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NO  E  T  I  C  A: 

Or  the  Firft  Principles  of 

Human  Knowledge. 

BEING    A 

L    O     G    I    C    Kt 

Including  both 

METAPHYSICS  and  D  I ALE CTIC, 

Or  the  Art  of   REASONING. 

With  a  brief  PATHOLOGY,and  an  Account  of  the 
gradual  Progrefs  of  the  Human  Mind,  from 
the  firft  Dawnings  of  Senfe  to  the  higheft 
Perfection,  both  InteUectual  and  Moral,  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

To  which  is  prefixed, 

A  Short  INTRODUCTION 

To  the 

Study  of   the    SCIENCES, 


O  Vita  Pbilofopbia  Dux !  O  Virtutum  Indagatrix,  Expul- 
trixque  Vitiorum  !  Unus  Dies  bene,  &f  ex  Praceptis  tuii 
attusy  peccanti  Immortalitati  efl  anteponendus% 

Cic.  Tusc. 
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To  the  Right  Reverend 

Father   in   G     O     D, 

GEORGE, 

Lord  Bifliop  of  C  L  0  Y  N  E, 

I  N 

IRELAND, 

'T'H  E  following  Effay,  from 
the  deepeft  Senfe  of  Gra- 
titude,   is   moft   humbly    in- 
fcribed, 

By  his  Lord/hip's 

moft  dutiful  and  obedient  Son, 
and  moft  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Samuel  Johnson. 
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ADVERTISE  MENT. 


^  S  I  am  of  the  Opinion,  that  little  Manuals 
of  the  Sciences,  if  they  could  be  well  done, 
would  be  of  good  Ufe  to  young  Beginners  •,  what  I 
aim  at  in  this  little  TraEl,  is  to  be  as  ufeful  to  them 
as  I  can,  in  the  Studies  of  Metaphyficks  and  Lo- 
gicks,  and  this  in  order  to  the  more  particular  Stu- 
dies of  Nature  and  Morals,  by  giving  as  clear 
Definitions  as  I  am  able  in  few  JVords,  of  the 
principal  Matters  and  Terms  whereof  thofe  Studies 
conjift ;  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  in  an 
Order  of  Thoughts,  gradually  arijing  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  a  Manner  as  injlruclive  as  could  well  be, 
in  fo  fhort  a  Compafs.  I  have  alfo  propofed  to 
fhew  how  thefe  Studies,  taking  their  Rife  from  the 
firft  Beginnings  of  Senfe,  proceed  on  through  the 
ether  Studies,  to  raife  the  Mind  gradually  to  its 
higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs. 

T  H  Oy  I  would  not  be  too  much  attached  to 
any  one  Author  or  Syflem,  exclufive  of  any  others  ; 
yet  whoever  is  verfed  in  the  Writings  of  Bifhop 
Berkeley,  will  be  fenfible  that  I  am  in  a  particular 
Manner  beholden  to  that  excellent  Philofopher  for 
feveral  Thoughts  that  occur  in  the  following  Tracl. 
And  1  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  any  one  that 
would  think  with  Exaftnefs  on  thefe  Subjecls,  to 
perufe  all  the  Works  of  that  great  and  good  Gentle- 
man (as  well  as  thofe  of  Locke,  Norris,  or  Mal- 
branch  and  Cambray)  if  it  were  for  no  other  Rea  - 
fon,  at  leajf  for  this,  that  they  will,  in  the  beji 
Manner  lead  him  to  think  clofely,  and  to  think  for 
bimfelf.  And  I  was  the  rather  willing  to  pubhfh 
this  Logick,  becaufe  I  think  Metaphyiicks  a  ne- 
ceffary  Part  of  that  Science,  and  that  I  apprehend 
it  a  great  Damage  to  the  Sciences  that  the  old  Me- 
taphyficks 
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taphyficks are  fo  much  neglccled,  and  that  they 
might  be- rendered  the  more  flea fant  and  ufeful  by 
joining  with  them  fame  Improvements  of  the  Moderns. 

THIS  little  Tr aft  I  have  introduced  'with  a 
port  General  View  of  the  whole  Syftem  <?/  Learn- 
ing, wherein- y  sung  Students  may  Stance  behold,  as  it 
were  in  Miniature,  the  Objects,  Boundaries ■;.  Ends 
and  Ufes  of  each  of  the  SciziiceS';  their  Foundation 
in  the  Nature  of  Things-,  the  natural Order wherein 
they  lie,  and  their  fev£r at  Relations  and  Connexions, 
both  with  Refpetl  to  one  another,  and  to  the  general 
End,  viz.  Our  Happinefs,  purfued  thro'  them  all. 

THIS  feemsto  me  as  ujefulin  the  Inftrutlion 
of  young  Beginner-sin  the  Sciences,  as  it  is  in  teach- 
ing  Geography  to  exhibit,  fir -ft  of  all,  a  general 
Map  of  the  whole  terraqueous  Globe,  in  order  to  a 
more  particular  Defcription  of  the  fever  al  Countries 
dnd  Kingdoms  in  the  following  Maps;  or  in  teach- 
ing Aftronomy,  to  give  firft  a  general  Delineation 
of  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  World,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Phenomena  in  the  fever al  particular 
Planets  in  the  following  Schemes.  For,  as  in  the 
natural  World,  one  cannot  have  a  juft  Notion  of 
any  particular  Country,  without  considering  its  Si- 
tuation in  relation  to  the  whole  Globe,  nor  of  any 
particular  Globe,  without  confidering  its  Situa- 
tion with  refpetl  to  the  whole  Syftem  -,  fo  in  the 
intellectual  World  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  neither 
can  one  have  a  juft  Notion  of  any  particular  Science, 
without  confidering  it  as  it  /lands  related  to  the 
whole  Circle  of  Learning,  and  the  general  End 
purfued  through  the  Whole.  And  fuch  a  fhort 
Draught  may  alfo  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  Students,  to  di- 
rect and  methodize  their  Thoughts,  and  enlarge  their 
Minds,  and  at  the  fame  time  engage  their  Applica- 
tion and  Induftry  in  the  Purfuit  sf  their  Studies. 

AN 


ERRATA: 

IVhieb  the  Reader  is  defired  to  eorreii  with  his  Pen,  before  he 
proceeds  to  read  thefe  Trails. 

In  $ie  Noetica. 

PAGE  ix.  read,  LEARNING  (which  the  Gre- 
cians called  Cyclopaedia)  implies,   &c 

Page  17.  for  QN,  read,  ON,  and  0  ov\af  toy. 

Page  24.  Line  ult.  for  fina,  read  fine. 

Page  30.  1.  24,  read,  on  Account  of  which 

Page  36,  1.  3,  put  a  (,)  after  is, — and  1.  13,  read,  as  a 
Subftance. 

Page  40.  1.  17,  for  Ideas,  read  Ides.. 

Page  62.  1.  19,  put  (;)  after  univerfal ;-— and  1.  21.  put 
(:)  after  Affirmative : 

Page  yj.  Margin,  read,  learning  Connexions,  without 
the  (,) 

Page  87.  1.  4,  read  Globes,  a  confiderable  Notion,  cifr. 

Page  90.  1.  9,  after  Elafticity,  infert  Eleftricity  ; — and 
1.  17,  read  Contrivance. 

In  the  Ethica. 

Title  Page,  for  no  Eli s,  read  notles. 
Page  3.  1.  19,  read,  of  a  rational,  &e. 
Page  6.  in  the  Margin,  read  Hutcbe/on. 
Page  8.  1.  28,  for  enjoying,  read  enjoining. 
Page  9.  1.  9.  read,  many  other  Laws  may  be  added,  &V. 
Page  1 1, 1.  30,  for  Who,  read  What  am  I? 
Page  17.  1.  7,  for  cannot,  read  can,  not  only,  &V. 
Page  25.  1.  24,  read  Ik  ya§  Kcti  yzv<&>,  &e. 
Page  57.  1.  15,  tf/frr  Him,  infert  (P.  I.  Ch,  II,  §  19.) 
Page  68.  1.  7,  /•**</,  of  my  Exiftence,  &c. 
Page  88.1.  20,  read,  there  is,   on  the  Side  of  Virtue, 
the  trueft,  tjfc. 
Page  95.  1.  19,  read,  had  ever  been  known  before. 
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A  N 

INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 

Study  of  Philosophy. 

fexhibiting  a  general  View  of  all  the  Parts 
of  Learning. 


Quod  fi  tuique  /dentin  provincia  fua  tribuatur* 
limites  affignentur,  principia  &  objecla  accurate 
diftinguantur,  qu<e  adfingulas  pertinent,  traclari 
licuerit,  majore,  turn  facilitate,  turn  perfpicui- 
tate.  D.  Berk.  De  Mot. 
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i.  if"  EARNING  implies  the  Know- 
ledge of  every  Thing  ufeful  to  our 
Well-being  and  true  Happinefs  in  this 
Life,  or  our  fuprcme  Happinefs  in 
the  Life  to  come.  And  as  our  Happinefs  con- 
Ms  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Truth  and  Good,  by  the 
right  Exercife  of  our  Understandings,  Affections, 
Wills  and  active  Powers,  it  muft  take  in  every 
Thing  that  relates  both  to  Theory  and  Practice, 
i.  e.  both  to  Science  and  Art  -,  for  Science  is  the 
Knowledge  of  Truth  confidered  fpeculatively, 
and  Art  is  the  Knowledge  of  Truth  confidered 
as  directive  of  our  Practice  for  the  attaining  our 
true  Good  or  Happinefs.  And  all  the  various 
b  Part? 
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Parts  of  Learning  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  two, 
Philology ,  or  the  Study  of  Words  and  other  Signs, 
and  Philofophy,  or  the  Study  of  the  Things  fignifi- 
cd  by  them.     And, 

2.  (I.)  As  the  Understandings  of  young  Per- 
fons,  for  the  firft  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  of  their 
Life,  are  not  ripe  enough  to  enter  into  the 
fublimcr  Studies  of  Philofophy,  it  is  necefiary  that 
during  this  Stage  they  fhould  be  chiefly  employ'd 
in  the  Study  of  Philology,  or  the  Languages,  to 
which  mould  be  added  the  firft  Things  in  the 
Mathematicks,  both  which  are  mod  level  to  their 
juvenile  Capacities,  as  they  chiefly  depend  on  the 
Imagination  and  Memory,  which  in  Youth  arc 
mod  vigorous  and  tenacious. 

3.  (1.)  With  regard  to  Language,  they  muft 
be  early  initiated  in  the  Rudiments  of  Grammary 
Or  the  Rules  of  Speech,  relating  both  to  the  Ac- 
cidents and  Connection  of  Words,  and  this  both 
in  their  Mother  Tongue,  and  other  Languages, 
cfpecially  the  French,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
in  which  let  them  go  as  far  as  may  be  in  this  firft 
Stage  of  Life. 

4.  (2.)  As  foon  as  they  have  got  a  good  No- 
tion of  pure  Speech  by  the  Study  of  Grammar, 
let  them  learn  the  Nature  of  figurative  Speech  in 
Rhetorick :  And  from  thence,  as  they  go  on  to 
read  the  Clafiicks,  let  them  learn  the  Ufe  of  the 
various  Tropes  and  Figures  in  Oratory,  which  is 
the  Art  of  true  Eloquence,  and  explains  the 
Topicks  of  Invention,  the  Rules  of  Difpofition 
or  Order,  and  of  Elocution  or  Delivery.     And, 

5.  (3.)  As  they  go  on  to  read  the  ancient 
Hiiiorians,  let  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  Stu- 
dy of  Hijlory,  confidered  as  the  Art  of  an  ele- 
gant and  juft  Narration  of  true  Matters  of  Fact 

for 
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for  the  Benefit  of  Pofterity.     And  that  they  may 
underftand  the  Ancients  the  better,  they  fhould 
read  the  beft  modern  Writers  of  Hiftory,  which 
that  they  may  read  with  Advantage,  they  ought 
to  have  fome  eafy  Inftruction  in  Geography  and 
Chronology^  and  make  ufe  of  the  beft  ancient  and 
modern  Maps   of  thofe  Places,    and  Tables  of 
thofe  Times,  to  which  their  Books  relate,  which 
will  render  what  they  read  the  more  intelligible, 
and  take  the  deeper  Impreflion  on  their  Memo- 
ries.     *  "  Hiftory  is  a  large  Field,    in  which 
they  will  fee  the  wonderful  Series  of  Providence  ; 
ftrange  Turns  of  Fortune,  furprizing  Occurrences, 
and  an  amazing  Variety  of  Accidents  •,    foolifh 
Mortals  labouring  for  Trifles,  contending  eagerly 
for  Things  they  would  be  much  happier  without ; 
fome  curfed  in  having  their  Wifhes,  raifed  to  the 
utmoft  Height  of  Power  and  Grandeur,  only  to 
be  thrown  down  th^cc  with  the  greater  Obloquy 
and'  Contempt ;    others  pleafing  fhemfelves  with 
their  Obfcurity,  and  laughing  at  the  Noife  and 
Buftle  that  furrounds  them."     All  which  tend  to 
<nve  the  Youth  a  good  Infight  into  human  Na- 
ture," and  lead  them  to  true  Wifdom  in  their  own 
Conduct. 

6.  (4.)  A?  they  go  on  to  read  the  Poets,  they 
fhould  get  fome  Knowledge  of  Poetry,  confider- 
ed  as  an  Art,  being  a  jfift  and  lively  Defcription 
of  Things  or  Perfons,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
Jwitn  ah  Elevation  and  Dignity  of  Thought,  and 
with  the  Advantages  of  Numbers  and  Harmony, 
and  every  Kind  of  Ornament  that  Language  is 
capable  of,  which  will  qualify  them  the  better  to 
entertain  themfeives  with  thofe  great  Matters  of 
Wit  and  Eloquence.  "  There  is  fomething 
b  2  charming 

*  Fide  Magazine  for  OStitr 
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charming  in  Verfe  •,  fomething  that  ftrikes  the 
Ear,  moves  the  Soul,  roufes  the  Paffions,  and 
engages  the  Affections,"  while  it  fills  the  Soul 
with  the  moft  ufeful  Inftructions,  attended  with 
the  moil  exquifite  Delight.  "  It  fecms  to  have 
been  the  firfb  Way  of  Writing,  and  in  fome 
Countries  even  older  than  Letters,  and  confe- 
quently  to  have  been  the  Voice  of  infant  Nature 
in  her  early  Bloom  and  native  Sweetnefs.  In  it 
the  Ancients  explained  their  Sentiments,  convey- 
ed their  Laws,  and  delivered  their  Precepts  of 
Morality  in  Fable  •,  the  People  liked  the  Inftruc- 
tions  which  came  to  them  attended  with  Delight ; 
and  as  they  heard  them  with  Pleafure,  fo  they 
retained  them  with  Eafe."  To  this  Head  of 
Language  belongs  the  Art  of  Criticijm,  which 
teaches  the  true  Force  of  Words  and  Phrafes, 
the  Nature  of  Stile,  and  a  true  Tafte,  fo  as  to~ 
make  a  right  Judgment  of  the  Beauties  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  any  Performance  in  either  of  thefe 
Kinds  of  Waitings. 

7.  While  Youth  are  acquainting  themfelves 
with  the  Rudiments  of  Eloquence,  Hiftory  and 
Poetry,  they  mould  alfo  be  learning  the  firft  and 
cafieft  Things  in  the Mathematicks  (which  indeed, 
as  well  as  Words,  do  in  fome  Meafure  belong  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Signs)  efpecially  Things  that  re- 
late to  Practice,  both  in  Arithmetick  and  Geome- 
try, which  will  very  much  tend  to  engage  and 
ftrengthen  their  Attention,  enlarge  their  Capaci- 
ties, and  ripen  their  Minds.  And  fomething  of 
natural  Hiftory,  with  the  Arts  of  Drawing  and 
Mufak,  if  they  have  a  Tafte  for  it,  will  be  very 
pleafant  and  ufeful  Amufements.  And  thefe  Stu- 
dies which  they  have  begun  in  this  firft  Period, 
and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  made  a  confiderable  Pro- 

grefs 
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grefs  in,  muft  be  afterwards  continued  and  carried 
to  further  Perfection,  and  made  their  Diverfion 
at  Turns,  while  they 

8.  (II.)  Proceed,  fecondly,  to  the  further  Im- 
provement of  their  Understandings  and.  active 
Powers,  in   the  fublimer  Studies  of  Pkilofophy, 
which  is  the  Study  of  Truth  and  Wifdom,  or 
the  Knowledge  of  Things,    as  being  what  they 
really  are,  together  with  a  Conduct  correfpon- 
dent  thereunto,  in  the  Purfuit  of  true  Happinefs ; 
to  which  they  muft  go  on  when  they  are  fixteen 
or  feventeen  Years  old.     *'  And  what  concerns 
us  in  thefe  more  exalted  Studies  is,  that  we  be 
very  exact  and  careful  to  attend  more  to  Things 
than  Words,  and  endeavour  to  make  fuch  Things 
our  own  as  will  prove  real  Accomplifliments  to 
our  Minds,  and  duly  regulate  both  our  Tempers 
and  Manners-,    and  fuch  are  the  Knowledge  of 
GOD    and  our/elves,  for  Philofophia  eft   Rerum 
Divinarum  Humanarumque  Scientia,  as  Tally  de- 
fines it,  and  comprehendeth  every  Thing,  both 
fpeculativc  and  practical,    upon  thefe  large  and 
comprehenfive  Subjects. 

9.  The  firft,  which  relates  to  GOD,  take? 
in  the  whole  Creation  •,  the  full  Extent  of  Being ; 
for  by  the  Contemplation  of  the  Effe&s  we  anfe 
to  the  Caufe.  *  And  as  by  confidering  that 
wonderful  and  amazing  Power,  that  All-compre- 
hending Wifdom,  that  inimitable  Beauty,  that, 
furprizing  Harmony,  that  immutable  Order, 
which  abundantly  difcover  themfelves  in  the  For- 
mation and  Government  of  the  Univerfe,  we  are 
led  to  their  divine  Original,  who  is  the  inex- 
haufted  Source,  the  glorious  Fountain  of  all  Per- 
feftion  i"  fo  by  making  due  Reflections  on  the 
derations  of  our  own  Minds,  and  the  large  Ex- 
b  3  ten- 
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tent  of  our  intellectual  Faculties  and  their  Ob- 
jects •,  their  feveral  diftinct  Exertions,  and  their 
Subferviency  to  each  other  •,  the  free  Activity  of 
our  Souls,  and  the  various  Paflions  that  put  them 
on  Action  for  attaining  our  feveral  Ends  ;  and 
the  various  Ways  wherein  they  exert  themfelves, 
and  excrcife  their  Dominion  over  our  Bodies ; 
we  may  attain,  in  fome  good  Meafure,  the  Know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  as  well  as  of  G  O  D,  our 
chief  Good,  and  the  certain  Means  we  mult  ufe, 
and  the  Method  we  muft  take  to  fecure  our 
true  Happinefs  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Him,  our- 
felves, and  one  another.  In  order  to  the  raifing 
our  Minds  to  thefe  fublime  Speculations,  and  to 
regulate  our  Actions  in  thefe  noble  Furfuits,  it 
is  neceffary  that  we  be  able  to  form  to  ourlelves 
clear  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  thofe  Beings  or 
Things  on  which  we  contemplate,  whether  Bo- 
dies or  Spirits:  To  the  Attainment  of  which, 

10.  ( i.)  LOGICK,  or  the  Art  of  Reafoning, 
is  very  requifire,  the  Foundation  of  which  is  Me- 
taphyfuks,  or  the  Philofophia  prima,  which,  by  fome, 
hath  been  called  Ontology,  and  is  the  nobleft  and 
moft  elevated  Part  of  Science.  It  begins  with  fenfi- 
ble  Objeeln,  and  from  them  takes  its  Rife  tq 
Things  purely  intellectual,  and  treats  of  Being 
abftracted  from  every  particular  Nature,  whether 
Body  or  Spirit,  and  of  all  the  general  Distinctions, 
Connections  and  Relations  of  Things,  whether 
fenfible  or  intellectual,  and  fo  lays  a  Foundation 
for  clear  and  juft  Reafoning,  while  we  proceed 
upon  liable  and  unerring  Principles.  Which 
Foundation  being  laid,  Logick  teacheth  us  the 
Rules  of  thinking  regularly,  and  reafoning  juftly, 
whereby  we  learn  co  diftinguifh  'Truth  from  Fal- 
f/joody  and  proceed  from  Things  fimple  to  Things 

compound^ 
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compound*  and  from  Things  precarious  and  con- 
tingent to  Things  neceffary,  ftable  and  eternal, 
which  therefore  will  refult  in  the  cleared  and  juft- 
eft  Views,  both  of  all  other  Things,  and  of  the 
adorable  Excellencies  of  the  divine  Nature,  that 
our  little  Minds  are  capable  of. 

ii.  (2.)   From  thefe   general  Principles  and 
Laws  of  Reafoning,  we  proceed  to  the  Applica- 
tion of  them,    firft  in  the  Study  of  Quantity  m 
general,  whether  Number  or  Magnitude ',    1Q  the 
fublimer  Mathematicks,  or  the  Arts  of  Compu- 
tation.    And  here  again  opens  a  noble  Scene  of 
eternal  Truth,  in  the  Demonftration  of  a   yaft 
Number  of  Theorems  and  Problems,  both  Arith- 
metical   and    Geometrical,    to    which   Algebra   is 
wonderfully    fubfervient,    in   the   Contemplation 
both  of  Lines,  Surfaces  and   Solids,    in  all  their 
endlefs  Varieties  and  Proportions  •,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  proceed  with  the  greater  Advantage 
in  the  Study  of  Nature,    and  without  which  we 
cannot  read  with  Under  Handing  the  belt  Things 
that  have  been  written   on  that   Subject.     This 
Sort  of  Study  hath  likewife  a  direft  Tendency  to 
lead  us   to  an  admiring  Senfe  of  the  Deity,    in 
whofe  infinite  Trealures  of  eternal  Truth,  we  be- 
hold thefe  Connections  and  Demonftrations,  who 
hath  made  all  Things  in  Number,   Mealure  and 
Weight.     To  this  Head  belong,    Trigonometry* 
Geodtfia,  Stereometry,  the  Doftrine  of  the  Sphere 
and  Cylinder,  and  of  Conic  Sections  and  Fluxions. 

12.  (3.)  From  the  Contemplation  of  Quan- 
tity in  the  Abfiratl,  we  go  on  next  to  the  Con- 
fideration  of  it  in  Concrete,  or  in  the  Objecls  of 
Senfe,  i.  e.  as  blended  with  the  other  fenfible 
Qualities,  in  the  endledy  various  Bodies  that 
compofe  this  mighty  Frame  of  Heayen  and 
r  b  4  Earth, 
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Earth,  and  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  Motion* 
on  which    their  Phenomena  depend,    which  are 
the  Subjects  of  Phyficks  or  natural  Philofophy ; 
The  Foundation  of  which  is  Mechanicks,  which 
explain  the  Nature  of  Bodies  in  general,   and  the 
Forces  by  which  they  move  j    and  demonstrate 
the  various  Laws  of  their  Motion.     To  which 
belong   Staticks,  Hydrojlaticks  and    Pneumaticks. 
Upon  which  we  proceed  in  Geology,  or  Phyficks, 
ftrictly  fo  called,    to  contemplate  this  Globe  of 
Earth,    in  all  its  Parts  and  Furniture  ;    the  Ele- 
ments, Fire,  Air,  Water  and  Earth  ;  the  Stones, 
Mines,    Minerals,    Meteors,    Plants,    and   Ani- 
mals,   and  particularly  the  wonderful   Structure 
of    our   own    Bodies.     Here   therefore    belong, 
Opticks,    Mufick,    Qeography,     Navigation     and 
Commerce  •,  Lithology,   Metallology  and  Meteorolo- 
gy, Agriculture,  Chemijfry  and  Botanies,  Anatomy, 
Surgery  and  Medicine,  and  every  Thing  ufeful  in 
Life.     And,   laftly,    from  the  Earth  we  launch 
Forth  into  the  vaft  and  unmeafurable  iEther,   ancl 
in  Aftronomy  we  contemplate    the  Heavens  and 
Stars,   both  fixed  and  erratick  •,    and  particularly 
our  Sun,    with  his   fplendid  Chorus  of  Planets 
and  Comets,    with  their  Orbits,    Magnitudes  and 
Denfities,  and  the  Laws  of  their  Motions  in  the 
Tides   of    their  Fluids,    and   their  diurnal  and 
annual  Revolutions  :    To  which  belong  Chronolo- 
gy and  Dialling.     And  the  Fa  els  in  all  Nature  are 
related  in  Natural  Hijlory.     '*  All  which  open 
upon  us  an  amazing  Scene,  in  which  Nature  dif- 
plays  her  furprizing  Phenomena,  and  invites  us 
needfully  to  confider  her  wonderful  Productions, 
and  trace  out  infinite  Wifdom,  Power  and  Good- 
nefs,  thro'  the  immenfe  Spaces,  from  the  Heights 
above  to  the  Depths  below,  from  the  glorious 

Orbs 
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Orbs  which  roll  over  our  Heads,  to  the  minuteft 
Infects  that  crawl  under  our  Feet,  and  even 
Things  either  vaftly  minute  or  diilant  that  efcape 
the  Ken  of  our  naked  Eye.  From  all  which  we 
are  led  to  behold,  acknowledge,  admire  and  adore 
the  great  Author  of  all  Things."  And  this  pre- 
pares us, 

13.  (4.)  To  proceed  a  Step  higher,  and  from 
the  Senfible  or  Natural  World,  to  go  on  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Intelligent  or  Moral  World  ; 
from  phe  World  of  Bodies,  to  the  World  of 
Spirits,  which,  as  fuch,  being  intelligent  and 
moral  Agents,  are  the  great  Subject  of  Ethics,  or 
moral  Philofophy.  The  Foundation  of  which  is 
Pneumatology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Spirits  \  in 
which,  we  begin  with  our  own  Souls,  their  Pow- 
ers and  Operations,  both  perceptive  and  active  ; 
and  thence  proceed  to  other  Orders  of  Intelli- 
gences, and  fo  gradually  rife  to  the  more  particu- 
lar Contemplation  of  the  DEITY,  the  great 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  the  fupreme  Lord  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  whole  Creation,  which  is  called 
Theology.  And  when  we  have  learn'd  juft  No- 
tions of  Him  and  ourfelves,  we  from  thence  de- 
monftratively  deduce  the  great  Principles  of  that 
Duty  which  we  owe  to  Him,  ourfelves  and  one 
another  (which  opens  another  glorious  Scene  of 
eternal  Truth)  the  Performance  of  which,  doth, 
in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend  to  our  higheft  Perfecti- 
on and  Happinefs.  All  which  great  Branches  of 
Duty  are  the  Subject  of  Ethics  (ftrictly  fo  called) 
which  is  the  Art  of  living  happily  by  the  univer- 
fal  Practice  of  Virtue.  But  thefe  Things  will  be 
beft  learn'd  from  the  Sacred  Volumes,  the  Defign 
and  Bufinefs  of  which  is  to  explain  and  inforce 
the  great  Principles  of  Theology  and  Morality  by 

Divine 
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Divine  Revelation  j  particularly  "  our  blefTed  Sa- 
viour hath  exalted  Ethics  to  the  fublimeft  Pitch, 
and  his  admirable  Sermon  in  the  Mount  is  the 
nobleft  and  exa&eft  Model  of  Perfection." 

14.  (5.)  Ethics  explain  the  Laws  of  our  Duty 
as  we  are  Men  in  general,  and  which  indeed  are 
the  eternal  and  immutable  Laws  of  Right  that 
equally  bind  all  intelligent  Creatures.  But  as  we 
cannot  well  fubfift  without  being  combined  into 
particular  Societies:  And  as  Societies  are  of  two 
Kinds  •,  the  one  founded  in  Nature,  viz.  Fami- 
lies^ the  other  in  Compact,  viz.  Civil  Govern- 
ments :  Hence  fpring  two  other  Branches  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  viz.  (Economics,  which  relate  to 
the  Regulation  of  Families  •,  and  Politicks,  which 
treat  of  the  Constitution  and  good  Government 
of  Cities,  Kingdoms  and  Republicks.  And  as 
good  Policy  provides  for  every  Thing  that  may 
contribute  to  the  publick  Good  and  Happinefs  of 
Mankind,  it  does,  in  Effect,  comprehend  and 
fum  up  the  whole  of  Philosophy.  And,  laftly, 
as  it  provides  for  the  Happinefs  of  Men,  both 
Temporal  and  Spiritual,  both  with  Regard  to 
this  Life,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  it  muft  con- 
ftft  of  two  great  Branches,  viz.  Civil  and  Eccle- 
fiafiical  Polity.  And  the  Facts  in  the  Moral 
World  are  related  in  Biography,  and  in  Civil  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  The  whole  may  be  feen  in 
one  View  in  the  following  Table. 
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The  firft  P  R  I  N  C  I  P  L  E  S  of 

Metaphysics  andhoQic 

Together  with 

The  Progrefs  of  the  Human  Mind  towards 
its  Perfeffion. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Mind  in  general,  its  Objects  and 
Operations. 

§  i.  "W"T  is  my  Defign  in  the  following  EfTay, 
to  trace  out,  in  *s  fhort  a     mBefi 
Compafs  as  1  can,  the  le-  J  A 

"^  veral  Steps  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  from 
the  firft  Impreflions  of  Senfe,  through  the  fe ve- 
ral Improvements  it  gradually  makes,  till  it  ar- 
rives to  that  Perfection  and  Enjoyment  of  itfelf, 

which  is  the  great  End  of  its  Being. In  order 

to  which,  it  will  firft  be  expedient  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  the  Human  Mind,  and  to  give  fome 
Account  of  its  various  Objects,  Powers  and  Ope- 
rations, and  the  Principles  and  Rules  by  whicfy 
they  are  to  be  conducted  in  attaining  to  the  Know- 
A  ledge 
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ledge  of  Truth,  which  is  the  Bufinefs  of  that 
Science  which  is  called  LOGIC,  or  The  Art  of 
Thinking  or  Reafoning  -,  the  Foundation  of  which 
is  the  Philofophia  prima,  which  is  alfo  called  Me- 
taphyfics  and  Ontology,  or  the  Dotlrine  of  the  ge- 
neral Notion  of  Being,  with  its  various  Properties 
and  "ffetlions,  and  thofe  applied,  in  general  both  to 
Boa;  and  Spirit.  And  as  Truth  and  Good  are 
nearly  allied,  being  in  effect  but  the  fame  Thing 
under  different  Confiderations  •,  this  will  pave  the 
Way  towards  the  Attainment  of  that  fupreme 
Good,  in  the  Choice  and  Enjoyment  of  which 
confifts  our  higheft  Happinefs ;  the  particular 
Confideration  of  which  is  the  Bufinefs  of  Ethics^ 
or  Moral  Philofophy,  which  is  the  Art  of  purfuing 
our  higheft  Happinefs  by  the  univerfal  PraRice  of 
Virtue. 

§  2.     The  Word  Mind  or  Spirit,  in  general, 
ir»t  t)  r  •    iignifies  any  intelligent  attive  Being ; 

euejini-  ^-^  Notion  we  take  from  what  we 

a!t  /  are  con^c^ous  °f  *n  ourfelves,  who 
know  that  we  have  within  us  a  Prin- 
ciple of  confcious  Perception,  Intelligence,  Acti- 
vity and  Self-exertion  •,  or  rather,  that  each  of  us 
is  a  confcious,  perceptive,  intelligent,  active  and 
felf-exerting  Being :  And  by  Reafoning  and  Ana- 
logy from  ourfelves  we  apply  it  to  all  other  Minds 
or  Intelligences  befides,  or  fuperior  to  us  •,  and 
(removing  all  Limitations  and  Imperfections)  we 
apply  it  even  to  that  Great  Supreme  Intelligence, 
who  is  the  univerfal  Parent  of  all  created  Spirits, 
and  (as  far  as  our  Words  and  Conceptions  can 
go)  may  be  defined,  an  infinite  Mind  or  Spirit, 
or  a  Being  infinitely  intelligent  and  aftive.  But  by 
the  Human  Mind,  we  mean  that  Principle  of  Senfe, 
Intelligence  and  free  Activity,  which  we  feel  with- 
in 
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in  ourfelves,  or  rather  feel  ourfelves  to  be,  fur- 
nifhed  with  thofe  Objects  and  Powers,  and  under 
thofe  Confinements  and  Limitations,  under  which 
it  hath  pleafed  our  great  Creator  to  place  us  in 
this  prefent  State. 

§  3.  We  are,  at  prefent,  Spirits  or  Minds 
connected  with  grofs,  tangible  Bodies,  ~f  ,  jT  . 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  as  our  Bodies,  '  /  r*!?' 
can  perceive  and  act  nothing  but  by  jM .  ° J 
our  Minds,  fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  an  n  ' 
our  Minds  perceive  and  act  by  Means  of  our  bo- 
dily Organs.  Such  is  the  prefent  Law  of  our 
Nature,  which  I  conceive  to  be  no  other  than  a 
meer  arbitrary  Conftitution  or  Eftablifhment  of 
Him  that  hath  made  us  to  be  what  we  are. — And 
accordingly  I  apprehend  that  the  Union  between 
our  Souls  and  Bodies,  during  our  prefent  State, 
confifts  in  nothing  elfe  but  this  Law  of  our  Na- 
ture, which  is  the  Will  and  perpetual  Fiat  of  that 
infinite  Parent  Mind,  who  made,  and  holds  our 
Souls  in  Life,  and  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  Being,  viz.  That  our  Bodies  mould  be 
thus  acted  by  our  Minds,  and  that  our  Minds 
mould  thus  perceive  and  act  by  the  Organs  of 
our  Bodies,  and  under  fuch  Limitations  as  in  facl; 
we  find  ourfelves  to  be  attended  with. 

§  4.     The  immediate  Object  of  thefeour  Per- 
ceptions and  Actions  we  call  Ideas;  as  ^  * 
this  Word  has  been  commonly  de-    J  j, 
fined  and  ufed  by  the  Moderns,  with   -^   .      * 
whom  it  fignifies  any  immediate  Ob-  «         ' 
ject  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  whe- 
ther fenfible  or  intellectual,  and  fo  is,  in  Effect, 
fynonymous  with  the  Word  Thought,  which  com- 
prehends both. Plato,  indeed,  by  the  Word 

flkn\  underftood  the  original  Exemplar  of  Things, 
A  2  whether 
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whether  fenfible  or  intellectual,  in  the  eternal 
Mind,  conformable  to  which  all  Things  exift  -,  or 
the  abftract  EfTences  of  Things,  as  being  Origi- 
nals or  Archetypes  in  that  infinite  Intellect,  of 
which  our  Ideas  or  Conceptions  are  a  Kind  of 
Copies. — But  perhaps,  for  the  more  diftinct  un- 
derstanding ourfelves  upon  this  Subject,  it  may 
be  beft  to  confine  the  Word  Idea  to  the  immedi- 
ate Objects  of  Senfe  and  Imagination,  which  was 
the  original  Meaning  of  it-,  and  to  ufe  the  Word 
Notion  or  Conception,  to  fignify  the  Objects  of 
Confcioufnefs  and  pure  Intellect,  tho*  both  of 
them  may  be  exprefled  by  the  general  Term 
Thought  -,  for  thefe  are  fo  entirely,  and  toto  Ccelo 
different  and  diftinct  one  from  the  other,  that  it 
may  be  apt  to  breed  Confufion  in  our  Thoughts 
and  Language,  to  ufe  the  fame  Word  promifcu- 
oufly  for  them  both ;  tho'  we  are  indeed  general- 
ly obliged  to  fubftitute  fenfible  Images  and  the 
Words  annexed  to  them,  to  reprefent  Things 
purely  intellectual  •,  fuch,  for  Inftance,  are  the 
Words,  Spirit,  ReflecJ,  Conceive,  Difcourfe,  and 
the  like. 

§  5.     Our  Minds  may  be  faid  to  be  created 
eft.   r\  •  -    meer  Tabula  rafa  •,  i.  e.  They  have  no 

,    r  z*     Notices  of  any  Objects  of  any  Kind 
nal  of  our  ,  /,.    J,  J 

j,    J  properly  created  in  them,  or  concre- 

ated  with  them  :    Yet  I  apprehend, 

that  in  all  the  Notices  they  have  of  any  Kind  of 

Objects,    they  have  an  immediate   Dependance 

upon  the  Deity,  as  really  as  they  depend  upon 

Him  for  their  Exiftence  -,  i.  e.  They  arc  no  more 

Authors  to  themfelves  of  the  Objects  of  their 

Perceptions,  or  the  Light  by  which  they  perceive 

them,  than  of  the  Power  of  Perceiving  itfelf ; 

but  that  they  perceive  them  by  a  perpetual  Inter  - 

courfe 
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Oourfe  with  that  great  Parent  Mind,  to  whole 
mcefiant  Agency  they  are  entirely  paffive,  both  in 
all  the  Perceptions  of  Senfe,  and  in  all  that  in- 
tellectual Light  by  which  they  perceive  the  Ob- 
jects of  the  pure  Intellect.-- Notwithftanding 

which,  it  is  plain  from  Experience,  that  in  Con- 
fluence of  thefe  Perceptions  they  are  entirely  at 
Liberty  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  and  all  their  Actions 

flow  from  a  Principle  ©f  Self-exertion. But  in 

order  the  better  to  underftand  thefe  Things,  I 
muft  more  particularly  define  thefe  Terms. — 
And,  as  all  the  Notices  we  have  in  our  Minds 
derive  to  them  originally  from  (or  rather  by 
Means  of)  thele  two  Fountains,  Senfe  and  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  it  is  neceflary  to  begin  with  them. 

§  6.  By  Smfe,  we  mean,  thofe  Perceptions 
we  have  of  Objects  ab  extra,  or  by  ofthe$en_ 
Means  of  the  feveral  Organs  of  our  J 
Bodies. — Thus,  by  Feeling  or  Touch,  / 
we  perceive  an  endlcfs  Variety  of  tangible  Ob- 
jects, Refifiance,  Extenfwn,  Figure,  Motion,  Hard, 
Soft,  Heat,  Cold,  &c.  By  Sight  we  perceive 
Light  and  Colours,  with  all  their  endlefly  various 
Modifications,  Red,  Blue,  Green,  &c.--By  Hear- 
ing, we  perceive  Sounds  : — By  Ta/iing,  Sapors :— 
By  Smelling,  Odours,  &c. — Thefe  are  called  Sim- 
pie  Ideas. — And  of  thefe,  forted  out  into  a  vaft 
Variety  of  fixed  Combinations,  or  Compound  Ideas, 
diftinct  from  each  other,  and  in  which  they  are 
always  found  to  co-exift,  confifts  every  Sort  and 
individual  Body  in  Nature,  fuch  as  we  call  Man, 

Horfe,  free,   Stone,  AppU,  Cherry,  &c. And 

of  all  thefe  various  diftinct  Combinations  or  Com  • 
pounds,  connected  together  in  fuch  a  Manner  as 
to  conftitute  one  mofl  beautiful,  ufeful  and  har- 
monious Whole,  confifts  what  we  call  Uniierfal 
Nature,  or  the  intire  fenfible  or  natural  World. 

A3  §  7-  In 
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§  j.     In  the   Perception  of   thefe  Ideas  of 

+      j.j      Objects  of  Senfe,  we  find  our  Minds 
In  which  t         n-        •  i    • 

r  are  meerly  pafTive,  it  not  being  in  our 

-        r  J    Power  (fuppofing  our  Organs  rightly 

jive.  difpofed  and  fituated)  whether  we  will 

fee  Light  and  Colours,  hear  Sounds,   &c.     We 

are  not  Caufes  to  ourfelves  of  thefe  Perceptions, 

nor  can  they  be  produced  in  our  Minds  without 

a  Caufe ;    or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  by  any 

imagined  unintelligent,  inert,   or  unactive  Caufe 

(which  indeed  is  a  Contradiction  in  Terms  J  from 

whence  it  is  Demonstration  that  they  muft  derive 

to  us  from  an  Almighty,  intelligent  active  Caufe, 

exhibiting  them  to  us,  impreffing  our  Minds  with 

them,  or  producing  them  in  us ;  and  confequent- 

ly  (as  I  intimated )  it  muft  be  by  a  perpetual  In- 

tercourfe  of  our  Minds  with  the  D  E I T  Y ,  the 

great  Author  of  our  Beings,  or  by  His  perpetual 

Influence  or  Activity  upon  them,  that  they  are 

pofTeffed  of  all  thefe  Objects  of  Senfe,    and  the 

Light  by  which  we  perceive  them, 

§  8.     These  Ideas  or  Objects  of    Senfe  are 

ji         f     commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Pictures  or 

oft    Reprefentations  of  Things  without  us, 

p. J,  and  indeed  external  to  any  Mind,  e- 

h  t  th    * al  ven  t^lat  °^  t^le  -D^ty  himfelf,   and 
_,, .  the  Truth  or  Reality  of  them  is  con- 

*  '  ceived  to  confift  in  their  being  exact 
Pictures  of  Things  or  Objects  without  us,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  real  Things.— But  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  know  what  is  without  our 
Minds,  and  confeqUently,  what  thofe  fuppofed 
Originals  are,  and  whether  thefe  Ideas  of  ours  are 
juft  Refemblances  of  them  or  not  •,  I  am  afraid 
this  Notion  of  them  will  lead  us  into  an  inextrica- 
ble Scepticifm.     I  am  therefore  apt  to  think  that 

thefe 
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thefe  Ideas,  or  immediate  Objects  of  Senfe,  arc 
the  real  Things,  at  leaft  all  that  we  are  concern- 
ed with,  I  mean,  of  the  fenfible  Kind  •,  and  that 
the  Reality  of  them  confifts  in  their  Stability  and 
Confidence,  or  their  being,  in  a  liable  Manner, 
exhibited  to  our  Minds,  or  produced  in  them, 
and  in  a  fteady  Connection  with  each  other,  con- 
formable to  certain  fixed  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
the  great  Father  of  Spirits  hath  eftablifhed  to 
Himfelf,  according  to  which  He  conftantly  ope- 
rates and  affects  our  Minds,  and  from  which 
He  will  not  vary,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  Oc- 
cafions,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Miracles. 

§  9.  Thus,  for  Inflance,  there  is  a  fixed  lia- 
ble Connection  between  Things  tangible  inaance(ji 
and  Things  vifible,  or  the  immediate  ^  <j-^s 
Objefts  of  Touch  and  Sight,  depend-  ^^  and 
ing,  as  I  conceive,  immediately  upon  tan^^ 
the  permanent,  moft  wife  and  Al- 
mighty Will  and  Fiat  of  the  great  Creator  and 
Preferver  of  the  World.  By  which,  neither  can 
it  be  meant,  that  vifible  Objects  are  Pictures  of 
tangible  Objects  (which  yet  is  all  the  Senfe  that 
can  be  made  of  our  Ideas  of  Senfe  being  Images 
of  real  Things  without  us)  for  they  are  entirely 
different  and  diftinct  Things  ;  as  different  as  the 
found  Triangle,  and  the  Figure  fignified  by  it  •,  fo 
different,  that  a  Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee, 
could  have  no  more  Notion  that  a  vifible  Globe 
hath  any  Connection  with  a  tangible  Globe,  by 
meer  Sight,  without  being  taught,  than  a  French- 
man that  mould  come  into  England,  and  hear  the 
Word  Man,  could  imagine,  without  being  taught, 
that  it  fignified  the  fame  Thing  with  the  Word 
Homme,  in  his  Language.— All  that  can  be  meant 
by  it,  therefore,  is,  That,  as  tangible  Things  are 
3  A  4  the 
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the  Things  immediately  capable  of  producing  (or 
rather,  being  attended  with)  fenfible  Pleafure  or 
Pain  in  us,  according  to  the  prefent  Laws  of  our 
Nature,  on  Account  of  which  they  are  conceived 
of  as  being  properly  the  real  Things ;  fo  the  im- 
mediate Objects  of  Sight  or  vijible  Things,  are  al- 
ways, by  the  fame  ftable  Law  of  our  Nature, 
connected  with  them,  as  Signs  of  them,  and  ever 
correfpondent  and  proportioned  to  them  ;  Viftble 
Ex  ten/ion,  Figure,  Motion,  &c.  with  thofe  of  the 
tangible  Kind,  which  go  by  the  fame  Names  •,  and 
fo  in  the  Compounds  or  Combinations  of  them  ; 
the  vifible  Man,  Horfe,  Tree,  Stone,  &c.  with 
thofe  of  the  tangible  Kind,  fignifled  by  the  fame 
Names.* 

§  10.     Not  that  it  is  to  be  doubted  but  that 
tit "A  h     ^ere  are  Archetypes  of  thefe  fenfible  I- 
■^  "  deas  exifting,  external  to  our  Minds; 

J*   '  but  then  they  muft  exift  in  fome  other 

Mind,  and  be  Ideas  alfo  as  well  as  ours ;  becaufe 
an  Idea  can  refemble  nothing  but  an  Idea ;  and 
an  Idea  ever  implies  in  the  very  Nature  of  it,  Re- 
lation to  a  Mind  perceiving  it,  or  in  which  it  ex- 
ifts.  But  then  thofe  Archetypes  or  Originals,  and 
the  Manner  of  their  Exiftence  in  that  eternal  Mind, 
muft  be  intirely  different  from  that  of  their  Exi- 
ftence in  our  Minds ;  as  different,  as  the  Manner 
of  His  Exiftence  is  from  that  of  ours :  In  Him 
they  muft  exift,  as  in  original  Intellect  ;  in  us, 
only  by  Way  of  Senfe  and  Imagination  ;  and  in 
Him,  as  Originals ;  in  us,  only  as  faint  Copies  ; 
fuch  as  he  thinks  fit  to  communicate  to  us,  ac- 
cording to  fuch  Laws  and  Limitations  as  he  hath 
£ftablifhed,  and  fuch  as  are  fufficient  to  all  the 

Purpofes 

*  See  Bp.  Berkeley's  Theories  of  Vijion,  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,  and  Three  Dialogues.  • 
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Purpofes  relating  to  our  Well-being,  in  which  on- 
ly we  are  concerned.  Our  Ideas,  therefore,  cart 
no  otherwife  be  faid  to  be  Images  or  Copies  of 
the  Archetypes  in  the  eternal  Mind,  than  as  our 
Souls  are  faid  to  be  Images  of  Him,  or  as  we 
are  faid  to  be  made  after  his  Image* 

§11.     Thus  much  for  Senfe. — By  Confciouf- 
nefs  is  meant,  our  Perception  of  Ob-  q  r  ^    r  *m 
jects  ab  intra,    or  from  reflecting  or      r  r 
turning  the  Eye  of  our  Mind  inward,    r       • '  ,•_ 
and  obferving  what  pafleth  within  it-    ™Q™Me- 
felf ;  whereby  we  know  that  we  per- 
ceive  all  thofe  fenfible  Obje6b   and        ■'' 
their  Connections,  and  all  the  Pleafures  and  Pains 
attending  them,  and  all  the  Powers  or  Faculties 
of  our   Minds  employed  about  them.     Thus  I 
am   confcious  that  I  perceive  Light  and  Colours \ 
Sounds,  Odours,    Sapors,   and   tangible  Qualities, 
with  all  the  various  Combinations  of  them  •,  and 
that  of  thefe,  fome  give  me,  or  rather  are  attended 
with  Pain  or  Urteafinefs,  others  with  Pleafure  or 
Eafe,  and  the  Comfortable  Enjoyment  of  myfelf. 
I  find,  moreover,  that  when  I  have  had  any  Per- 
ception or  Impreflion  of  Senfe,  1  retain  a  faint 
Image   of  it  in  my  Mind  afterwards,  or  have  a 
Kind  of  internal  Senfe  or  Remembrance  of  it ;  as 
having  feen  the  Sun,   a  Flower,    a  Horfe,    or  a 
Man,  I  retain  the  Image  of  their  Figure,  Shape, 
Colour,  &c.    afterwards.     Thus  I  have  now  a 
faint  Idea  of  the  Sun  at  Midnight,  and  of  a  Rofe 
in  Winter :  I  know  how  fuch  a  'Tree,  fuch  a  Horfe, 
or  fuch  a  Man  looks,  tho'  I  have  neither  of  them 
before  my  Eyes.  This  Power  of  the  Mind  is  cal- 
led Imagination  and  Memory,  which  implies  a  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  original  Imprelfion  (tho'  indeed 

the 
*  See  on  this  Head,  Karri? s  Ideal  World.  Part   i. 
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the  Word  Memory  may  imply  the  Recollection  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  fenfible  Objects,  but  chiefly 
thofe  by  Means  of  thefe,   which   is  alfo  called 
Reminifcence)  and  thefe  Ideas  of  the  Imagination 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Images  or  Pictures  of  the 
Ideas  or  immediate  Objects  of  Senfe.     We  are 
moreover  confcious  of  a  Power  whereby  we  can, 
not  only  imagine  Things  as  being  what  they  real- 
ly are  in  Nature,    but  can  alfo  join  fuch  Parts 
and   Properties  of  Things    together,    as  never 
co-exifted  in  Nature,  but  are  meer  Creatures  of 
our  Minds,  or  Chimeras  ;  as  the  Head  of  a  Man 
with  the  Body  of  an  Horfe,   fcfr.  which  muft 
alfo  be  referred  to  the  Imagination,  but  as  influ- 
enced by  the  Will. 

§  12.     But  befides  thefe  Powers  of  Senfe  and 
CtftU  *       Imagination,  we  are  confcious  of  what 

tIiib       is  called  the  $ure  Inteim*  or  the  Pow" 
lntellebt,      ^  of  conceiving  0f  abftracted  or  [pi- 

a^     lts       ritual  Objettsi  and  the  Relations  be- 
tween our  feveral  Ideas  and  Concepti- 
ons, and  the  various  Difpofitions,  Exertions  and 
Actions  of  our  Minds,  and  the  complex  Notions 
refulting  from  all  thefe  j    of  all  which  we  cannot 
be  properly  faid  to  have  Ideas,    they  being  in- 
tirely  of  a  different  Kind  from  the  Objects  of 
Senfe  and  Imagination,  on  which  Account  I  would 
rather  call  them  Notions  or  Conceptions.  And  they 
are  either  fimple,  fuch  as  Perception,  Conjcioufnefs, 
Volition,  Affeciion,  Atlion,    &c.    or    complex,  as 
Spirit,  Soul,   God,  Caufe,  EffetJ,  Proportion,  Ju- 
Jlice,  Charity,  &c.    And  of  all  thefe,  and  what 
relates  to  them,  confifts  the  intire  fpirilual  or  moral 
World.     But  in  order  the  better  to  underftand  or 
conceive  of  thefe,    it  is  necefTary  more  particu- 
larly to  purfue  and  explain  thefe  intellectual  and 

active 
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active  Powers,  whereof  we  are  confcious  within 
ourfelves  •,  fuch  as,  i .  The  Jirnple  Apprehenftort 
of  Objects,  and  their  feveral  Relations,  Conecti- 
ons  and  Dependencies,  arifing  from  our  compar- 
ing our  Ideas  and  Conceptions  one  with  another. 
2.  Judging  of  true  or  falfe,  according  as  Things 
appear  to  agree  or  difagree,  to  be  connected  or  not 
connected  one  with  another  -,  and  3.  Reafoning  or 
inferring  one  Thing  from  another,  and  methodiz- 
ing them  according  to  their  Connections  and  Or- 
der :  All  which  are  the  Subject  of  Logics.  To 
which  fucceed,  1 .  Affefiing  or  DifaffeSting  them 
according  as  they  appear  good  or  bad,  agreeable 
or  difagreeable  to  us,  i.  e.  attended  with  Plea- 
fure  or  Uneafinefs.  2.  Willing  or  Nilling,  Chufing 
or  Refujing  according  as  we  affect  or  difaffect 
them.  3.  Liberty  of  Acling,  or  forbearing  to 
act  in  Confequence  of  the  Judgment  and  Choice 
we  have  made  of  them  ;  All  which  are  the  Sub- 
ject of  Ethics.  It  is  neceffary  to  define  all  thefe 
Terms,  and  give  fome  Account  of  thefe  feveral 
Acts  and  Exertions  of  our  Minds  (which,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Senfe,  Confcioufnefs,  Imagination  and 
Memory  above-mentioned,  are  only  fo  many 
Modifications  of  them  J  in  order  to  what  is  next 
to  follow. 

§  13.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  would,  in  or- 
der thereunto,  firft  obferve,  That  no  Qftjj  fi 
fooner  does  any  Object  ftrike  the  Sen-     J  ,  T'ht 

fes,  or  is  received  in  our  Imagination,       .  .  .f. 

1      jjl  TT   ?  n.     ,    or  intuitive 

or  apprehended  by  our  Underltand-   ^  ., 

ing,  but  we  are  immediately  confcious 
of  a  Kind  of  intelletlual  Light  within  us  (if  I  may 
fo  call  it)  whereby  we  not  only  know  that  we 
perceive  the  Object,  but  directly  apply  ourfelves 
to  the  Confideration  of  it,  both  in  itfelf,  its  Pro- 
perties 
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perties  and  Powers,  and  as  it  ftands  related  to  all 
other  Things.  And  we  find  that  as  we  are  ena- 
bled by  this  intellectual  Light  to  perceive  thcfe 
Objects  and  their  various  Relations,  in  like  Man- 
ner as  by  fenfible  Light  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  Objects  of  Senfe  and  their  various  Si- 
tuations ;  *  fo  our  Minds  are  as  paflive  to  this  in- 
tellectual Light,  as  they  are  to  fenfible  Light,  and 
can  no  more  withftand  the  Evidence  of  it,  than 
they  can  withfland  the  Evidence  of  Senfe.  Thus 
I  am  under  the  fame  Neceffity  to  afTent  to  this, 
That  /  am  or  have  a  Being,  and  that  I  perceive 
and  freely  exert  myfelf,  as  I  am  of  aflenting  to 
this,  That  I  fee  Colours  or  hear  Sounds.  I  am  as 
perfectly  fure  that  2+2  =  4,  or  tnat  tne  Whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  Parts,  as  that  I  feel  Heat  or  Cold,  or 
that  I  fee  the  Sun  when  I  look  full  on  it  in  the 
Meridian  in  a  clear  Day  ;  i.  e.  I  am  intuitively 
certain  of  both.— This  intelle&ual  Light  I  con- 
ceive of  as  it  were  a  Medium   of  Knowledge, 

as  fenfible  Light  is  of  Sight : In  both  there 

is  the  Power  of  perceiving,  and  the  Object  per- 
ceived ;  and  this  is  the  Medium  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  know  it. — And  this  Light  is  one,  and 
common  to  all  intelligent  Beings,  and  enlighteneth 
alike,  every  Man  that  cometh  into  the  World,  a 
Chine fe,  or  Japonefe,  as  well  as  an  European  or 
American,  and  an  Angel  as  well  as  a  Man :  By 
which  they  all  at  once  fee  the  fame  Thing  to  be 
true  or  right  in  all  Places  at  the  fame  Time,  and 
alike  invariably  in  all  Times,  pad,  prefent,  and 
to  come. 

§  14.  Now  if  it  be  afked,  Whence  does  this 
Light  derive,  whereby  all  created  Minds  at  once 
perceive,  as  by  a  common  Standard,  the  fame 

Things 

*  This  is  F/a/a's  Doflrine,   in  his  Epinomis,  &c. 
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Things  alike  to  be  true  and  right  ? — —I  anfwer, 
I  have  no  other  Way  to  conceive  how  ujrL 
I  come  to  be  affected  with  this  intui-  IVhJence  I* 
tive  intelle&ual  Light,  whereof  I  am  ts  dmved' 
confcious,  than  by  deriving  it  from  the  univerfal 
Prefence  and  Action  of  the  D  E I  T  Y,  or  a  per- 
petual Communication  with  the  great  Father  of 
Lights,  *  or  rather  his  eternal  Word  and  Spirit. — 
For  I  know  I  am  not  the  Author  of  it  to  myfelf, 
being  paflive  and  not  active  with  regard  to  it, 
tho*  I  am  active  in  Confequence  of  it. — There- 
fore, tho'  I  cannot  explain  the  Manner  how  I 
am  impreffed  with  it  (as  neither  can  I  that  of 
SenfeJ  I  do  humbly  conceive  that  God  does  as 
truly  and  immediately  enlighten  my  Mind  inter- 
nally to  know  thefe  intellectual  Objects,  as  he 
does  by  the  Light  of  the  Sun  (his  fenfible  Repre- 
fentative)  enable  me  to  perceive  fenfible  Objects. 
So  that  thofe  Exprefiions  are  indeed  no  lefs  Phi-r 
lofophical  than  Devout,  that  God  is  Light,  and 
in  his  Light  we  fee  Light. — And  this  intuitive 
Knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  muft  be  the  firfi 
Principles,  from  which  the  Mind  takes  its  Rife, 
and  upon  which  it  proceeds  in  all  its  fubfequent 
Improvements  in  Reafoning,  and  difcovering  both 
Truth  in  Speculation,  and  Right  in  Action ;  fo 
that  this  intellectual  Light  muft  be  primarily  and 
carefully  attended  to,  if  we  would  avoid  and  be 

fecure  from  either  Error  or  Vice. Nor  muft 

this  Manner  of  Thinking  be  fufpected  to  favour 
of  Enthufiafm,  it  being  the  fettled  Courfe  or  Law 
of  Nature,  according  to  which  the  great  Parent 
Mind  enlighteneth  us  j    and  that  in  Things,  in 

their 

*  See  the  Jrcbbi/bop  of  Cambray,  on  this  Subjefl,  in  his 
Demonifration  of  the  Exiftence  of  God.  And  Norris  oc 
Malbrancb. 
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their  own  Nature  capable  of  clear  Evidence; 
whereas  Enthufiafm  implies  an  imaginary,  as  Re- 
velation is  a  real  and  well-attefted  adventitious 
Light,  above  and  beyond  the  fettled  Law  or 
Courfe  of  Nature,  difcovering  Truths  not  other- 
wife  knowable,  and  giving  Directions,  or  enjoin- 
ing Rules  of  Action  in  Things  arbitrary,  or  Mat- 
ters of  meer  Inftitution. — And  from  this  intuitive 
intellectual  Light  it  is  (as  I  conceive)  that  we  de- 
rive what  we  call  Tafte  and  Judgment,  and,  with 
refpect  to  Morals,  what  fome  call  the  moral  Senfc 
or  the  Confcience,  which  are  only  a  Sort  of  quick 
intuitive  Senfe  or  Apprehenfion  of  the  Decent 
and  Amiable,  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,  of  True 
and  Falfe,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  Duty 
and  Sin :  And  it  is  the  chief  Bufinete  of  Culture, 
Art  and  Inftruction,  to  awaken  and  turn  our 
Attention  to  it,  and  aflift  us  in  making  Deducti- 
ons from  it, 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Mind  fimply  apprehending,  and  of 
its  Objects  more  particularly. 

§  i .  T    E  T  us  therefore  proceed  to  define  the 
JL>  feveral  Acts  and  Objects  of  the  pure  In- 
tellect thus  enlightened :  And  firft,   Of  the  fimple 

r\r  r  ^i     Apprehenfion  of  Objects  or  Beings,  and 
Of  fimple     <£r      ■        r-  .■  r      J 

j.  •*  /      the  various  Conceptions  anfing  to  our 

t        A  ~t    View  from  the  Confideration  of  their 
Q,".  „  Natures  and  Affections,  and  their  feve- 

-'  '  ral  Relations,  Connections  and  De- 
pendencies, fuch  as  Caufe  and  Effect,  Effence  and 
Exiftence,  Things  neceffary  and  contingent,  Finite 

and 
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and  Infinite,  Pojfible  and  Impoffible,  Perfect  and 
Imperfect,  Truth  and  Good,  Beauty  and  Harmony, 
Subftances  and  Accidents,  Subjects  and  Adjuncts, 
Time  and  Place,  Whole  and  Parts,  Unity  and 
Multiplicity,  Number  and  0*7fer,  Identity  and  D/- 
verfity,  Things  Agreeing  and  Oppojite,  Equal  and 
Unequal,  Like  and  Unlike,  Denomination  and  D<?- 
finition,  Individuals  and  Abjlraction,  Kinds  and 
&?r/j,  iW/>j  and  Spirits  -,  and  laftly,  of  Metaphor 
and  Analogy  from  Things  fenfible  to  Things  fpi- 
ritual,  and  from  Things  human  to  Things  di- 
vine.— Of  all  which  I  mall  treat  in  the  Order  as 
they  are  here  enumerated. 

§  2.  As  foon  as  the  Mind  is  poffefied  of  any 
Variety  of  Objects,  being  affifted  with  ~r  n  • 
that  inward  intellectual  Light  above-  J  l  ** 
mentioned,  deriving,  and,  as  it  were,  * 
perpetually  beaming  forth  from  the  great  Foun- 
tain of  all  Light,  both  fenfible  and  intellectual, 
it  immediately  falls  to  contemplating  its  Ideas 
and  Conceptions,  and  comparing  them  one  with 
another. And  here,  the  firft  Thing  it  is  en- 
lightened to  know  or  be  confcious  of,  is,  its  own 
Exiftence  from  the  Exiftence  of  its  Perceptions 
and  Exertions  and  their  Objects,  which  it  conceives 
of  as  real  Beings  or  Things,  whence  it  gets  the  No- 
tion of  Being  in  general.— But  even  this  firft  Ob- 
ject of  its  Knowledge  it  is  made  to  know  from 
that  firft  Principle  of  intellectual  Light,  flowing 
from  the  Parent  Mind,  That  Perception  and  Ac- 
tion, and  being  perceived  or  acted  upon,  implies  Ex- 
igence, of  which  Principle  it  has  an  inward  intuitive 
Senfe  and  Certainty.  Hence  it  immediately  infers, 
/  perceive  and  act,  therefore  lam:  I  perceive  fuch 
an  Object,  therefore  it  is,  &c.  Not  that  its  Exi- 
ftence depends  on  my  Mind,   but  on  that  Mind 

by 
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by  whom  I  am  enabled  to  perceive  it.  And  as  per- 
ceiving and  acting,  and  being  perceived  and  acted 
upon,  implies  Exiftence  or  Being,  fo  it  is  a  Contra^ 
diction  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
fame  Time,  for  that  would  be  to  perceive  and  not 
perceive,  to  act  and  not  to  act,  and  to  be  per- 
ceived and  not  perceived,  and  acted  upon  and 
not  acted  upon,  at  one  and  the  fame  Time  :  And 
from  thefe  Definitions  arife  that  firft  great  Di- 
stinction of  Being  into  Spirit  and  Body,  whereof 
the  Exiftence  of  the  firft  confifts  in  perceiving 
and  acting,  and  that  of  the  other  in  being  paflive- 
ly  perceived  and  acted. — And  here,  to  perceive 
or  to  act  is  called  the  Pozver,  and  what  is  per- 
ceived or  acted  upon,  is  called  the  Object.— So 
that  by  Being,  is  meant,  what  really  I S  or  exifts, 
in  Oppofition  to  what  is  merely  fictitious  or  ima- 
ginary i  a  Creature  of  our  own  Minds,  and  not 
of  him  that  made  and  enables  us  to  perceive  and 
act. 

§  3.  Now  of  every  Thing  that  IS,  it  muft 
Of  the  fir (i  ^e  ^l^y  e*tner'  That  it  always  was, 
Being  and  or'  that  k  he&an  t0  he-"'^  k  always 
eternal         was'  or  never  derived  from  the  Pow- 

Truth  &  °^  any  other  Bein&>  ic  muft  be  in" 

dependent  of  every  other  Being  what- 

foever,  and  confequently  muft  exift  abfolutely  by 
the  intrinfic  Neceffity  of  its  own  Nature,  or  be 
a  necefTarily  exiftent  Being,  and  all  other  Beings 
muft  depend  on  its  Will  and  Power,  otherwife 
they  could  never  have  been,  or  continue  to  be  ; 
and  Itfelf,  being  derived  from  no  other  Being, 
and  dependent  on  none,  it  muft  be  out  of  the 
Power  of  any  other  Being  to  limit  or  controul 
it,  and  confequently  it  muft  be  infinite  and  eter- 
nal ;  i.  e.  muft  have  all  Reality,  Perfection  ana* 

Fuji* 
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Fulnefc  oF  Being,  without  any  regard  to  Time 
or  Place  :  For  that  muft  be  infinite,  that  has,  and 
can  have  no  poflible  Bounds  or  Limitations  -,  and 
that  muft  be  eternal,  that  is,  and  always  was,  and 
will  be,  and  can't  but  be  •,  and  fuch  a  Being  muft 
be  All  in  All;  all  Reality  and  Excellency. — Nor 
can  there  be  more  than  One  fuch  Being,  who  is 
Being  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  a  manifeft  Contradiction 
that  two  or  more  Beings  mould,  each  have  in  it, 
or  confift  of,  all  poflible  Reality  and  Perfection. 
He  muft  therefore  be  a  perfect  Unity,  the  TO  e"n, 
and  the  to  '£2N,  and  the  'ofl»t  »V,  as  the  Ancients 
called  Him,  which  is  the  true  Import  of  the  ori- 
ginal facred  Names  J  AH  and  JEHOVAH. 
And  He  is  alfo  called  'Truth  and  Good: — Truth 
itfelf,  as  He  is  all  Reality ;  and  Good  itfelf,  as  He 
is  all  Perfection  and  Excellency. — And  He  is 
Truth  as  He  is  infinitely  intelligible,  and  Goad 
as  He  is  infinitely  eligible,  containing  within  and 
of  Himfelf,  all  that  can  contribute  to  render 
Himfelf  happy,  as  well  as  all  other  perceptive, 
confcious,  active  Beings,  dependent  on  Him.— In 
this  neceffarily  exiftent  and  eternal  Being  or  Mind 
muft  originally  exift  all  thofe  neceflary  and  eternal 
Truths  with  which  our  Minds  are  furni fried,  ei- 
ther by  Intuition  or  Demonstration  ;  fuch  as  thefe, 
That  Perception  and  Action  imply  Esiflence :—  That 
what  begins  to  be,  muft  have  a  Caufe  .-—That  the 
Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts: — Tnat  all  the  Rays 
of  a  Circle  are  equal:— That  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  another  towards  me,  muft  be  equally  right 
or  wrong  in  me  towards  him,  &c. — We  know 
that  theje  and  the  like  eternal  Truths  do  not  de- 
pend on  our  Minds,  or  the  actual  Exiftence  of 
Things,  but  muft  have  an  eternal  and  neceflary 
Exiftence,  antecedent  to  our  Knowledge  of  them, 
B  and 
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and  independent  of  it,  or  of  any  particular  Exi- 
ftence.— And  as  we  can  have  no  Notion  of  Truth 
without  a  Mind  perceiving  it,  their  necefTary  and 
eternal  Exiftence  mull  infer  the  necefTary  Exiftence 
of  an  eternal  Mind ;  and  confequently,  it  muft 
be  in  that  eternal  Mind  that  we  behold  them,  or 
rather  by  our  Communication  with  Him  that  we' 
are  enlightened  with  the  Knowledge  of  them.— 
In  Him  they  muft  exift  as  one  archetypal  and 
eternal  Light  of  Truth  ;  but  as  they  are  from 
Him  reflected  on  the  various  Objects  in  our  finite 
Minds,  they  appear  various  and  manifold,  as  fen- 
fible  Light  is  one  in  the  Sun,  tho'  it  becomes  va- 
rious Colours  and  other  fenfible  Qualities  in  diffe- 
rent Objects. 

§  4.     On  the  contrary,  Whatever  Being  be- 

Of  C    f    %an  t0  ^e>  mu^"  ^ave  ^ac^  a  Caufe->  and 
A  -pre  L     depend  on  fame  other  Being  for  its 

""  '  Exiftence. — By  the  Word  Caufe,  we 
mean,  that  Being  by  whofe  Defign  and  Activity, 
Force  or  Exertion,  another  Being  exifts:  And 
that  Being  which  exifts  by  the  Defign,  Force, 
Action,  or  Exertion  of  another,  is  called  an  Ef- 
fett  ;  what  is  called  an  Effect  therefore  muft  be 
fuppofed  not  to  have  exifted,  and  confequently  to 
have  had  a  Beginning  of  Exiftence,  or  at  leaft  a 
dependent  Exiftence,  and  muft  therefore  have 
had  a  Caufe,  by  the  Force  or  Activity  of  which 
it  came  into  Exiftence,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  have  been.— And  this  muft  be  the 
Cafe  of  every  Thing  that  is,  till  you  come  to  a 
firft  Caufe,  i.  e.  to  a  Being  that  never  had  a  Be- 
ginning, or  any  dependent  Exiftence,  but  exifts 
by  the  abfolute  Neceflity  of  its  own  Nature, 
having  an  original  perfect  Fulnefs  of  Being  in 
and  of  itfelf,  without  depending  on  any  other 
Being,  and  deals  out  Being  and  Perfection  to  all 

other 
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other  Beings,  in  various  Meafures  and  Degrees  as 
pleafeth  him.— And  fuch  a  Being  there  muft  be, 
otherwife  nothing  could  ever  have  been,  unlefs 
you  fuppofe  a  Thing  to  be  its  own  Caufe,  i.  e. 
1*0  aft  before  it  is,  which  is  impoffible  ;  or  unlefs 
you  fuppofe  an  infinite  SuccefTion  of  Caufes  and 
Effects,  which  in  effect  would  be  an  infinite  Ef- 
fect without  any  Caufe  at  all :  *  But  an  Effetl 
without  a  Caufe,  is  a  Contradiction  in  "Terms  \  for, 
by  the  Definition,  to  every  Thing  that  is  pro- 
duced, there  muft  be  a  correfpondent  Power  ade- 
quate to  the  Production  of  it,  or  an  active  Force 
fufficient  to  produce  it.— And  here,  the  Thing 
exifting  is  faid  to  be  a  Thing  in  Alt ;  and  aslhe 
Force  producing  adequate  to  the  Effect,  is  called 
the  Power,  fo  the  Effect  not  yet  produced,  is 
faid  to  be  in  Power,  or  in  fieri,  and  the  Being 
which  exerts  that  Power,  we  call  an  Agent  and 
Atlive,  and  that  on  or  in  which  the  Force  termi- 
nates, we  call  a  Patient  and  PaJ/ive. 

§  5.  There  are  indeed  many  Things  that 
occur  to  our  Senfes  and  Thoughts,  of  1  j 
that  appear  at  firft  Sight  to  be  Agents     -J  * 

or  Caufes,  which,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  Js  r 
are  not  fo,  as  we  find  upon  a  more  ^ 
exact  Scrutiny,  though  they  are  vulgarly  fo  calr 
led.  Thus  we  fay,  The  Sun  moves,  rijes  and  fets9 
when  yet  upon  a  more  thorough  Enquiry,  we  rind, 
it  is  not  the  Action  of  the  Sun,  but  thefe  App..  ir- 
ances  are  occafioned  by  the  Motion  of  the  Earth, 
and  that  they  are  only  meer  pailive  Appearances  in 
our  Minds.  So  we  fay,  the  Fire  burns  $  the  Sun 
warms,  enlivens,  ripens  the  Fruits,  &x.  and  we 
call  the  Parent  the  Caufe  of  his  Offspring ;  where- 
as, upon  a  more  ftrict  Enquiry,  we  find  that  he 
is  by  no  Means  the  adequate  Caufe  •,  and  that  the 
B  2  l«», 

*  See  Wollapns  Rei.  of  Nat.   p.  65,  &c. 
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Sun,  and  (what  we  call)  other  natural  Caufes,  arc 
in  themfelves  but  meer  paffrve  inert  Beings,  con- 
nected one  with  another,  according  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  Laws  of  Nature ;  fo  that  being  Things 
meerly  paffive  and  inert,  they  cannot,  properly 
fpeaking,  be  the  Caufes  of  the  Effects  vulgarly 
afcribed  to  them  ;  they  muft  therefore  be  called 
only  Signs,  Occajions,  Means,  or  Injlrumtnts,  and 
we  muft  look  for  fome  other  Being  in  whom  re- 
fides,  and  by  whom  muft  be  exerted,  that  ade- 
quate Power  or  Force  by  which  the  Effect  is  tru- 
ly produced,  which  therefore  is  the  true  and  real 
Caufi  i  and  the  other  can  only  be  called  the  appa- 
rent Caufes,  having  no  real  Efficiency  or  Activity 
in  the  Production  of  the  Effect, 

§  6.     Moreover  we  find  from  what  we  ex- 
Of        n     perience  in  ourfelves,  that  we  breathe 
'       ,*      and  our  Blood  circulates  without  any 
/  ~  Defign  or  Activity  of  ours  ;  and  the 

^     ~J         Courfe  of  Nature  without  us,  goes 
J  ©n  whether  we  will  or  not,  and  even 

tho'  we  mould  exert  our  utmoft  Force  to  with- 
ftand  it.  Thefe,  with  regard  to  us,  may  be 
called  necejfary  Effects,  as  not  depending  on  our 
"Will  and  Power ;  tho'  with  regard  to  the  true 
Author  of  Nature,  they  are  free  and  voluntary 
Effetls. — On  the  other  Hand,  we  walk,  fpeak, 
write,  &V.  from  a  Principle  of  confeious  defigned 
Self-exertion,  and  voluntary  Activity  •,  thefe  there- 
fore are  called  free  or  voluntary  Effects  with  re- 
gard to  us,  which  we  produce  or  not,  as  we 
pleafe  •,  in  doing  which  we  are  voluntary  Caufes. 
Henee  we  learn  to  make  the  Diftinction  between 
necejfary  and  voluntary,  or  free  Caufes  and  Effects. 
So  that  by  voluntary  Effects,  we  mean,  fuch  as 
are  produced  by  a  free  voluntary  Caufe  acting 

from 


from  a  Principle  of  confcious  Defign  and  Self- 
exertion,  exciting  a  Force  of  its  own,  or  from 
within  itfelf,  which  it  chufeth  to  exert,  and  might 
do  otherwife  ;  and  this  is  properly  called  a  Caufe* 
an  efficient  Caufe  or  Agent.  And  as  to  thofe  natu- 
ral Effecls  abovementioned,  of  which  the  appa- 
rent is  not  the  real  Caufe,  having  neither  Defign 
nor  Force  in  itfelf  (as  the  Water  in  turning  a  Mill) 
but  is  rather  acted  than  acts ;  however  neceifary 
they  are  with  regard  to  us,  yet  from  the  moft 
wife  Defign  and  Contrivance  manifeftly  appearing 
in  the  Effects  themfelves,  we  evidently  difcem 
that  the  Being  who  is  their  true  and  adequate 
Caufe,  muft:  be  furnifhed  with  Wifdom  and  Power 
equal  or  fufficient  for  the  Production  of  them,  and 
muft  act  from  a  Principle  of  free  Self-exertion, 
and  with  a  Defign  or  View  at  fome  certain  End 
propofed  to  himfelf  in  acting,  and  therefore  be  a 
free  intelligent  and  voluntary  Caufe,  for  nothing 
can  give  what  it  hath  not. 

§  y.  Whence  it  appears,  that  only  intelligent 
aftive  Beings  or  Spirits,  can  be  truly  Qr  r  » 
efficient  Caufes,  which  alone  are  pro-  raures 
perly  called  Caufes,  and  that  when  we  J 
fpeak  of  natural  Caufes,  it  is  only  in  Accommo- 
dation to  vulgar  Apprehenfions,  fince  they  are 
meerly  paflive,  and  act,  or  rather  are  acted,  with- 
out any  Defign  or  Exertion  of  their  own. — And 
as  to  what  are  commonly  called  final  Caufes,  they 
are  only  the  Views  or  Motives,  determining  the 
Defign  or  Purpofe  of  the  efficient  Caufe,  but  have 
properly  no  Caufality  or  Activity  in  themfelves. 
We  are  confcious,  when  we  produce  any  Effect, 
that  we  act  with  fome  End,  View,  or  Defign, 
which  determineth  us,  or  rather,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  upon  the  View  of  which  we  determine  our- 
B  3  felves, 
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lelves,  to  act  io  rather  than  otherwife,  and  to 
chufe  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  and  fuch  Means,  ra- 
ther  than  others,  as  being  moll  fit  and  ufeful  in 
order  to  accomplifh  our  End  -,  and  therefore  we 
fay,  He  that  wills  the  End,  muft  will  the  Means 
conducing  to  the  Attainment  of  it ;  the  Effect  to  be 
produced  being  the  ultimate  End,  and  the  Means 
the  fubordinafe  Ends  which  we  have  in  View.— 
And  herein  confifts  the  proper  Notion  of  Wif- 
dom,  v\i.  In  the  right  Judgment  and  Choice  of 
Ends  and  Means ;  the  befi  Ends  and  the  fitteft 
Means  ;  and  in  a  vigorous  Activity  in  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Means  in  order  to  attain  the  End.— 
Thus  it  is  in  human  Affairs ;  and  from  what 
we  obferve  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  in  which 
there  is  an  evident  Subordination  of  Ends  and 
Means,  we  unavoidably  infer  that  there  muft  be 
fomething  analogous  to  this  in  the  Author  of  it, 
hot  becaufe  He  needs  Means  for  Himfelf,  but 
that  He  may  make  the  Series  or  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture the  more  intelligible  and  inftructive  to  us.— - 
Hence  the  beft  Part  of  the  Study  of  Nature  muft 
confift  in  the  Difcovery,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  of 
what  are  called  final  Caufes ;  i.  e.  of  the  plain 
Signatures  of  Defign  and  Contrivance,  and  the 
Dependance  and  Connection  of  Ends  and  Means. 
§  8.     In  artificial  Effeffs,  or  thofe  produced 

xv,  lif  v,  bv  Man,  as  in  Building,  (sV.  by  reafon 
Of  Matter     Jc         l  &       •  ■  %  *  . 

J  j  T?         or  our  Impotence  we  need  Matter  to 
and  torm.         ,    .  .,      r  ..    ,  , 

work  upon,  and  a  torm  or  Model  to 

work  by,  according  to  which  the  Effect,  being 
framed  or  formed  Out  of  the  pre-exiftent  Mate- 
Hals,  is  faid  to  confift  of  Matter  and  Form, 
which  have  alfo  been  reckoned  among  the  Caufes, 
and  they  may  each  be  called  Caufa  fine  qua  non, 
as  the  Schoolmen  ufed  to  f^eak  -9  but  they  cannot 

be 
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be  properly  called  Caufes,  as  having  no  Force  or 
Defign  in  producing  the  Effect  •,  we  may,  how- 
ever, from  hence,  by  Analogy,  in  fpeaking  of  o- 
ther  Things,  advantageoufly  make  ufe  of  what  is 
called,  the  Ratio  Materialise  and  Formalis  of 
Things  in  Nature,  and  even  of  Things  purely 
intellectual.— And  becaufe  we  need  Matter  and 
Form  in  producing  artificial  Effetls,  we  are  apt 
to  think,  or  at  leaft  to  fpeak  as  tho*  we  thought, 
this  the  Method  of  the  Almighty  in  producing  na- 
tural Effects,  but  this  is  owing  to  our  Weaknefs, 
whereby  we  are  apt  to  meafure  Him  by  ourfelves. 
Indeed  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  Form,  Idea,  or 
Archetype  in  his  infinite,  all-comprehending  Mind, 
conformable  to  which  he  acts  -,  but  this  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  all  Things  which  he  produceth 
are  always  prefent  with  Him,  and  perfectly  known 
to  Him,  with  all  their  Relations  and  Connections, 
antecedent  to  their  Production,  and  that  He  pro- 
duceth them  conformable  to  His  own  Know- 
ledge, Defign  and  Contrivance,  being  the  Plan 
which  he  hath  formed. — And  that  Exiftence  of 
Things  in  the  divine  eternal  Mind  (if  it  may  be 
fo  called,)  as  being  perfectly  known  to  Him,  an- 
tecedent to  their  Production,  is  called  their  Arche- 
typal State ;  and  their  Exiftence  in  Rerum  Natu- 
ra,  as  being  actually  produced  by  His  Will  and 
Power,  and  thereby  perceived  and  known  to  us, 
is  called  their  Ectypal  State. 

§  9.     To  this  Head  therefore  belongs  the  Di- 
flinct  ion  between  the  Effence  of  Things,  q  r  v(Tence 
and  their  Exiftence. — By  their  Effence,  J,     Exi- 
we    mean    thofe     conftituent    Princi-   a 
pies,  Properties  and  Powers  in  them,  J 
which   are  neceflary  to  their  Nature,    as  being 
what  they  are,  whether  confidered  only  as  con- 
B  4  ceivcd 
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ceived  in  the  Mind  of  an  intelligent  Being,   or 
exifting  in  Rerum  Natura.     Thus  the  Effence  of 
Gold  confifts  in  its  Colour,    Weight,   Fixednefs, 
Ductility,  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia,  or  whatever 
Properties  are  always  found  to  co-exift  in  that 
Sort  of  Body  which  we  call  Gold,  and  no  other : 
So  the  Effence  of  a  Rofe  confifts  in  fuch  a  parti- 
cular Figure,    Odour,    &c. — of  a  Man,    in  an 
intelligent  active  Power,  joined  with  an  animal 
Body,  of  fuch  a  particular  Shape,  and  Configu- 
ration of  Parts : — of  a  Triangle,    in  three  Sides, 
joining  at  three  Angles :— of  Jufiice,  in  rendering 
to  every  one  his  Due,  iSc .— In  fhort,  whatfoever 
goes  to  the  Definition  of  a  Thing,    fo  as  to  give 
it  a  clear  and  neceffary  Difcrimination  from  all 
other  Things,  we  call  the  Eflence  of  it,  whether 
in  fact  it  exifi:  or  not.    Thus  we  have  as  clear  an 
Idea  of  a  Rofe  in  Winter,  as  in  June,  when  it  is 
before  our  Eyes?  and  under  our  Nofes ;  and  as 
fixed  and  ftable  a  Notion  of  a  Triangle,  Circle, 
Juftice,  or  Charity,  even  upon   Suppofition  that 
the  Figures    and  Actions    which  go   by    thofe 
Names,  do  not  exift  in  Nature  or  Fact,  as  if 
they  did.     Whereas  by  Exijlence^   we  generally 
mean  a  Thing's  being  actually  in  Fact  and  Na- 
ture, as  well  as  in  Idea  or  Conception,  as  a  Rofe 
in  June,  the  Sun  in  the  Firmament,    a  Man  ac- 
tually doing  a  juft  or  kind  Thing,  &c. — Hence 
Exijlence  always  implieth  Ejfence,  tho'  Effence  doth 
not  neceffarily  imply  Exijlence,  except  in  that  of 
the  neceffarily  exiftent  Being,'  in  whom  Necefiity 
of  Exiftence  is  implied  in  His  very  Effence,  and 
accordingly  His  original  Name  J  E HO  V A H, 
given  by  Himlelf,  does  literally  fignify,  The  Ef- 
fence exijling,   as  Mr.  Hutchinfon   mews  in  Mof 
Sina  Princip.  Ch.  2. 

§   10. 
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§  10.     In  Purfuance  of  this    Diftinction  be- 
tween   the    EJfence  and   Exiftence  of  *,  „  .    . 
Things,  which  is  necefTary  in  order  the     / 
better  to  conceive  of  them,  it  is  here  ? 
alfo  needful  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the 
Word  Principle,    which  originally    figniries  the 
Beginning  of  a  Thing,  or  that  from  whence  any 
Thing  takes  its  Beginning,  Origin,  or  Derivation  ; 
and  in  this  Senfe  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Word 
Caufe.     Thus  God   may  be  faid  to  be  the  Prin- 
ciple or  Origin  of  all  Things.— And  as  the  efTen- 
tial  Conftituents  whereof  any  Thing  confifts,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  Caufes,  they  are  alfo  called 
the  Principles  of  which  it  confifts,  and  into  which 
it  may,  at  leaft  in  Conception,  be  refolved  •,  as 
Man  of  Soul  and  Body,  Bodies  of  the  four  Ele- 
ments, a  Triangle  of  its  three  Sides  and  Angles, 

t$c. And  as   the  Properties  and  Powers   of 

Things  have  been  fuppofed  to  flow  from  their 
EfTence  ;  hence  That  in  any  Thing  which  is  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  Foundation  or  Original  from 
whence  its  Properties,  Powers  or  Actions  derive, 
is  called  the  Principle  of  them ;  as  Equality  with 
two  Right  Angles  from  the  Nature  of  a  Tri- 
angle -,  Perception  and  Self-exertion  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Soul,  &V.  And  laftly,  as  the  Know- 
ledge of  Things  confifts  in  underftanding  the 
Foundation  of  their  Exiftence,  the  Caufes  from 
whence  they  are  derived,  the  EfTentials  whereof 
they  confift,  and  the  Origin  of  their  Properties 
and  Powers  ;  hence  the  Proportions  expreflive  of 
this  Knowledge,  are  called  the  Principles  of  any 
Science. 

§  ii.    Under  this  Head  of  Caufes  Q,  j-i. 
and  Effects,  it  is  necefTary  more  par-  Jce/r     fj 
ticularly  to  explain  the  Diftinction  of       r       t 
Beings  into  Things  neceffary  and  con- 
tin  gem 
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tingent.-By  Things  contingent ',   we  mean,  fuch  as 
depend  on  the  free  Exertion  of  the  Wills  and 
Powers  of  intelligent  active  Beings,  and  which 
therefore  might  not  have  been,  had  they  fo  plea- 
fed,  and  confequently  their  Exiftence  is  precari- 
ous and  dependent.— -Thus,  That  I  fit  here,  and 
whether  I  mail  fit  here  an  Hour  longer,  or  not,  is 
contingent,  as  depending  on  the  Freedom  of  my 
own  Will  to  do  fo,  or  not,  as  I  pleafe  :    Whe- 
ther the  Sun  will  rife  To-morrow,  is  contingent, 
as  depending  on  the  free  Exertion  of  the  Will  of 
the  Deity,    who  may,    if  he  pleafeth,  this  Mo- 
ment put  an  End  to  the  whole  Courfe  of  Nature. 
And  thus  the  Exiftence  of  the  whole  Creation  is 
contingent  and  precarious,  as  deriving  from,  and 
dependent  on,  the  meer  Will  and  Power  of  God, 
who  if  He  pleafed,  might  not  have  commanded 
Things  into  Being,  and  may  ceafe  to  Will  their 
Continuance   when  He   pleafeth.      Whereas  by 
Things  neceffaryy  we  mean  fuch  as  can't  but  be, 
which  muft  be  underftood  either  with  regard  to  our 
Power,  or  that  of  the  Deity.     Thus,  with  re- 
gard to  our  Power,    it  can't  but  be  that  Things 
are  as  they  are,  and  as  He  hath  made  them,  and 
that  the  Courfe  of  Nature  proceeds  as  it  does, 
and  as  He  hath  ordered  it,  which  therefore,  tho' 
not  fo  in  itfelf,  to  us  is  neceffary  and  Fate.     But 
that  only  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  itfelf,  the  Non- 
exiftence  of  which  would  imply  an  Abfurdity  and 
Contradiction  •,  and  nothing  elfe  is  thus  abfolute- 
ly neceffary  befides  the  Deity  Himfelf,  the  ne- 
ceffarily  exiftent  Being,  without  whom  nothing 
could   ever   have   exifted ;    and  eternal   Truths 
which  are  founded  in   the  Perfection  of  his  Na- 
ture, independent  of  any  other  Mind  whatfoever; 
as,  that   the  Whole  is   bigger  than   either    of  its 
Parts  :  That  &M  the  Rays  of  every  Circle  are  equal: 

That 
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That  we  ought  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by, — 
Thefe,  and  the  like,  being  abfolutely  and  unal- 
terably necefiary,  antecedent  to  the  Will,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  Power  of  the  Deity  Himfelf, 
as  well  as  His  own  Exiftence  and  Perfections, 
mud  unavoidably  be  Emanations  of  that  necefla- 
rily  exiftent  Being. 

§  12.  To  this  Head  alfo  belongs  the  Di- 
ftinction  of  Beings  into  Finite  and  In-  ^  <-.,. 
finite.  That  is  faid  to  be  Finite,  which  J .  *, 
hath  certain  Limits  or  Bounds  to  its  .  r  . 
Exiftence  or  Powers,  as  are  all  de-  ^ 
terminate  Lines,  and  the  Surfaces  and  Figures  of 
Bodies,  or  the  Powers  of  created  Minds  -,  in 
fliort,  all  Kinds  of  Effects  or  Productions,  which 
are  limited  to  fuch  a  Degree  or  Meafure  of  Be- 
ing, as  their  Caufe  is  pleafed  to  bellow  :  For  the 
"Will  and  Power  of  the  Caufe  that  gives  them 
Being,  limits  them  to  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Being, 
Extent  and  Power,  as  he  thinks  fit  to  impart ; 
which,  in  many  Inftances,  may  be  faid  to  be  In- 
definite, as  extending  vaftly  beyond  our  Compre- 
henfion.  But  that  Being  only  is  Infinite  which 
comprehends  all  that  truly  is,  without  any  Bounds 
or*Limits,  and  whofe  Knowledge  and  Power  ex- 
tends to  all  that  is,  or  is  poffible.  Hence,  *  tho' 
the  Word  Infinite,  in  grammatical  Conftruction 
is  a  negative  Term,  ufed  in  Accommodation  to 
our  weak  Capacities,  yet  what  it  expreffeth  is 
truly  pofitive,  as  implying  all  that  abfolutely  is  ; 
and  the  Word  Finite,  is  truly  the  Negative,  as 
implying  but  a  limited  Part  of  that  which  truly 
is-,  the  Infinite  being  the  abfolute  independent 
Being,  or  Being  by  way  of  Eminency,  and  with- 
out the  Power  of  any  other  Being  to  limit  or 

controul 

*  Vide  Cambray  on  this  Subjeft,  in  kis  Demonftration. 
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controul  it ;  and  the  Finite,  intirely  dependent  ori 
the  Will  and  Power  of  another  to  be  and  conti- 
nue what  it  is,  and  fo  exifts  only  conditionally. 

§  13.     To   this  Head  of  Caufes  and  Effects, 
nf  „-, .       belongs  alfo  the  Diftin&ion  of  Things 

*irliA  P°$hle  and  poffible.   We  fay  a  Thing 
pojjibleand  ^  ^^  when  there  ig  a  ?ower  fof_ 

impojjible.  ficient  tQ  produce  it>  and  impoffihle, 
when  there  is  no  Power  adequate  to  the  Produc- 
tion of  it : — Of  which  fame  Things  are  impoffi- 
hle in  their  own  Nature,  as  implying  a  Contra- 
diction in  themfelves,  as  that  there  fhould  be  a 
Mountain  without  Declivity <,  or  a  Triangle  confin- 
ing only  of  two  Sides,  which  are  impoflible  to 
God  himfelf,  not  for  want  of  Power  in  Him, 
but  becaufe  they  imply  a  Repugnancy  in  them- 
felves, or  a  Contradiction  to  fome  neceflary  and 
eternal  Truth,  which  God  himfelf  cannot  alter. 
And  of  Things  poffible  in  their  own  Nature ; 
fome  are  poffible  to  an  unlimited  Power,  which 
yet  are  impoffible  to  a  Power  that  is  limited  :  A 
Man  can  build  a  Houfe,  tho'  he  cannot  create  a 
World.  And  of  limited  Powers  there  is  an  end- 
Jefs  Variety,  fo  that  what  is  poffible  to  one  may 
be  impoflible  to  another :  Here  therefore  the 
Maxim  ^s,  That  what  is  Fact  is  poffible,  but,  /V 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  if  it  be  poffible  it 
is  Fact. 

§  14.     And  laftly  :  To  this  Head  of  Caufes 
~r  ,_,,.        and  Effects  doth  alfo  belong  the  Di- 

'  r       * 1  ftinction  of  Things  perfect  and  imper- 
ii   f  t     fect :  ^n  ^^ect  *s  ^a^  t0  ^e  perfect, 

^  *     '     when  it  is  finifhed  according  to  the 
Plan  or  Defign  of  it,  and  fitted  to  anfwer  the 
End  propofed,  from  whence  we  arife  to  the  ge- 
neral Notion  of  Perfection.     And  we  fay,  a  Be- 
ing 
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ing  or  Thing  is  perfect,  when  it  hath  all  the  Parts,' 
Properties  or  Powers,  that  a  Thing  of  that  Na- 
ture ought  to  have  in  order  to  conftitute  it  in  that 
Kind  of  Being,  and  to  render  it  capable  of  an-f 
fwering  the  End  of  its  being  :  As  a  Man  is  faid 
to  be  perfect,  that  has  all  the  Parts  and  Powers 
that  a  Man,  as  fuch,  ought  to  have,  fo  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  general  End  of  his  Being  ;  i.  e.  fome 
good  Degree  of  Happinefs : — He  is  then  faid  to 
be  perfect  in  his  Kind,  tho'  fome  of  the  fame 
Kind  may  have  their  Properties  and  Powers  in  a 
greater  Degree  of  Perfection  than  others,  and  fo 
be  perfecter  in  Degree,  tho*  not  in  Kind,  and  con- 
fequently  capable  of  anfwering  fome  nobler  Ends, 
with  regard  both  to  themfelves  and  others,  as 
enjoying  or  communicating  certain  higher  De- 
grees of  Happinefs.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  fay 
a  Thing  is  imperfect,  when  it  is  deftitute  of  certain 
Parts  or  Properties  that  a  Thing  of  that  Kind 
ought  to  have  ;  as  a  Man  with  but  one  Hand,  or 
one  Eye,  or  an  Ideot,  &c.  who  confequently 
cannot  fo  well  be  ufeful  to  others,  or  enjoy  himfelf. 
But  if  any  Creature  hath  all  the  Parts  and  Pro- 
perties that  a  Creature  of  that  Kind  ought  to 
have,  tho*  it  is  faid  to  be  perfect  in  its  Kind,  yet 
it  is  faid  to  be  but  comparatively  perfect  with  re- 
fpect  to  other  Kinds  of  Beings  of  greater  Per- 
fection and  Excellency,  as  being  made  for  higher 
Ends;  /'.  e,  to  enjoy  or  communicate  greater 
Degrees  of  Happinefs  \  but  what  Degrees  of 
Being  or  Perfection  any  Thing  has,  it  receives 
from  the  free  Will  and  Pleafure  of  its  Caufe. 
And  that  Being  only  is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  per- 
fect, who  hath  an  entire  abfolute  Fulnefs  of  Be- 
ing, Perfection  and  Excellency,  and  confequent- 
Jy  enjoys  the  higheft  Happinefs,  having  in  and  of 

Himfdf 
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Himfclf  all  Being,  all  that  truly  is,  and  there- 
fore an  All-fufficiency,  even  every  Thing  that  can 
contribute  to  render  both  Himfelf  and  all  his 
Creatures  compleatlyNhappy. 

§  15.     To  this  Head  of  Perfection  therefore 
Of   <r*    th  ^ong    tne   Notions  of    Truth   and 

A  C  A  Good.  A  Thing  is  faid  to  be  true 
with  refpect  to  the  original  Archetype, 
Plan  or  Defign  of  it,  or  fo  much  of  Being  or 
Perfection  as  it  was  defigned  to  partake  of,  and 
Good  with  refpect  to  the  End  of  it,  which  it  was 
defigned  to  anfwer :  So  that  its  Truth  confifteth 
in  its  Conformity  to  its  Plan  or  Archetype,  which 
is  its  Standard  ;  and  its  Goodnefs  is  its  Fitnefs  to 
anfwer  its  End.  And  as  the  Plan  is  formed  with 
a  View  at  the  End  to  be  anfwered,  they  are  in 
effect  only  the  fame  Thing  under  diverfe  Consi- 
derations ;  and  a  Thing  is  True,  confidered  as 
intelligible,  and  Good  as  eligible.  Thus  a  Houfe 
is  faid  to  be  True,  as  it  anfwers  its  Archetype  or 
Model,  as  conceiv'd  or  understood  in  the  Mind 
of  the  Architect ;  and  Good,  as  it  is  fitted  to  an- 
fwer the  End  he  defigned  in  it,  viz.  the  Conve-  ' 
nience  and  Pleafure  of  its  Inhabitant,  on  which  it 
is  delightful  or  eligible.  So  the  Truth  of  each 
Creature,  and  of  the  whole  World,  confifts  in  its 
Conformity  to  its  original  Defign,  Archetype  or 
Standard,  conceived  in  the  infinite  Mind  of  the 
great  divinexArchitect,  and  as  fuch,  intelligible  to 
Him,  and  in  fome  Meafure  to  any  other  Mind  -, 
and  its  Goodnefs  confifts  in  its  Fitnefs  to  anfwer 
His  Ends  in  giving  it  Being,  and  particulary  the 
Happinefs  of  His  rational  Creatures,  on  account 
of  which,  it  is  pleafing  and  eligible  to  Him,  or 
any  other  intelligent  Being,  that  feels  or  qifcerns 
fhat  Fitnefs.    Hence  Goodnefs  being  in  effect:  the 

fame 
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fame  with  Perfection,  muft  have  the  fame  Di- 
ftinctions  of  Kind  and  Degree,  Comparative  and 
Abfolute  as  above.  And  the  infinite  Mind  of  the 
Deity  is  the  Standard  of  all  Things  that  exiil,  He 
is  the  Iruth  itfelf  abfolutely  and  by  way  of  Emi- 
nence, comprehending  in  Himfelf  all  that  is  and 
can  be  ;  all  Reality  and  Perfection,  confidered  as 
intelligible  and  varioufly  imitable  in  and  by  his 
Creatures  :  And  as  He  is  the  Pattern  and  Author 
of  all  Fitnefs  and  Proportion  to  any  End,  and 
the  Fountain  of  all  that  is  pleafant  and  beatifying, 
or  the  Original  of  all  that  is  Good  in  the  whole 
Creation,  He  is  Goodnefs  itfelf,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely eligible,  and  to  be  chofen  and  loved  above 
all  Things.  Thus  we  are  led  from  the  Type  to 
the  Archetype ;  from  all  the  Emanations  of  Truth 
and  Good  in  the  Creature,  varioufly  portioned 
out  as  pleafed  Him,  to  that  Being  who  is  the 
great  Principle  and  Original  of  all ;  the  Truth 
itfelf,  even  all  Truth  ;  and  Good  itfelf,  the  chief 
Good,  the  to  'ataqg'si  ;  infinite  Truth,  and  infi- 
nite Good,  all  that  can  beatify  both  Intellect,  Will 
and  Affection. 

§  1 6.     To  this  Head  of  Perfection  or  ExceU 
lency  we  may  alfo  refer  the  Confidera-  ~,   „ 
tion  of  Beauty  and  Harmony,  which       j     tj 
have  a  manifeft  Relation  to  fome  End 
which  any  Thing  is  defigned  for.  By        ^' 
Beauty,  we  vulgarly  mean,  fuch  an  AfTemblage  of 
vifible  Ideas  as  pleafes  and  charms  the  Eye ;  and 
by  Harmony,   fuch  an  AfTemblage  of  Sounds  as 
pleafes  and  charms  the  Ear.     But,   more  ftrictly 
fpeaking,    it   is   the  Mind    or    Intellect  that  is 
charmed  on  thefe  Occafions,  by   Means  of  the 
Objects  of  Sight  and  Hearing.     What  is  it  then 
.that  is  Beauty  and  Harmony  to  the  interior  intel- 
lectual 
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lectual  Senfe  of  the  Mind  ?  And  if  it  be  duly 
confidered,  it  will  be  always  found  that  it  is  Fit- 
nefs and  Proportion,  either  real  or  apparent,  in 
relation  to  fome  End  or  Ufe,  in  thofe  Objects 
that  pleafe  and  charm  us.  Thus  in  Beauty  ;  an 
Afifemblage  of  various  Ideas,  all  fitted  and  pro- 
portioned to  each  other,  and,  in  the  Whole,  to 
one  uniform  Defign  and  End,  fubfervient  to  the 
Advantage  and  Pleafure  of  an  intelligent  Mind, 
or  of  a  focial  Syftem  of  intelligent  Beings  ;  this 
is  what  pleafes  and  charms  under  the  Notion  of 
Beauty,  as  might  be  exemplified  in  the  Beauty  of 
a  Peribn,  an  Animal,  or  a  Building,  £?f.  And 
from  fenfible  Things  it  is  figuratively  and  by  Ana- 
logy transferred  to  Affections,  Actions  and  Behavi^ 
our  i  the  Beauty  whereof  confifteth  in  their  uniform 
Fitnefs  and  Tendency  to  the  Order,  Peace  and 
Happinefs  of  each  individual  Mind,  and,  in  the 
Whole,  of  any  focial  Syftem :  So  as  to  Harmo- 
ny •,  it  is  an  Affemblage  of  various  Sounds,  all 
fitted  and  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
whole  Compofition,  to  an  uniform  Defign  and 
End,  txprcfiiv*  of  what  may  pleafe  and  delight. 
the  Mind:-  And  from  Mufic  it  is  transferred  to 
fignify  Things  fitted  and  proportioned  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  whole  Syftem,  and  thence 
pleafing  and  delightful,  whether  it  be  in  the  na- 
tural or  moral  World.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  the 
Harmony  and  Order  of  all  Nature,  and  of  the 
Harmony  and  Order  of  Society.  So  that  both 
in  Beauty  and  Harmony,  the  Fitnefs  and  Propor- 
tion of  Things,  Affections  and  Actions  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  Whole,  to  the  Pleafure,  Peace 
and  Happinels  of  intelligent  Beings,  is  always 
ynderftood.  And  from  thence  we  arife  to  the 
Apprehenfion  of  the  firft  original  Beauty,  the  to 

kaaon, 
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kaaon,  the  Pattern  and  Source  of  all  Fitnefs 
and  Proportion  in  the  abfolute  Perfection  of  the 
divine  Intellect  and  Conduct,  and  the  Harmony 
of  the  divine  Attributes  and  Operations,  and  all 
the  Happinefs,  both  divine,  human  and  angeli- 
cal, refulting  therefrom. 

§  17.  Next  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Being 
or  Thing  as  exifting  from  its  Caufes,  «r„  ,„ 
we  confider  it  as  a  Subftance  with  re-  '  A  A  ■ 
gard  to  its  Accidents,  and  a  Subject  . , 
with  refpect  to  its  Adjuncts.  The  „  ,.  '  , 
primary  Notion  we  have  of  Subftance  .J. 
is  taken  from  Body,  as  being  fome-  ^ 
thing  that  is  hard  or  folid,  and  refills  the  Touch, 
as  Gold,  Wood,  &c.  and  obferving  a  Number  of 
other  Ideas  or  fenjible  Qualities  always  attending 
it,  or  connected  with  it,  we  call  them  its  Acci- 
dents, as  long,  broad,  thick,  fquare,  round,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  &c.  Of  thefe,  we  obferve  fome  ef- 
fential  to  all  Bodies,  as  Length,  Breadth,  Thick- 
nefs  -,  others  we  obferve  to  be  various  in  different 
Bodies,  as  fquare,  round,  white,  black,  &c.  Thofe 
Qualities  that  are  eflential  to  any  Thing,  we  call 
Properties-,  and  the  others  are  more  properly 
called  Accidents,  Modes  or  Modifications.  Now 
that  folid,  extended,  figured  Thing,  which  refills 
the  Touch,  being  the  firft  Idea  or  Combination 
of  Ideas,  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Subftance, 
we  are  apt  to  confider  that  as  the  Foundation  or 
Subjlratum  to  the  reft,  and  the  other  Qualities  as 
fubfifting  in  it,  or  depending  on  it,  tho',  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  they  are  rather  only  co-exiftent  and 
connected  with  it  by  the^  Law  of  Nature,  which 
is  the  meer  Fiat  of  the  Almighty.  This  is  our 
original  and  proper  Notion  of  Subftance  in  Bodies, 
and  from  thence  we  analogically  apply  it  to 
C  Minds 
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Minds  or  Spirits,  tho'  they  arc  Beings  of  an  in- 
tirely  different  Kind,  and  have  nothing  common 
to  them  but  meer  Being  or  Exiftence,  fo  that 
great  Care  muft  be  taken  that  we  do  not  imagine 
any  Thing  like  a  folid  Subfiratum  in  Spirits  as 
fuch.  But  if  we  muft  apply  the  Word  Subjtance 
indifferently  to  both,  it  may  be  defined  to  mean 
any  diftinct  Being  confidered  as  confifting  of  its 
effential  Properties.  Thus  a  Body  we  call  a  Sub- 
fiance,  as  confifting  of  folid  Length,  Breadth  and 
Thicknefs,  or  folid  Extenfion,  which  are  its  effen- 
tial  Properties,  without  which  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  being  what  it  is  :  So  we  call  a  Spirit  or 
Mind,  a  Subftance,  as  being  a  Power  or  Princi- 
ple of  confeious  Perception  and  Activity,  which  are 
Properties  effential  to  it  as  being  what  it  is.  Thus 
we  may  fay,  a  Tree,  a  Horfe,  a  Man,  an  Angel, 
&c.  (and  by  Analogy,  even  the  Deity  Himfelf ) 
are  Subftances.  And  thofe  Qualities  that  are  not 
effential  to  it,  may,  as  I  faid,  be  called  its  Modes 
or  Accidents ;  as  in  a  Man,  to  be  tall  or  Jhort, 
white  or  black,  fat  or  lean,  learned  or  ignorant, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  &c.  which  have  alfo,  fome- 
times,  been  called  Adjuncts :  But  this  Term  is 
more  properly  applied  to  external  Appendages  or 
Circumftances,  as  Clothes,  Riches,  &c.  with  re- 
fpect  to  which  the  Being  is  called  a  Subject ,  and 
any  of  them,  whether  Properties,  Modes  or  Ad- 
juncts, in  fpeaking  of  it,  are  called  Attributes ; 
and  a  fuccinct  lively  Enumeration  of  any  or  all 
of  thefe,  in  any  Subject,  difcriminating  it  from 
any  other  Thing,  is  called  a  Defcription  of  it. 

Of     Time      §  l8,     EvERY    Body   or    fenfible 
d  Place    ^hing  tnat  *s>  muft  neceflarily  have 

c.  »'  fome  Time  and  Place,  in  which  it  ex- 

ijpace  ana     -n        i  •  ,  ,         , 

T)      ton  '  wnicn  are  reckoned  among  its 

ura  *    '    principal  Modes  5  and  by  its  Time,  is 

ufually 
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ufually  meant,  that  Portion  of  Duration ;  and  by  its 
Place  is  meant,  that  Portion  of  Space,  in  which  it 
exifts.  But  then  by  Space,  we  muft  mean  the  whole 
Extent  of  fenfible  Things,  the  Place  of  each  par- 
ticular Thing,  being  that  Part  of  the  whole  Ex- 
tent which  it  occupies,  in  its  proper  Situation  re- 
lative to  the  reft :  And  by  Duration,  muft  be 
meant,  the  whole  Continuance  of  the  Exiftence 
of  the  entire  fenfible  World,  meafured  out  by 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  Time  of  any 
particular  fenfible  Thing,  means,  its  continuing 
to  exift  during  fo  many  Parts,  or  fuch  a  Number 
of  his  Revolutions.  But  Time,  confidered  as  a 
Conception  in  the  Mind,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Succefllon  of  its  Ideas,  of  which  the  Succeflion 
of  fome  principal  One$;,  as  the  Revolution  of 
Tears,  Days,  &c.  being  fettled  and  ftable  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  Courfe  of  Nature,  are 
confidered  as  Standards  or  Meafures  to  the  reft. 
Such  are  Time  and  Place,  Space  and  Duration, 
literally  with  regard  to  the  fenfible  World,  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  and  they  are  only 
figuratively,  and  by  Anajtogy,  afcribed  to  Spirits 
or  intelligent  active  Beings,  concerning  which  the 
Term  Vbi,  where,  and  when,  by  fome  have  been 
preferred.  For,  as  their  Exiftence  is  intirely  of 
another  Kind  from  that  of  Bodies,  fo  muft  their 
Space  and  Duration  be  :  As  their  Exiftence  con- 
fifts  in  confcious,  a£tiv<;  Intelligence,  fo  their 
Space  muft  mean  only  l:he  Extent  or  Reach  of 
their  intelligent  active  Po  wers,  and  their  Duration 
only  their  Continuance  to  exert  thofe  Powers  : 
But,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  they  are  fo  far  from  exift- 
ing  in  Space  and  Time,  that,  on  the  other  Hand, 
Space  and  Time  do  truly  exift  in  them.  And 
accordingly  the  infinite  eternal  Mind  is  fo  far 
C  2  from 
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from  exifting  in  infinite  Space  and  Duration,  that 
He  comprehendeth  all  Space  and  Duration,  and 
every  Thing  that  is  within  His  boundlefs  Intellect, 
and  is  prefent  to  all  Times  and  Places,  not  after 
the  Manner  of  being  co-extended  with  them, 
but  as  an  infinitely  active,  all-comprehending  In- 
tellect, to  whom  all  Things,  all  Times  and  Pla- 
ces, are  at  once  prefent,  without  Succefilon  or  Li- 
mitation ;  i.  e.  they  are  at  once  known  to  His  in- 
finite Mind,  and  fubjected  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  His  unlimited  Will  and  Power. 

§  19.  Next  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Being 
Of  Whole  or  ^ing,  as  Subflance  with  regard  to 
and  Parts  *ts  Accidents,  and  a  Subject  with  re- 
gard to  its  Adjuncts,  we  confider  it 
as  a  Whole  with  regard  to  the  Parts  whereof  it 
confifts :  As  a  Man  confifts  of  Soul  and  Body ; 
and  his  Body,  of  his  Head,  Trunk  and  Limbs, 
each  of  which  may  be  yet  further  fub-divided. 
On  the  other  Hand,  we  call  that  a  Part,  which  is 
confidered  as  being  not  an  entire  Thing  of  itfelf, 
but  as  it  goes,  in  Conjunction  with  other  Parts, 
to  the  Conftitution  of  a  Whole  or  entire  Being,  as 
a  Leg  or  an  Arm,  with  rcfpect  to  the  Human  Bo- 
dy :  Such  is  any  individual  Thing  with  refpect  to 
the  Parts  whereof  it  confifts,  which  therefore  may 
be  called  an  Individual  Whole,  as  not  being  divi- 
fible  into  more  of  the  fame  Kind,  or  Quantity, 
and  the  Parts  of  which  are  not  of  themfelves  intire 
Beings.  But  befides  this,  there  is,  what  is  called 
an  aggregate  Whole,  the  Parts  of  which,  are  each 
a  diltinct  intire  Being,  tho'  it  has  a  Relation  to 
other  diftinct  Beings,  with  which  it  is  connected 
as  Parts  of  another  Whole  •,  and  the  Parts  are  ei- 
ther of  the  fame,  or  of  different  Kinds:  Such,  of 
the  firft  Sort,  is  an  Army,  confiding  of  the  many 

diftinct 
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diftindt  individual  Men  whereof  it  is  conftituted, 
each  of  which,  is  an  intire  Being  of  himfelf,  and 
all  of  the  jame  Kind. — And  fuch,  of  the  other 
Sort,  is  the  whole  World  with  regard  to  all  the 
various  diftincl:  beings  whereof  it  confifts,  but 
thofe  of  different  Kinds,  as  Bodies,  Spirits,  Men, 
Beajls,  'Trees,  Stones,  &c.  So  that  the  fame 
Thing  may  be  a  Whole  with  regard  to  the  Parts 
whereof  it  confifts,  and  a  Part,  as  it  goes  to  the 
Conftitution  of  another  Whole  :  And  the  Max- 
im here  is,  that  The  Whole  is  greater  than  either 
of  its  Parts,  and  equal  to  them  all  taken  together, 
which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  mathematical  De- 
monftrations.  This  Notion  of  Whole  and  Parts, 
is  originally  taken  from  Bodies,  and  is  properly 
and  literally  to  be  underftood  of  them  and  their 
Dimenfibns,  but  may  analogically  and  improper- 
ly W  To  to  Spirits-,  in  which  Senfe  we 
may  fay,  The  Soul  is  a  Whole,  and  the  Under - 
/landing,  Will,  Affections  and  Exertions  of  it  may 
be  confidered  as  Farts  of  it,  they  bearing  the  like 
Analogy  to  the  Soul,  as  the  Members  and  Or- 
gans do  to  the  Body. 

§20.     Under  this  Head  of  Whole  and  Parts, 
we  may  confidtr  the  Notions  of  Unity  n,     JT  . 
and  Multiplicity,  Number  and  Order.      j  M  )  ? 
A  Whole  or  intire  Being,  confidered  as     ,.  . 
btmgjimple  or  indivifible  into  more  of  -^7    -^ 
the  fame  Kind  or  Quantity,  we  call  a       ,  n   , 
Unit  or  One  intire  individual  Being,  as 
one  Shilling,  one  Tree,  one  Ox,  one  Man,   one 
Angel :    Thence  it  is  applied  alfo  to  an  aggregate 
Whole,  as  one  Army,  one  World.  And  the  Parts 
of  which  any  Whole  is  compounded  or  confifts, 
are  faid  to  be  manifold.     And  by  how  much  the 
lefs  of  Compofition  there  is  in  any  Being,  by  fo 
C  3  much 
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much  the  perfecter  it  is,  as  being  fo  much  the 
more  One  :  Hence  Spirit  being  compounded  on- 
ly of  Power  and  Act,  is  more  perfect  than  Body, 
which  is  compounded  of  many  Parts  and  Di- 
mensions. And  as  Power  and  Act  in  the  Deity 
intirely  coincide,  He  is  the  moft  perfect  Being, 
as  being  the  moft;  fimple  and  intirely  One,  and 
therefore  is  called  pure  Atl,  without  any  Va- 
riety or  Multiplicity  ;  a  moft  perfect  Unit,  con- 
fifting  of  all  Reality  and  Perfection.  Now  from 
the  Multiplicity  of  Individuals  with  regard  to  an 
aggregate  Whole,  and  of  Parts  with  Regard  to 
each  individual  Whole,  we  have  the  Conception 
of  Number,  the  Parts  being  numerous  or  confirm- 
ing of  a  Number  of  Units,  as  many  Members  in 
the  fame  Body,  many  Men,  many  Beajis,  many 
Trees,  &c.  to  which  in  Computation,  we  give 
the  Denominations  of  One,  Two,  Three,  Four, 
&c.  And  thefe  Parts  we  confider  as  fubfifting  in 
fome  Order >  according  to  their  feveral  Relations 
and  Situations,  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Whole :  Of  which  we  fay,  one  is  pricr,  the 
other  pofterior  to  the  other,  either  in  Nature, 
Time,  Place,  Dignity  or  Knowledge,  as  a  Father 
to  his  Son,  &c.  And  this  Order  of  Things 
which  we  exprefs  by  the  Terms,  fir  ft,  fecond, 
third,  fourth,  &c.  we  find  to  be  founded  in  fome 
Eftablifhment  which  we  obferve  to  be  made  in 
the  Courfe  of  Nature,  which  therefore,  in  all 
our  Divifions  and  Sub-divifions,  Conceptions  and 
Reafonings,  we  mould  make  our  Standard,  and 
endeavour  to  follow  it  as  exactly  as  ever  we  can. 

§  21.     Moreover,    to  this  Head  of  Unity 
Of  Identity  anc*  Multiplicity,  belong  the  Notions 
and  Diver-  oiIdentity  and  Diver/ity.     A  Tiling  is 
:'  faid  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  when  it 

J  J'  appears  to  have  all  the  effential  indi- 

viduating 
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viduating  Properties  at  one  Time  that  it  had  at 
another,  tho'  it  may  differ  in  fome  Things  acci- 
dental or  circumftantial,  as  a  Man  at  5  and  at 
50 :  But  if  Things  differ  in  any  Thing  effential, 
we  fay,  they  are  Diverfe,  being  not  the  fame, 
but  the  one  a  different  and  diftinct  Being  from 
the  other  •,  as  an  Apple  and  an  Oyfter.  But  Iden- 
tity is  of  very  different  Confideration  in  Bodies 
and  in  Spirits,  as  they  are  Beings  of  an  entirely 
different  Kind.  In  Bodies,  we  call  that  one  and 
the  fame,  which,  however  it  may  differ  in  fome 
Things  not  effential  to  it,  yet  in  Things  peculiar 
to  it,  it  affects  our  Senfes  in  the  fame  Manner  at 
one  Time  as  at  another,  or  confifts  of  the  fame 
fenfible  Qualities,  Figure,  Colour,  &c.  effential  to 
it ;  as  a  Mountain  now,  and  twenty  Years'  ago : 
And  thofe  are  diver fe  or  diftinct  Bodies  one  from 
another,  that  confift  of  different  fenfible  Quali- 
ties effential  to  each,  as  Gold  and  Lead  -,  or  that 
in  Bodies  is  the  fame  or  different,  which  appears 
to  confift  of  the  fame  or  different  individuating 
fenfible  Qualities.  But  as  by  a  Spirit,  which  is 
alfo  called  a  Per/on,  we  mean  a  diftinct,  confcious, 
intelligent  Agent,  fo  his  Identity  confifts  in  being 
confcious  of  a  Series  of  Perceptions  and  Actions 
that  he  knows  to  be  his  own  and  not  another's, 
by  which  therefore  he  knows  he  is  the  fame  Per- 
fon  ijow  with  himfelf  twenty  or  fifty  Years  ago, 
which  continued  Confcioufnefs  is  his  diftinct  in- 
dividuating Property.  Whereas  Peter  is  not  the 
fame  with  Paul,  but  another  Perfon,  each  having 
diftincl:  individuating  Properties,  the  one  being 
confcious  of  a  different  and  diftincl  Series  of  Per- 
ceptions and  Actions  from  the  other :  And  ano- 
ther appears  to  me  the  fame  with  himfelf  at  dif- 
ferent Times,  or  to  be  a  different  Perfon,  ac- 
C  4  cording 
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cording  as  From  his  Words  and  Actions,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  confcious  or  not  confcious  of  the  fame 
Perceptions  and  Actions.  This  is  the  ufual  and 
common  Senfe  of  the  Word  Per/on,  which, 
however,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  not  a  di- 
ftinct  Being,  but  a  diftinct  Capacity :  In  which 
Senfe  the  fame  Intelligence  may  fuftain  diverfe 
Perfons,  by  acting  in  fo  many  different  Characters 
or  Capacities.  I  need  fay  nothing  here  of  the 
Senfe  of  this  Word,  as  ufed  in  Divinis. 

§  22.     Furthermore,  fome  Things  are  faid 

f)f  q*i-       to  agree ,  others  to  differ,  and  be  op- 
Vf   1  kings  ^te  tQ  each  Qther  .  And  thoj-e  cffongs 

*  „  &  that  agree  in  a  third  'Thing,  are  faid 
M  J  '  f0  agree  between  themfehes  ;  and  the 
Idea  or  Conception  of  the  one,  in  fome  refpett,  in- 
cludes or  implies  the  Ideas  or  Conception  of  the 
the  other,  and  vice  verfd.  Thus  Things  are  faid 
to  agree  in  their  Caufes,  Effects,  Properties,  Sub- 
jects, Adjuncts,  Time,  Place,  Quantity,  Quali- 
ty, &c.  As  two  Sons  have  one  common  Parent, 
two  Men  are  contemporary,  or  are  Countrymen, 
or  have  the  fame  Occupation,  0c,  But  Things 
are  faid  to  difagree  or  differ  in  relation  to  thefe 
Things,  as  two  Men  to  be  of  different  Countries 
or  Occupations,  &c.  And  to  be  oppofite,  when 
they  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
Idea  or  Notion  of  the  one  excludes  that  of  the 
other,  as  Light  and  Darknefs,  Heat  and  Cold, 
Extenfion  and  'Thought,  True  and  Falfe,  Right  and 
Wrong,  &c.  and  any  Thing  and  its  Privation  or 
Negation,  as  Sight  and  Blindnefs,  &c. 

Of  Thinzs       §  23'     In  the  next  Place'  we  %» 

Junlnrun    Things  are  e1mh  when  they  have  the 

taual  Quantity,    whether   difcreet   or 

continued ;  i.  e.  Number  or  Magnitude, 

as 
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as  2+2=4  and  any  two  Right  Angles  are  equal 
to  each  other,  having  the  fame,  or  an  equal 
Number  of  Parts  or  Degrees.  On  the  contrary, 
we  fay  Things  are  Unequal,  when  one  is  Greater, 
and  the  other  Lefs,  as  3  is  more  than  2,  a  Right 
Angle  is  greater  than  an  Acute,  and  lefs  than  an 
Obtufe,  &c.  And  here  the  Mathematicians  have 
feveral  Maxims  which  are  the  Foundations  of 
their  Demonstrations ;  as,  Equals  added  to  Equals, 
ptake  the  Whole  equal;  and  Equals  taken  from  E- 
quals,  leave  the  Remainder  equal:  So  of  Unequals, 
&c.  And  from  Bodies  and  their  Dimenfions, 
this  is  by  Analogy  transferred  to  Spirits  or  Minds, 
which  are  compared  in  their  Powers  and  Facul- 
ties, as  Bodies,  &c.  in  their  Quantities :  Thus 
We  fay,  one  Man  or  Angel  has  an  equal,  greater 
or  lefs  Degree  of  Understanding,  Force  or  Acti- 
vity, than  another,  and  thofe  of  the  Deity  are 
infinite,  and  beyond  all  Comparifon.  To  this 
Head  belong  the  Arguments,  a  majore  ad  minus 
affirmando,  and  a  minore  ad  majus  negando  ;  as,  if 
one  Man  can  lift  fuch  a  Weight,  much  more 
two ;  and  if  two  cannot  lift  it,  much  lefs  one. 

§  24.     And  lajlly,  we  fay,  Things  are  like  one 
another,  when  the  one  refembleth  the  ~r  ^j. 
other  in  fome  Quality,  Power  or  Fa-   ,/        .* 
culty  ;    and   of  all  other  Analogies,       ,.-, 
thofe  between  the  natural  and  moral 
World  are  the  moil  pleafant  and  ufeful ;  God 
having  defigned  the  one  as  an  Emblem  of  the 
other,  whereby  we  may  be  bed  inftructed  from 
our  Senfes  in  what  molt  concerns  us :  As  Know- 
ledge  is  like  Eight,  or  Benevolence  like  Attraction  ; 
i.  e.  Knowledge  is  to  the  Mind,  what  Eight  is  to 
the  Eye,  in  the  Difcovery   of    'Truth,      In  like 
Manner,  Benevolence  is  to  Society  what  Attraclion 

is 
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is  to  Nature,  as  the  one  preferves  Order  and 
Harmony  in  the  natural  World-,  fo  the  other 
preferves  Peace  and  Happinefs  in  the  moral 
World.  This  is  what  is  called  Analogy  or  Pro- 
portion ;  and  is  either  continued  or  disj  unci  .—Con- 
tinued when  the  firfi  Term  is  to  the  fecond,  as 
the  fecond  is  to  the  third,  as,  The  Parent  is  to  the 
Child,  as  the  Child  is  to  the  Grandchild.  DisjuncJ, 
when  thzjirft  is  to  the  fecond,  as  the  third  to  the 
fourth ;  as,  Virtue  is  to  the  Soul,  as  Health  is  to 
the  ZWy,  in  regard  to  Eafe  and  Tranquility. — 
To  this  Head  belong  the  Mathematicians  Doc- 
trine of  Proportions,  or  the  Similitude  of  Ratio's, 

as,    2:4:14:8.    and    2:41:6:  12. Here 

likewife  belong  moral  Proportions,  or  the  Fitnefs 
of  Affections  and  Actions  to  Characters  with  re- 
gard to  Happinefs.  Hence  that  reciprocal  Pro- 
portion expreffing  the  grand  Foundation  Principle 
of  Morals,  That  fuch  Affections  and  Actions  as 
are  right  or  wrong  in  another  towards  me,  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  my  Happinefs  or  Mifery  in  the 
Whole,  mud  for  the  fame  Reafon  be  right  or 
wrong  in  me  towards  him,  fuppofing  an  Ex- 
change of  Characters.— Thus  of  Similitude.  On 
the  other  Hand,  we  fay,  Things  are  Unlike, 
when  they  have  different  Qualities  and  Powers ; 
as  John  is  not  like  'Thomas,  the  one(  being  a  good 
Genius,  the  other  a  Dunce. 

§  25.     Whatever  Being  or  Thing,  orwhat- 
Of    T)o       ever  P°wer'   Effect,   Property,  Ad- 

minationt?  Junct  or  Part'  Qs^^Y  or  Quality  of 
r»  r    x-        any  Thing  be  the  Object  of  our  Con- 
J  iideration  ;    in   order    the   better   to 

think  of  it  by  ourfelves,  and  efpecially  in  order 
to  convcrfe  with  one  another  about  it,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  it  a  Name,  or  annex  fome  Sound 

or 
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or  other  Sign,  agreed  upon  to  be  fteadily  figni- 
ficative  of  it,  whether  it  be  an  Object  of  the 
Senfe  and  Imagination,  or  of  the  pure  Intellect 
and  Reafon ;  and  that  Sound  or  Sign  fo  efta- 
blifhed,  becomes  a  Kind  of  Vehicle  to  the  Idea 
or  Conception,  whether  Simple,  Compound  or 
Complex.  Thus  we  give  the  Names  White, 
Black,  Red,  &c.  to  the  Colours  fo  called,  Hard, 
Soft,  Hot,  Cold,  &c.  to  the  tangible  Qualities  fo 
called  ;  and  Confcioufnefs,  Perception,  Self-exertion, 
&e.  to  the  fimple  Conceptions  fo  called. — Thus 
to  inftance  in  the  Compounds  •,  we  give  the  Name 
Gold  to  a  certain  yellow  Metal  that  is  the  heavi- 
er!: and  mod  ductile  of  all  others,  and  the  Name 
Cherry  to  the  Fruit  of  fuch  a  Tree,  and  of  fuch 
a  particular  Figure,  Confidence  and  Tafte  ;  and 
fo  the  Name  Jujlice,  to  an  Action  of  an  intelligent 
Agent,  defigning  to  render  to  every  one  what  he 
apprehends  to  be  his  Due,  &V.  This  is  called 
Denomination,  or  giving  Names  to  Things :  And 
the  great  Rule  to  be  obferved  in  this  Affair,  is, 
That  we  conftantly  annex  fuch  an  Idea  or  Con- 
ception, or  fuch  a  precife  Collection  or  Combina- 
tion of  either  fenfible  Ideas  or  intellectual  No- 
tions, to  fuch  a  Name  or  Word,  and  always 
ufe  it  in  the  fame  Senfe.  And  the  true  Notion 
of  a  Definition,  whether  in  Things  fenfible  or 
intellectual,  confifts  in  explaining  what  are  the 
precife  Ideas  or  Conceptions,  which  are  combined 
and  annexed  to  fuch  a  Name.  Thus  the  Word 
Gold  means  a  yellow  fufible  Body,  of  the  greateft 
Weight  and  Ductility  of  any  other,  and  foluble 
in  Aqua  Regia.  So  the  Word  Spirit,  means  a 
confeious,  intelligent,  active,  felf-exerting  Being. 
Thus  we  define  compound  Ideas,  or  complex 
Conceptions ;  but  as  for  thofe  that  are  fimple, 

they 
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they  cannot  be  defined  otherwifc  than  by  fome 

fynonymous  Term,  becaufe  they  can  be  known 

only  by  Experience. 

|  26.     Any   one  intire  Being  that  cannot  be 

f)f/4h(l         divided  into  more  of  the  fame  Kind, 

/    •*  rac~  we  call  an  Individual,  whether  it  be  a 

r  l  ?n.     Body,  or  a  Spirit,  and  in  order  the 

/  ,n  l?l~  better  to  think  and  fpeak  of  it,  we 
duals, Sorts     .  xt  \u- 

a  v  A     Slve  2t  a  proper  Name,   as,    to  this 
ana,  Atnas.  Mm  the  Name  of  y^  t0  thatj  Pgm 

ter ;  to  this  Horfe,  the  Name  Bucephalus,  to  that 
Dog,  the  Name  Argus,  &c.  And  if  there  be 
no  Occafion  for  a  proper  Name,  we  fay  this 
Tree,  that  Stone,  that  Piece  of  Gold,  &c.  And 
obferving  that  there  are  a  great  Number  of  In- 
dividuals that  agree  in  certain  efTential  Properties 
that  difcriminate  them  from  all  other  Things,  we 
call  all  the  Beings  of  that  Sort,  a  Species,  and  a- 
gree  upon  a  common  Name  that  fhall  indifferent- 
ly ftand  for  every  Individual  of  that  Sort :  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  Abjlraction.  Thus  obferving 
all  the  Individuals  of  Men  to  agree  in  *a  certain 
Figure,  Shape  and  Structure,  and  in  certain  Pow- 
ers of  Reafon,  Speech  and  Activity,  we  call  the 
whole  Species  by  the  general  Name,  Man,  in 
which  we  do,  in  effect,  fubftitute  fome  indivi- 
dual Idea  to  reprefent  the  whole  Species,  and  an- 
nex to  it  a  general  Name  common  to  all  the  In- 
dividuals. And  comparing  this  Sett  of  Beings, 
which  we  call  Mankind,  with  another  Sett  which 
we  call  Beajls,  we  find  there  are  fome  Proper- 
ties in  which  they  all  agree,  as  Life,  Senfe  and 
fpontaneous  Motion,  &c.  to  thefe  we  give  a 
more  general  Name  or  Genus,  that  fhall  ftand  for 
them  all,  as  the  Word  Animal.  And  afcending 
higher,  we  obferve  that  each  Tribe  of  Animals 

agree 
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agree  with  another  Sett  of  Beings  called  Plants, 
in  vegetable  Life,  and  fo  conftitute  a  yet  more 
general  Name  to  ftand  for  them  all,  as  the 
Word  Animate.  And  finding  all  thefe  agree 
ftill  with  a  vaftly  greater  Number  of  other  Things, 
Elements,  Stones,  Metals,  &c.  in  the  three  Dimen- 
fions,  Length,  Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  we  agree 
on  the  yet  more  general  Name  Body  to  compre- 
hend them  all.  And  laftly,  Spirits  are  yet  ano- 
ther Sett  of  Beings,  intirely  and  toto  Ccelo  diffe- 
rent from  Bodies  of  any  Sort,  whofe  Efience  con- 
fifts  in  confeious  Perception  and  Activity,  and 
have  nothing  common  with  them  but  bare  Exi- 
ftence  •,  fo  that  we  comprehend  them  all,  both 
Bodies  and  Spirits,  both  Things  perceiving,  and 
Things  perceived,  Things  active,  and  Things 
pafiive,  under  the  moll  general  Name  Being,  or 
Thing ;  i.  e.  what  is,  or  exifts.  This  is  the  high- 
eft  Genus  of  all,  which,  with  the  fubordinate 
Genera  or  Kinds,  have  been  confidered  as  another 
Kind  of  Whole,  called  Totum  Genericum  (to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  other  Whole,  explained  above, 
§  19.  which  is  properly  fo  called,  but  for  Di- 
ftindtion-fake  is  alfo  termed  Totum  Integrale)  and 
its  Parts  are  called  Species  (the  Parts  of  the  other 
being  called  its  Members.) — And  the  Divijion  of 
the  Genus  into  its  Species  may  more  fitly  be  cal- 
led Dijlribution,  and  that  of  the  Integrum  into  its 
Members,  Partition.  Thus  in  the  Inftance  before 
us,  we  diftribute  Beings  into  Bodies  and  Spirits ; 
Bodies  into  Inanimate  and  Animate  \  Animate  into 
Plants  and  Animals  ;  and  Animals  into  Men  and 
Beafts.  And  laftly,  thefe  loweft  Species  can  be 
diftributed  only  into  the  feveral  Individuals  :  But 
the  Individuals,  tho'  they  cannot  be  diftributed 
into  Sorts,    they  may  be  dijlinguijhed  by  their 

Caufes 
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Caufes,  Effecls,  Subjetls  or  Adjuncls,  &c.  ar,, 
by  their  Families,  Places,  or  Countries,  by  their 
Colours,  Seels  or  Occupations,  and  other  accidental 
Circumftances. 

§  27.     It  is  of  great  Importance^  in  order  to 
p     .  think  clearly  and  juftly,  to  take  Care 

/  T  tCf~Tt      t^at   We  ^aVe  aS  eX         a  Motion    as 
ry  oj    0-  pQ^jjjjg  0f  ajj  th0fe  properties  in  eve- 

TUts     ry. Kind  of  Beins' that  do  efrentially 

*       '       diftinguifh  one  from  another,  that  we 
may  make  our  Definitions  and  Divifions  juft,  and 
avoid   as    far    as   poflible,    that    Perplexity   of 
Thought  and  Expreflion  which  arifeth  from  con- 
founding one  Thing  with  another.     But  this  is 
more  efpecially  neceflary  in  that  firft.  great  Divi- 
lion  of  Beings  into  Bodies  and  Spirits  ;    becaufe 
we  take  our  firft  Rife  to  Knowledge  from  fenfi- 
ble  Things  or  Bodies,  and  by  that  Means  are  fo 
prepoffeffed  with  a  Notion  of  their  Reality  and 
Importance,  that  it  is  with  much  Difficulty  that 
we  rife  to  the  Notion  of  Spirits  and  what  relates 
to  them ;   or,   when  we  do,  to  have  any  ftrong 
Apprehenfion  of  their  Reality  and  Importance, 
or  to  conceive  of  them  but  under  corporeal  Ima- 
ges.    We  mould  therefore  labour  much  in  the 
Bufinefs  of  Reflexion,  and  AbftracYion  from  fen- 
fible  to  intellectual  Things,  and  difengage  our- 
felves  from  Senfe  and  Imagination  as  much  as 
poflible  •,  and  confider,  that  tho*  our  Notion  of 
■Spirits  is  intirely  of  a   different  Nature  and  Ori- 
ginal, from  that  of  Bodies,   it  is  neither  lefs  real 
and  fubftantial,  nor  indeed  lefs  clear  and  certain. 
Thefe  we  have  from  Senfe  and  Imagination,  and 
thofe  from  Confcioufnefs  and  Reafoning  ;  but  as 
thefe  are  Faculties  of  as  much  Reality  and  Cer- 
tainty, as  thole  (nay  more)  we  are  not  lefs  cer- 
tain 
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tain  of  the  Exiftence  of  Spirits  than  of  Bodies, 
nor  have  we  a  lefs  clear  Notion  of  the  one  than 
the  other.  I  am  as  intuitively  certain  of  my  own 
Exiftence  by  Confcioufnefs,  as  of  the  Exiftence 
of  Bodies  by  Senfe,  and  am  as  demonftratively 
fure  of  the  Exiftence  of  other  Spirits,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  eternal  Parent  Mind,  as  I  am  of 
any  Thing  imaginable,  whatfoever:  Nay  (as  I 
faid)  upon  due  Consideration,  it  will  appear  that 
the  Evidence  and  Reality  here  hath  much  the 
Advantage.  And  I  do  as  clearly  and  perfectly 
know  what  I  mean,  when  I  fay  /  or  my/elf,  as 
when  I  fay  my  Body  ;  and  have  as  clear  a  Notion 
of  the  Meaning  or  Conceptions  annexed  to  the 
Words,  Senfe,  Imagination,  Confcioufnefs,  Under- 
jianding,  Reafon,  Pleafure,  Aver/ion,  Aclivity, 
Self-exertion,  &c.  as  of  the  Meaning  or  Ideas 
annexed  to  the  Words,  Extenfion,  Figure,  Soli- 
dity, Motion,  Colour,  Sound,  Heat,  Cold,  Sweet, 
Bitter,  &c.  I  as  perfectly  know  the  one  as  the 
other.  So  that  I  muft  confider  Spirits,  as  being 
as  much  real  and  intelligible  Beings  as  Bodies,  tho* 
of  entirely  a  different  Kind  •,  and  indeed  as  much 
more  real,  as  they  are  a  more  perfect  Kind  of  Be- 
ings ;  as  Perception  and  Action  are  Things  of  great- 
er Reality  and  Perfection,  than  being  perceived 
and  acted  ;  Activity  than  Pafiivity :  And  they  muft 
be  of  as  much  more  Importance,  as  one's  Self 
and  the  Enjoyment  of  one's  Self  is  of  more  Im- 
portance to  us,  than  any  outward  fenfible  Ob- 
jects. 

§28.     Indeed  there  is  a  Difficulty  ~r    «• 
in  being  duly  difengaged  from  Things  ^      'f  */ ' 
fenfible,  in  order  the  better  to  conceive  cgAnalom 
of  Things  intelligible,    fpiritual  and  ®" 

divine,    and    we    are    obliged  to  make  ufe  of 

thofe 
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thofe  as  a  Means  and  Step  to  thefe,  ufing  fenfi- 
ble  Signs,  Metaphors  and  Analogies,  to  reprefent 
and  fhadow  forth  thofc  more  noble,  abftract  Ob- 
jects of  Intellect,  Reafon  and  Faith  :  For  (to  ufe 
the  Words  of  the  great  Author  of  the  Minute 
Philofopher,  Dial.  VII.  §  i6.)<  "  As  the  Mind 
is  better  acquainted  with  fome  Sort  of  Objects 
which  are  earlier  fuggefted  to  it,  ftrike  it  more 
fenfibly,  or  are  more  eafily  comprehended 
than  others,  it  is  naturally  led  to  fubftitute  thefe 
Objects  for  fuch  as  are  more  fubtil,  fleeting 
or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  1  fay,  is 
more  natural  than  to  make  the  Things  we 
know,  a  Step  to  thofe  we  do  not  know  ;  and 
to  reprefent  and  explain  Things  lefs  familiar,  by 
others  that  are  more  fo.  Now  it  is  certain 
we  imagine  before  we  reflect,  and  we  perceive 
by  Senfe  before  we  imagine,  and  of  all  our 
Senfes,  the  Sight  is  the  moft  clear,  diftinct, 
various,  agreeable  and  comprehenfive.  Hence 
it  is  natural  to  afiift  the  Intellect  by  Imagina- 
tion, the  Imagination  by  Senfe,  and  the  other 
Senfes  by  Sight.  Hence  Figures,  Metaphors 
and  Types.  We  illuftrate  fpiritual  Things  by 
corporeal ;  we  fubftitute  Sounds  for  Thoughts, 
and  written  Letters  for  Souncfs ;  Emblems, 
Symbols  and  Hieroglyphics,  for  Things  too 
obfcure  to  ftrike,  and  too  various  or  too  fleet- 
ing to  be  retained  :  We  fubftitute  Things  ima- 
ginable for  Things  intelligible  ;  fenfible  Things 
for  imaginable  ;  fmaller  Things  for  thofe  too 
great  to  comprehend  eafily,  and  greater  Things 
for  fuch  as  dst  too  fmall  to  be  difcerned  di- 
ftinctly  ;  prefent  Things  for  abfent ;  perma- 
nent for  perifhing  •,  and  vifible  for  invifible. 
Hence  the  Ufe  of  Diagrams :   Hence  Right 

Lines 
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Lines  are  fubftituted  for  Time,  Velocity  and 
other  Thi«gs  of  very  different  Natures.  Hence 
we  fpeak  of  Spirits  in  a  figurative  Stile,  ex- 
prefllng  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  by  Allu- 
fions  and  Terms  borrowed  from  fenfible 
Things,  fuch  as,  apprehend,  conceive,  refiecl, 
difco'urfe,  and  the  like.  •  And  hence  thofe  Al- 
legories which  illuftrate  Things  intellectual  by 
Vifions  exhibited  to  the  Fancy."— -Hence,  alia 
it  is  that  we  conceive  and  fpeak  of  God  Almigh- 
ty by  Analogy  from  the  greateft  Perfections  in 
ourfelves,  fuch  as  Knowledge,  Wifdom,  Power, 
Jujlice,  Goodnefs,  &c,  which,  we  fubftitute  to  re- 
prefent  his  infinite  Perfections,  removing  all  Li- 
mitation and  Imperfection.— And  hence  it  is  that 
in  the  Revelation  which  God  hath  made  of  him- 
felf,  and  his  Difpenfations  towards  Mankind,  he 
cloaths  himfelf  with  human  Parts  and  Paffions,  in 
order  to  render  himfelf  in  fome  Meafure  intelligi- 
ble to  us,  and  moreover,  teacheth  us,  what  (to 
all  practical  Purpofes,  which  are  chiefly  aimed  at) 
it  concerneth  us  to  know  of  him  and  his  Deal- 
ings with  us,  by  Things  and  Relations  familiar 
among  our  felves,  fuch  as,  the  Sun,  Light  and 
Life,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  Mediator,  Redeemer, 
Priefi,  Propitiation,  King,  Kingdom,  &c.  All  which 
gracious  Accommodations  to  our  low  Capacities,, 
we  mud  always  fo  underftand  and  explain  as  to 
imply  nothing  contradictious  or  unworthy  of  his 
infinite  Excellency,  implied  in  either  his  natural 
or  moral  Perfections.— Thus  much  of  the  Mind's 
fimpk  Apprehenfion  of  its  Objects,  and  their  Rela- 
tions, arifing  from  our  comparing  them  one  with 
another,  and  the  Manner  of  our  conceiving  and 
expreflingthem. 

D  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Mind  judging,    affirming,    denying, 
ajj'enting,  &c. 

§  i.  T  PROCEED  now  in  the  feconi  Place 

X  to  the  Confideration  of  that  Act  of  the 

Mind,  which  is  called  Judgment,  i.  e.  which  af- 

^r  cv   7       firms  or  denies  one  Thing  of  another, 

t  A  anc^  Juc^§es  °^  True  and  Falfe.— Ac- 
p       r ■  .      cordingly  I  obferve  further:  That  no 

"J  ~  fooner  hath  the  Mind  compared  its 
Ideas  or  Conceptions  one  with  ano- 
ther, but,  perceiving,  or  apprehending  that  it 
perceives  their  Connections  and  Repugnances,  or 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  between  them, 
it  pafieth  fome  Judgment  affirming  or  denying 
the  one  of  the  other,  according  as  it  apprehends 
the  one  is  or  is  not  included  or  implied  in  the  0- 
ther  or  connected  with  it.  Thus  obferving  the 
Ideas  we  call  Roundnefs  or  Brightnefs  agree  with, 
or  are  included  in  the  Idea  to  which  we  give  the 
Name  Sun,  we  affirm  the  Sun  is  Round  or 
jBrigbt.— And  finding  the  Idea  we  call  a  Square 
is  not  comprehended  in  that  of  the  Sun,  we  deny 
that  the  Sun  is  Square.— So  with  Regard  to  intel- 
lectual Notions  ;  we  affirm  Virtue  is  preferable  to 
Gold,  and  deny  that  Riches  are  of  fo  much  Worth 
as  Learning ;  where  Excellency  beyond  that  of  Gold 
is  included  in  the  Notion  of  Virtue,  and  an  Ex- 
cellency equal  to  that  of  Learning  is  not  included 
in  that  of  12/Vi&*j.— -Thefe  Judgments  of  the  Mind 
expreffed  in  Words,  we  call  Proportions  :  And 
the  Idea  or  Conception  of  which  we  affirm  or  de- 
ny 
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ny  any  Thing,  is  called  the  Subjetl  of  the  Propor- 
tion ;  and  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of,  it  is 
called  the  Attribute  or  Predicate,  and  what  joins 
them  is  the  Verb ;  and  what  feparates  them  is  the 
negative  Particle ;  as,  the  Sun  is  the  Center ,  or,  is 
not  the  Center  of  the  World. 

§  2.  In  all  Propofitions  the  Subjed  is  either 
a  General  or  an  Individual  Idea  or  Con-  ^r    p 
ception. — If    the  Subject  be  a  general    7 
Term,  then  it  is  either  a  univerfal  or  t  .      - . 
-particular  Propofition. — It  is  a  univer-        *•    j* 
fal  Propofition  when  the  Attribute  or  ™    ,  - 
Predicate  is  underftood  to  be  affirmed  ,     -^  & 
or  denied  of  all  the  Individuals  contain- 
ed under  the  Subject ;  as,  Man  is  a  rational  Crea- 
ture',  Af<3»  is  #0*  immortal ;  and  is  generally  expref- 
fed  by  fome  Term  of  Univerfality,  all  or  none.—- 
All  is  a  univerfal  Affirmative,  as,  <z//  M?#  #r*  «?<?r- 
/«/ ;    and  it  is  denied  by  denying  the  Term  of 
Univerfality  ;  as,  not  all  Men  are  mortal ;  or  by  a 
particular  Negative,  as,  fome  Men  are  not  mor- 
tal. — None  is  a  univerfal  Negative,  as,  no  Vice  is 
to  be  indulged ;  which  is  denied  by  a  particular 
Affirmative,  as,  fome  Vice  is  to  be  indulged.— On 
the   other   Hand,     a   Propofition   is  particulary 
when  the  Predicate  is  underftood  to  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  only  fome  of  the  Individuals  con- 
tained under  the  Subject ;  as,  fome  Men  are  wife, 
fome  Men  are  not  rich  :  And  a  particular  Affirma- 
tive is  denied  by  a  univerfal  Negative;    as,  no 
Men  are  wife ;  and  a  particular  Negative  is  denied 
by  a  univerfal  Affirmative  ;  as,  all  Men  are  rich. 
—But  if  the  Subject  be  an  Individual,  the  Pro- 
pofition is  called  fingular,  as  John  is  wife,  or  is 
not  rich,  which  are  denied,  the  One,  by  faying, 
he  is  not  wife  -,  the  other  by  affirming  he  is  rich. 
D  2  §  9.  Anto» 
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§  3-  Another  Divifion  of  Prbpofitions  is. m- 

Of  p.  f,     t0  ^uc^  as  are  ^/^v«ld  fuch  a? 
U/  tropo-  cmpoutuim___if   a    Propofition  'exprt'f- 
fitionsjm-  fethbutone   judgment  of  the  Mind, 
p.e  and         ^  cannot  be  properly  reiolved  into 
compound.     mQ-  propofltionSj  pf^  fijj ^eme  of 

it  may  be  expreffed  in  one  Propofiticn  in  which 
there  is  but  one- Attribute  predicated  on  but  one 
Subject,  it  is  called,  a  fimple  Proportion  j  as,  God 
isgeed:    And  thefe  are  either  abfolute,  when  the 
Predicate  is  exprefiive  of  fomething.  efiential  to 
the  Subject, ,  or  directly  predicated  of  it,   and  no 
Condition   is  either  exprcfTed  or.imdei'ftood,   as. 
The  Sun  is,  bright  \   or  conditional,   when  there  is 
fome  Condition  annexed  to  the.  Subject,  upon,  the 
Suppofition  of  which,  the  Predicate  is.  affirmed  or 
denied  of  it;  as,   If  God  be  good,  he  cannot  delight 
in  the  Mijery  of  his  Creatures;-    Theie  condition- 
al Propofitions   have,    by  fqrne,,  been  reckoned, 
among  the  Compounds  ;  but^  ought  not,   by  the 
Definition  above  given,  tho'ttftey  have  that  Ap- 
pearance •,  ,thcy  being  reducible  to  one  Propor- 
tion,  as  in  this  Example  ;  t\t  is, only  as .  muah  as 
to  fay,  God  being  good,  cannot  delight  in  Mifery.-— 
On. the  contrary,  a.  compound [Proportion  is  expref- 
five  of  Lvtral  Judgments  of  the  Mind,  and  may 
be  refolved  into  two  or  more  Proportions,  there 
being  two  or  more  Subjects,  or  two  or  more  Pre- 
dicates,   connected  by    Conjunctions ;     as,    The 
Sun  is  bright  and,  round ;    Both  Wifdom  and  Riches 
are  defirabk.— And    thefe   cojnpound  Proportions 
are  either  Copulatives  or,  J)isjunclives,   according 
as  the  Parts  are  connected  by  copulative  or  dis- 
junctive Conjunctions  \    as,    Both  Peter  and  Paul 
were  Apojilcs  and  Martyrs.— The  World exiftsjither 
cf  itfelf,  or  from  a  mofi  wife  and  powerful  Caufe. 

§  4- 
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§  4-  But  the  moft  important  Diftinction  of 
Proportions  is,  into  fuch  as  are  True  or  Qr  p 
Falje. — If  we  join  or  feparate,  *.  e.  af-  y  . 
firm  or  deny  Things  as  being  what  they  ay.  nJ 
really  are,  the  Proportion  is  True ;  as,  ^  \, 
Gold  is  heavier  than  Silver,  or  Silver  is  J  ' 
not  fo  dutlile  as  Gold.- -But  if  we  affirm  or  deny 
Things  otherwife  than  they  really  are,  the  Pro- 
portion is  Falfe ;  as,  Money  is  better  than  Virtue, 
,or  Learning  is  not  fo  good  as  Riches.— And  here  it 
may  b,e  remarked,  that  the  proper  original  Notion 
of  Truth  (as  was  abovcobferved,  Chap.  II.  §  15.) 
is,  that  it  confifts  in  the  Agreement  of  any  Thing 
with  its  Standard.— G  O  D's  infinite  Intellect, 
comprehending  all  that  is,  is  the  original  Stand- 
ard. He  himfelf  is  faid  to  be  infinite  Truth,  or 
the  Truth  itfelf,  as  being  infinitely  intelligible  and 
perfectly  known  to  his  own  infinite  Intellect,  and 
conformable  to  it  in  all  that  he  is  and  does  •,  and 
all  Things  that  exift,  are  what  they  are  originally 
in  his  eternal  archetypal  Idea,  or  as  they  are 
known  to  him,  whether  they  be  Things  necefifary 
or  contingent.— And  the  Truth  of  Things  creat- 
ed confifts  in  their  Conformity  to  their  Arche- 
type, as  they  actually  exift  in  Nature  and  Fad, 
partaking  of  fo  much  Truth  and  Reality  as  the 
great  Author  of  them  thought  fit  to  affign  them. 
This  is,  what  is  called,  Metaphy/ical  Truth,  as 
above  explained.— And  now,  this  Exiftence  of 
Things  as  they  really  are,  whether  in  the  eternal 
Mind,  if  they  are  Things  neceffary,  or  in  the  Na- 
ture and  Fact,  if  they  are  Things  contingent,  muft 
be  the  Standard  to  our  Minds,  and  our  Know- 
ledge or  Judgment  of  them  is  then  Truth,  when  we 
conceive  and^afHrm  of  them  as  being  what  they 
really  are.— This  is  called  Logical  or  Mental  Truth. 
D   2  —And, 
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--And,  laftly,  our  Thoughts  and  Judgments  of 
Things  muft  be  the  Standard  to  our  Words  and 
Exprefllons  concerning  them  •,  which  are  then 
'Truth,  when  they  agree  with  the  real  Senfe  and 
Apprehenfion  of  our  Minds.— This  is  called 
Verbal  Truth  •,  and  when  we  defign  nothing  but 
to  fpeak  as  we  think,  it  is  called  Moral  Truth.-— 
Since  therefore  Truth  is  inflexible,  and  Things 
are  what  they  are  whatever  we  think  of  them, 
and  no  Imagination  or  Opinion  of  ours  can,  in 
the  leaft,  alter  them  ;  it  concerns  us  above  all 
Things  to  think  and  fpeak  of  them,  as  well  as 
to  affect  and  act  with  regard  to  them,  exactly 
as  being  what  they  really  are. 

§  5.  As  all  Things  are  in  their  own  Nature 
f.r    p       either  neceffary   or   contingent  (as   was 
Y  .  fhewn  above,  Chap.  II.  §11.)    fo  are 

n-  the  Propofitions  expreflive  of  them. — 
JJ  J  Here  therefore  it  is  needful  to  explain 
this  Diftinction  of  Propofitions.— Ac- 
*  "  cordingly,  thofe  Propofitions  we  call  ne- 
ceffary, which  affert  Things  or  Relations  which 
are  in  their  own  Nature  neceffary,  immutable 
and  eternal,  and  which  (as  was  above  explained) 
being  founded  in  the  infinite  Perfection  of  the 
divine  Nature,  are  independent  on  the  divine 
Will,  and  therefore  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
Power  of  God  himfelf,  becaufe  it  would  involve 
fome  A bfnrdity  or  Contradiction  ;  as,  Some  Be- 
ing muft  have  always  exijled  \—no  Being  can  begin 
to  be  without  a  Caufe  ;— Triangles  of  the  fame  Bafe 
and  Height  are  equal  5-— Benefits  deferve  Gratitude, 
&c— And  thofe  neceffary  Propofitions,  whofe 
Evidence  is  intuitive,  are  called  Axioms  or  Maxims. 
Thefe  Truths,  with  all  their  neceffary  Confequen- 
ces,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  Rays  of  that  divine 

intellectual 
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intellectual  Light  above  afierted  (Chap.  I.  §  13. 
4.  and  Chap.  II.  §3.)  which  inceflantly  flow 
from  the  great  Fountain  of  Light,  and  mine  a- 
like  into  all  created  Minds.— Of  this  Kind  are  a 
Multitude  of  metaphyseal,  mathematical  and  mo- 
ral Truths,  which,  it  is  evident,  muft  be  of  a  di- 
vine Original,  fince,  like  the  Deity,  they  are  eve- 
ry where  prefent  to  all  Minds,  immutable  and 
eternal,  and  cannot  derive  from  any  created 
Light,  or  the  actual  Exiflence  of  the  Creatures, 
which  is  evidently  precarious  and  contingent, 
tho*  they  are  fubfervient  to  lead  us  up  to  thofe 
Truths  that  are  neceflary  and  eternal.— On  the 
other  Hand,  thofe  Propofitions  are  contingent, 
which  aflfert  Things  and  Relations  that  are  con- 
tingent, as  depending  on  the  Wills  and  Powers  of 
free  Agents,  and  confequently  might  not  have 
been  had  they  fo  pleafed,  and  the  non-exiftence  of 
them  implies  no  Abfurdity,  as,  The  Sun  Jhines  ,— 
John  runs. — And  of  this  Kind  are  all  phyftcal 
Truths  which  relate  to  created  Natures,  and 
which  depend  on  the  free  arbitrary  Will  of  the 
Deity,  and  Matters  of  meer  Inftitution  ;  and  all 
political  and  hiftorical  Truths,  which  depend  on 
the  free  Exertion  of  human  Wills. 

§  6.  Now   the   Truth  or   Falfhood  of  fome 
Propofitions  is  felf  evident,    which  we  nr    p 
are  faid  to  know  by  Intuition -,  either  by      r  • 
Senfe,  as  when  I  ahually  perceive  Light,  y(L      . 
Colours,  &c.  or  by  Confcioufnefs  and   j    t      "» 
pure   Intellect ;     as,     when    I    fay,   /   , 
know  that   I  am,  and  that  nothing  can   „     11 
produce  it  felf,  and  that  the  Whole  is   e-  •*    ' 
qual  to  all  its  Parts,  &c. — The  Reafon  of   this 
intuitive  Evidence  is,  that  the  Attribute  appears  at 
lirft  Sight  to  be  included  in  the  Subject,  or  con- 
D  4  nee  ted 
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nected  with  it.— But  if  the  Connexion  between 
the  Subject  and  Attribute  doth  not  appear  at 
firft  Sight,  the  Terms  being  duly  explained,  we 
mufl  make  ufe  of  a  third  Idea  or  Notion  called  a 
Reafon  or  Argument,  which  may  ferve  as  a  com- 
mon Meafure  or  Standard  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  Connexion  between  them-  •,  which,  if  it  evi- 
dently appears  to  agree  with  each  of  the  Terms 
of  the  Propofition,  it  demonftrates  their  Agree- 
ment between  themfelves,  and  if  with  but  one  of 
them,  it  demonftrates  their  Difagreement ;  as, 
fince  I  know  /  began  to  be,  and  nothing  can  begin 
to  be  zvithout  a  Caufe,  this  demonftratively  proves 
that  /  mult  have  had  a  Caufe  of  my  Exiftence.— 
And  as  Knowledge  implies  a  clear  Perception  of 
the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  between  the 
Subject  and  Predicate,  we  are  faid  in  both  thefe 
Cafes  to  have  Knowledge,  Certainty  and  Evidence  : 
In  the  former,  to  have  intuitive  Certainty,  or 
Knowledge  by  Intuition;  and  in  the  latter  to  have 
demonflrative  Certainty,  or  Knowledge  by  Demon- 
Jiration;  and  the  Certainty  of  Demonflration  is 
always  ultimately  refolved  into  the  Certainty  of 
Intuition.— And  in  all  Cafes,  the  Criterion  or  Teft 
of  Evidence  and  Certainty,  is,  that  it  is  not"  in 
our  Power  to  with-hold  our  AfTent  or  Acquief- 
cence.— This  is  called  Science,  which  Term  is 
however,  by  fome,  rcftrained  to  thofe  Truths 
which  are  necefTary  and  immutable. 

§  7.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  find  it,  many 
Of  PrcPo  Times}  in  our  Power;  and  even  that, 
Z  in  fome  Cafes,  we  are  obliged  to  with- 

d  ibtf  I  ^°^  0Ur  -^f&nt  f°r  want  or  Perfect 
and  D-oha  ^v^ence'  or  a  h'gh  Probability,  there 
77    *'  being  fome  good  Reafons  to  doubt.— 

Now  if  the  Reafons  againft  the  Truth 

of 
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of  any  Proportion  rather  preponderate  when  du- 
ly compared  with  the  Reafons  for  it,  it  is  called 
doubtful.— On  the  contrary,  if  the  Reafons  for 
it  manifeftly  appear  to  prevail  over  thofe  againft 
it,  it  is  laid  to  be  probable  :   Thus  we  fay,  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  Comets  are  inhabited,  becaufe 
they  feem  to  be  in  an  irregular  chaotic  State: 
But  it  \s  probable  that  the  Planets  are  inhabited,  be- 
caufe they  appear  to  be  vaft  Globes  in  a  fettled  re- 
gular Condition,  analogous  to  our  Earth,  and  no 
other  good  End  can  be  affigned  them.     Yet  it  is 
only  probable,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  enough  of 
them   to  be  perfectly   fure  that   no  other  good 
End  can  be  anfwered  by  them,   and  it  is  poflible 
to  be  otherwife. — And  of  thefe  Doubts  and  Pro- 
babilities there  are  endlefsly  various  Degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  Numbers  and   Weight  of 
the  Reafons  for  or  againft  them  •,  and  they  alfo 
varioufly  appear  more  or  lefs  probable  or  doubtful 
to  different  Perfons,  according  as  they  have  more 
orlefs  Capacity  or  Opportunity  to  examine  them, 
and  according  as  they  give  their  Attention  more 
or  lefs  to  the  Confideration  of  them.     And  when 
any  Propofition  is  fupported  with  all  the  Reafons 
it  is,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  capable  of,     and  there 
remains  no  fufficient  Reafon   to  doubt   of  the 
Truth  of  it,  we  are  then  faid  to  have  amoral  Cer- 
tainty, and  our  Affent  to  it  is  called  a  Perfuajion, 
which  implies  a  fettled  Acquiefcence  of  the  Mind 
in  the  Truth  of  it. 

§  8.    If  the  Reafons  for  the  Proba-  ~-  ~  . 
bility  or  moral  Certainty  of  any  Propo-     /     *   , 
fition  are  taken  from  the  Nature  of  the   -p  .  , 
Things  confidered   in  themfelves,  our      jpi 
Affent  to  it  is  called  Opinion  -,    as  when    *  Jrr  * 
I  fay,  1  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Pla-    * u  J 

nets 
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nets  are  inhabited^  from  the  Reafons  that  are  ta- 
ken from  the  Nature  of  them,  fo  far  as  we  can 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  it ;  which  Term  alfo 
is,  by  fome,  ufed  to  fignify  our  Affent  to  all  con- 
tingent Propofitions,  however  fo  certain. — But  if 
the  Reafons  of  our  Affent  are  taken  only  or  chief- 
ly from    the  Teftimony  of  others  (as  fuppofe 
we  were  told  by  credible  Perfons  that  came  from 
the  Planets,  that  they  are  inhabited)    it  is  called 
Faith,  which  will  be  ftronger  or  weaker  accord- 
ing to  the  Credibility  of  the  Thing  in  itfelf,  and 
the  Number  and  Credibility  of  the  Perfons  at- 
tending it ; — who,  if  they  be  Men,  one  or  more, 
it  is  called  Human  Faith  \  fuch  as  that  whereby  I 
believe  there  is  fuch  a  Place  as  Confiantinople,  and 
that  there  were  fuch  Men  as  Alexander  and  Julius 
Cafar,  Sec.     And  when  any  Fact  of  our  Times 
is  afferted  by  the  concurrent  Teftimony   of  all 
Men,  or  any  ancient  Fact  is  attefted  by  the  uni- 
verfal  Suffrage  of  all  Antiquity,  uninterruptedly 
handed  down  to  us  from  Age  to  Age,  we  have 
the  higheft  moral  Certainty,  which  fcarce  leaves 
Room  for  poflible  Doubt. — But  if  any  Propofi- 
tion  be  attefted  by  God  himfelf,  our  Affent,  or 
Acquiefcence  in  the  Truth  of  it,  is  called  divine 
Faith,  fuch  as  that  whereby  I  believe  there  will 
be  a  Refurreffion,  and  a  future  Judgment,  &c— 
And  this  Faith  muft  intirely  exclude  all  Doubt, 
if  we  are  morally  fure  that  the  Propofition  comes 
from  God,  and  that  we  rightly  underftand  it,  be- 
caufe  we  are  demonftratively  certain,  that  he  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  fo  that  Faith  is 
at  the  Bottom  grounded  upon  Reafon.— And  in  all 
Cafes,    if  the  Subject  be  not  capable  of  clear  Evi- 
dence, we  muft  be  content  with  fuch  Proof  as  the 
Nature  of  it  will  admit  of-,    having  alfo  a  due 
•  Regard 
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Regard  to  the  Importance  of  it ;  and  always  be 
determined  by  the  greateft  Probability  ;  and  if 
that  cannot  be  had,  and  we  are  obliged  to  aft, 
we  muft  be  determined  by  the  greateft  Safety  and 
Advantage. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Mind  reafoning  and  methodizing  its 
thoughts. — 

§  i.  \]OW,  Thirdly,  that  Act  of  the  Mind 
1  \l  which  feeks  Reafons  or  Arguments 
to  prove  the  Truth  or  Falfhood  of  any  ~ ,.„  /- 
Propofition,  and  makes  ufe  of  them  J  e^ovl 
to  that  Purpofe  is  called  Reafon.— In  inSeneral- 
order  to  the  right  Exercife  of  which,  it  is  necef- 
fary, — Firft,  That  we  carefully  confider  the 
Words  of  the  Proportion  to  be  proved  or  inquir- 
ed into,  which  is  now  called  the  ^uejiisn,  and  all 
the  Words  and  Terms  we  make  ufe  of  in  our 
Argumentations  upon  it  •,  and  mark  well  what 
Ideas  or  Conceptions  we  annex  to  them,  and  al- 
ways ufe  the  fame  Word  in  the  fame  Senfe,  that 
we  may  induftrioufly  avoid  all  Ambiguity. — 
And,  Secondly,  That  we  confider  exactly  the 
Ideas  or  Notions  themfelves  fignified  by  them,  as 
much  as  poflible,  diverted  of  the  Words,  and  re- 
count and  confider  the  Parts  and  Properties 
whereof  they  confift,  that  we  may  fee  how  far 
our  intuitive  Knowledge  goes,  i.  e.  what  Attri- 
butes do,  at  firft  Sight,  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  Subject,  or  related  to  it,  and  what  kind  of 
Relation  they  bear  ;  that,  by  this  Means,  care- 
fully fifting  and  canvafling  the  Matter,  and  fepa- 

rating 
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rating  what  is  clear  from  what  is  doubtful,  wc 
may  firft  be  fure  where  the  Doubt  lies,  and 
wherein  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe  do  really  confift. 
§  2.  These  Things  being  firft  duly  obferved, 
fir    V  the  right  Exercife  of  Reafon  proper- 

I ,    *         ly  confifts,— Fir/},  In  taking  a  care- 
*./.     -  "  ful  Survey  of  all  the  Relations  which 
n    r  the  Subject  or  Predicate  of  the  Que- 

•'  ftion,  or  difputed  Propofition,  bear  to 

any  other  Ideas  or  Notions,  and  thereby  fearching 
out  and  difcovering  fome  third  Idea  or  Concepti- 
on related  to  one  or  other,  or  both  of  them, 
which  is  called  the  Reafon  or  Argument,  and,  as  I 
faid,  may  be  confidered  as' a  common  Meafureby 
which  to  judge  of  the  Relation  between  them ;  the 
Foundation  of  which  is  that  grand  Maxim  above 
mentioned  (Chap.  II.  §  22.)  That  tbqfe  Things 
which  agree  or  differ  in  a  Third,  muft  agree  or  dif- 
fer between  themfelves  ;  this  is  called  Sagacity.— 
To  which  Purpofe  it  is  neceflary  that  we  endea- 
vour to  confider  the  Whole  of  Things,  and  as  far 
as  we  can,  make  ourfelves  Mafters  of  our  Sub- 
ject ;  and  in  many  Cales  it  may  be  of  good  Ufe 
to  have  Recourfe  to  the  fevej:al  Topicks  above  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  Chapter,  Caufes,  Effects, 
&?r.— And  as  all  our  Reafoning  takes  its  Rife 
from  felf -evident  Propofitions,  we  muft  fee  to  it, 
that  the  Connexion  between  them  and  thofe  we 
would  prove,  be  made  as  clear  and  evident  as 
poflible  before  we  proceed  to  a  Conclufion.  And, 
Secondly,  When  we  have  found  an  Argument,  and 
duly  confidered  its  Relation  to  the  Terms  of  the 
Queftion,  the  Act  of  Reafon  confifts  in  inferring, 
from  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  the  Sub- 
ject and  Attribute  of  the  Queftion  with  this  inter- 
mediate Idea  or  Conception,  their  Agreement  or 

Repug- 
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Repugnancy  between  themfelves :  This  is  called 
Illation.— 'Thus,  fuppofe  the  Queftion  were, 
Whether  Virtue  be  more  valuable  than  Riches?---! 
firft  confider  the  Nature  of  Virtue  and  Riches  in  all 
their  Properties  and  Relations  •,  I  compare  them 
with  each  other,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
our  Happinefs,  which  alone  can  render  any  Thing 
more  or  lefs  valuable  to  us  -,  and  then,  from  that 
general  felf-evident  Propofition,  That,  what  moji 
contributes  to-  our  Happinefs  is  moji  valuable,  I  in- 
fer, That,  Jince  Virtue  conduceth  vajlly  more  to 
our  Happinefs  than  Riches,  it  mud  upon  that  Ac- 
count, be  vajlly  -more  valuable. 

§  3.  The  Method  of  Reafoning  in:  the  Schools 
is  called   Syllogifm,    which  confifts  in  ^.r    , 
comparing  the  intermediate  Idea  or  Ar-   -A-  r 

gument,  Firjl,    With   the  -Predicate  of  „  „     >/ 
the  Queftion,  which  is  called  the  Ma-  •  ■*  .*-'• 
jor  Term,  as  being  generally  the  moll  extenfive ; 
for  which  Reafon  the  firft  Propofition  is  called  the 
Major  ;  Secondly,  With  the  Subject  of  it,  which 
is  called  the  Minor  "Term,  and  therefore  this  fe- 
cond  Propofition  is  called  the  Minor,  and  thefe 
two  are  called  the  Premifes  :  And  then,  Thirdly, 
In  making  the  Conclufion  according  as  it  is  found 
to  agree  or  difagree  with  both,  or  either  of  them. 
If  it  is  found  to  agree  with  both,  it  is  affirmative ; 
if  with  but  one,    it  is  negative.— As,  fuppofe  the 
Queftion  were,  Whether  Jujlice  ought  always  to  be 
praclifed  ?— The  Argument  fhall  be  the  Advan- 
tagecufnefs  of  it.— Then    the   Major  Propofition 
will  be,  What  is  advantageous  in   the  whole  is  al- 
ways to  be  praclifed :  The-  Minor,  That  Jujlice 
is   ever   advantageous   in   the  whole  .-—Then  the 
Conclufion  will  be,  That  Jujlice  is  always   to-  be 
praclifed.— Qv,  what  is  mischievous  to  Society  ought 
not  to  be, praclifed;    Lying  is  ' mfchievous  to    So- 
ciety j 
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ciety  •, — therefore  Lying  ought  not  to  be  pratlifed. 
— The  Ground  of  which  Method  of  Reafoning 
is  this  Maxim :  That  whatever  can  truly  be  uni- 
verfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  SubjccJ,  may  truly 
be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  or  any  of  the  Particu- 
lars or  Individuals  comprehended  under  that  Sub- 
jetl. — And  if  either  of  the  Premifes  be  yet  doubt- 
ful, being  denied,  it  muft  be  proved  after  the 
fame  Manner  as  before,  till  we  arrive  at  two 
Premifes,  neither  of  which  can  reafonably  admit 
of  any  Doubt. 

§  4.  Syllogisms  of  this  Kind  are  called  the 
f)f  th  Categorick  Forms,  as  being  exprefifed 
/  p.  abfolutely,  and  always  confift  of  only 
f  fimple  Proportions.— In  which  the 
C,  •'.,  moil  ufual  and  ufeful  are  thofe,  where- 
0  jl  -r  in  the  intermediate  Idea  or  Argument 
°J  sJ  •  precedes,  as  being  the  Subject  in  the 
Major  Propofition,  which  is  always  univerfal  and 
follows,  being  the  Predicate  in  the  Minor,  which 
is  always  affirmative,  and  this  is  called  the  firfl 
Figure  :  As,  An  infinitely  wife  and  good  Being 
cannot  delight  in  the  Mifery  of  his  Creatures: — 
God  is  an  infinitely  wife  and  good  Being  •,— there- 
fore, God  cannot  delight  in  the  Mifery  of  his  Crea- 
tures. But  in  fome  Cafes  it  may  be  moft  conve- 
nient to  make  the  middle  Term  the  Predicate  of 
both  the  Premifes,  one  of  which  is  always  nega- 
tive, and  the  Major  univerfal ;  this  is  called  the 
fecond  Figure,  as  All  Virtue  is  amiable  •,  Avarice  is 
not  amiable ;  therefore,  Avarice  is  not  a  Virtue. 
And  laftly,  fometimes  it  may  be  moft  conveni- 
ent to  make  the  middle  Term  the  Subject  of  both 
the  Premifes  ;  which  is  called  the  third  Figure  ; 
in  which  the  Minor  muft  be  affirmative,  and  the 
Conclufion  is  always  particular  j  as,  Solomon  did 

not 
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not  always  aft  wifely :  But  Solomon  was  a  wife 
Man  j  therefore,  fome  wife  Man  doth  not  always  aft 
wifely,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  All  wife  Men  do  not 
always  acl  wifely.  Much  is  here  faid  by  Logici- 
ans of  the  Modes  of  Syllogifms  under  each  of 
thefe  Figures,  which  is  rather  Matter  of  Curiofity 
than  Ufe  ;  but  if  any  one  defires  to  gratify  his 
Curiofity,  he  may  fee  a  moft  complete  and  ac- 
curate Account  of  them  in  the  Port -Royal  Art  of 
Thinking. 

§  5.     But  the  fame  Arguments  may  be  dif- 
pofed  more  familiarly  in  what  is  called  nf.    , 
the  Hypothetick  Form,    the   Major  of  ^f      , 
which  is  a  conditional  Propofition,   as  f??°a  jf 
m  the  former  Example  :    If  virtue  is,    u.f  ^ 
in  the  whole,  more  conducive  to  our  Hap-  ^1Jm' 
pinefs  than  Riches,  it  is  more  valuable :  But  it  is 
in  the  whole  more  conducive  to  our   Happinefs: 
'Therefore  it  is  more  valuable.     So  in  a  later  In- 
ftance  :  If  Lying  be  mifchievous  to  Society,  it  ought 
not  to   be  praclifed:  But  it  is  mifchievous,  &c. 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  praclifed.     Here  the  ma- 
jor Propofition  confifts  of  two  Parts,  which  are 
called  the  Antecedent  and  the  Confequent,   and 
the  Argument  proceeds  from  the  affirming  or 
Pofition  of  the  Antecedent  to  the  Pofition  of  the 
Confequent.     But  there  is  another   Form  of  it 
which  proceeds  from  taking  away  of  the  Confe- 
quent to  taking  away  of  the  Antecedent,  as,  If 
I  had  faid  fetch  a  Thing,  I  Jhould  have  thought  of 
it  -,  But  I  never  thought  of  it,  therefore  I  never 
faid  it. 

§  6.     There    is    likewife    another  ^r   * 
Form  of  Syllogifm  which  is  called  the  J.  . 
Disjunclive  Form,    in  which   the   Parts     .  /„  f 
mult  be  Oppofites,  fo  that  the  Pofition  ,    e.?' 
of  the  firft  mult  infer  the  taking  away  of    ^^m' 

the 
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the  other,  or  of  all  the  reft,  if  there  be  more 
than  two-,  or  the  taking  away  of  the  latter,  or 
all  the  reft,  if  more  than  two,  muft  infer  the  Po- 
fition  of  the  former  •,  as,  Every -Man  ferves  ei- 
ther God  or  Mammon :  Peter  ferves  God,  there- 
fore he  cannot  Jerve  Mammon :  or,  Judas  Jerves 
Mammon y  therefore  cannot s  be  a  Servant  of  God. 
And  to'giv.e  an  Inftance  where  there  are  more  than 
two,  Every  AcJion  is  either  good,  bad  'or  indiffe- 
rent ;  but  to  relieve  a' poor  Man  is  a  good  Aclion  ; 
therefore .  it  is  neither  bad  nor  indifferent  ;  or,  it  is 
neither  bad  nor  indifferent  ;  therefore  //  is  a  good 
Action:  " 

.§  7.  '»  Thefe  are  the  chief  Forms  of  Reafoning 
~r  .  to  'which  all  'others,,  that  are  of  any 

j  ■*  c  jA  "'Conlequence,  may  be  reduced. .  It  may 
•fc\.  riot  however  be  amils  to  fay  fomething 
&■*  '.  of  thole  which  are  galled  'irregular  Syl- 
logifms.  Of  which,  fome  are  redundant,  as  con- 
. filling  of  .more  .than  three  Propofitions,  of  which 
Number  only  regular  Syllogifms  confift  :  'In  which 
Cafe,'  a  Reaforiis  added  to"  fupport  either  the 
Major  or  Minor,  or  both,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  Conclu'fion.  Others  arc  deficient,  as  when  the 
Major  is  left  out  or  fuppreffed  in'.the'Mind,  be- 
ing underftood,  tho'  not  exprerTed  ;  as,  Virtue 
conduces  more  to  our  Happinefs  than  Riches,  there- 
fore it  is  more  excellent  •,  fuch  are  called'  Enthymems. 
•But  the  moft  noted  of  thefe  irregular  Syljogifms 
are  the  Dilemma  and  the  Sorites.  In  a  Dilemma, 
the  major  Propofition  is  a  Conditional,  whofe  Con- 
fequcnt  contains  all  the  fcveral  Suppofitions  upon 
which  the.  Antecedent  can  take  Place,  which  be- 
ing removed  in  the  Minor,  it  is  apparent  the  An- 
tecedent muft  alfo  be  taken  away  -,  as,  If  Gcd 
did  not  create  the  Worldy  '  it.  muft  either  have  been 

felf- 
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felf-exijlent)  or  have  derived  from  meer  Chance  -,  but 
it  could  neither  be  felf-exijlent  nor  derive  from  Chance ; 
therefore  it  mufi  have  been  created  by  God.  Sorites 
is  a  Method  of  arguing  in  a  Series  of  Propor- 
tions, fo  connected  together,  that  the  Predicate  of 
the  firft  becomes  the  Subject  of  the  fecond,  and 
fo  on,  till  we  come  to  a  Conclufien,  in  which  the 
Predicate  of  the  lafb  Propofition  appears  from 
thofe  intermediate  Propofitions  to  be  connected 
with  the  Subject  of  the  firft.  For  an  Example 
of  the  Sorites^  we  may  fet  down  the  following 
Way  of  Reafoning,  to  prove  the  natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul. 

i .  The  Soul  is  a  confcious,  intelligent,  active, 
fclf-exerting  Being. 

2.  A  confcious,  intelligent,  active,  felf-exert- 
ing  Being,  as  fuch,  is  intirely  of  an  oppofite  and 
different  Nature  and  Kind  from  that  of  Bodies, 
and  therefore  can  have  nothing  common  with 
them  but  bare  Exiftence. 

3.  A  Being  that,  as  fuch,  is  intirely  of  a 
different  Nature  from  Bodies,  and  hath  nothing 
befides  Exiftence  common  with  them,  can  have 
.no  corporeal  Properties  and  Affections,  fuch  as 
folid  Extenfion,  Continuity  of  Parts,  and  Divifi- 
bility  or  Difcerpibility. 

4.  A  Being  that,  having  no  corporeal  Pro- 
perties, and  fo  docs  not  confift  of  folid  extended 
Parts,  divifible  or  difcerpiblc,  cannot  be  naturally 
Jiable  to  a  Diffolution. 

5.  What  is  not,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  liable  to 
a  Diffolution,  mud  be  naturally  immortal.    Ergoy 

6.  The  Soul  is  naturally  immortal.  And 
here  thefe  intermediate  Propofitions  may  be  re- 
duced to  fo  many  categorick  Syllogjfms,  begin- 
ning with  the  lajl,  and  ending  with  the  firft. 

E  §.  8.  Though 
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§  8.     Though  the  Rules  given  above,  ifdu- 
~  r  <-,         ly  attended  to,  would  effectually  pre- 
/.,-  vent  all  fophiftical  Reafoning  •,    yet  it 

•*  •  ^  '  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  Words 
concerning  what  are  called  Sophifms  or  falfe  Rea- 
fonings-,  among  which,  the  chief  are,  i.  That 
which  is  called  Ignoratio  Elenchi,  which  is,  when 
the  Difpute  proceeds  upon  a  Miftake,  occafioned 
by  not  attending  to  the  true  Meaning  or  State  of 
the  Queftion.  2.  Petitio  printipii,  which  is, 
when  in  pretending  to  argue,  the  Thing  is  ta- 
•  ken  for  granted  which  was  to  be  proved ;  this 
we  call  Begging  the  Queftion.  3.  Fallacia  qtia- 
tuor  terminorum,  which  is,  when  the  intermediate 
Term  bears  a  different  Senfe  in  the  Minor,  from 
the  Senfe  in  which  it  was  ufed  in  the  Major.  4. 
Non  Caufa  pro  Caufa,  which  is,  when  that  is,  by 
Miftake,  taken  for  a  Caufe,  which  was  not  the 
Caufe ;  as,  when  a  Perfon  receives  his  Health 
confequent  to  the  ufing  fuch  a  Medicine,  and  a- 
leribes  it  to  that,  when  perhaps  it  might  really  be 
owing  to  a  Medicine  which  he  had  ufed  before. 
And  5thly,  the  laft  I  fliall  mention,  is  that  which 
sriieth  from  what  is  called  the  JJfociation  of 
Ideas,  where  becaufe  fuch  Ideas  are  connected 
meerly  by  Cuftom,  we  are  apt  to  conceit  they 
are  connected  in  Nature,  as  Terrors  with  Dark- 
nefs.  On  which  Account  it  is  of  great  Import- 
ance in  Education,  to  take  Care  that  no  Ideas  be- 
come aftbeiated  by  Habit  or  Cuftom  but  thofe 
that  are  connected  in  Nature  •,  and  on  the  other 
Hand,  that  thofe  Ideas  that  are  really  connected 
in  Nature  be  aftbeiated  by  Habit  or  Cuftom,  that 
a  Senfe  of  their  Connection  may  operate  with  the 
greater  Force  in  the  Conduct  of  Life.  And 
$hus  much  for  Syllogifm. 

§  9.  The 
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§  9.     The   laft   Thing  in   Logick,    is  that 
Courfe  of  Reafoning   which  is   called  ^    *, 
Method,  which  is  only  a  regular  Pro-     /  , 
ceeding  in  connecting  a  large  Series  of 
Reafonings  or  Instructions  on  any  Subject,  and 
therefore  truly  belongs  to  this  Part  of  Logick 
which  treats  of  Reafoning.     For  in  delineating 
a  whole  Science,  or  treating  on  any  large  Subject, 
it  is  necefiary  to  purfue  it  thro'  a  long  Chain  of 
Reafoning,  or  a  whole  Series  of  Propofitions  mu- 
tually related  -,    in  which  it  is  of  great  Import- 
ance, both  for  the  clearer  understanding  it,  and 
the  better  remembering  it,  that  we  carefully  ob- 
ferve  the  Order  that  Nature  itfelf  points  out  to 
us  •,  fo  as  to  begin  with  what  is  plain  and  fimple, 
and  thence  to  proceed  gradually  to  what  is  more 
compounded  and  obfcure  ;  fo  ordering  and  rang- 
ing Things  through  the  whole  Procefs,  that  what 
goes  before  may  continually  reflect  Light  upon 
what  is  to  follow,  and  pave  the  Way  to  it  •,   and 
taking  the  utmoft  Care  to  preferve  Evidence,  or 
at  lead  the  higheft  poffible  Degree  of  Probability 
in  every  Step,  till  we  arrive  at  the  higheft  Truth 
and  Good,   or  the  Conclufion  we  aim   at.— In 
order  to  which,  the  beft  Thing  we  can  do,  is  to 
obferve  diligently  the  Manner  in  which  the  beft 
Writers  proceed,  in  treating  on  any  Subject  they 
propofe  to  handle,  and  particularly,  the  Mathe- 
maticians, and  Moralifts. — Now,    I  fay,   fuch  a 
Series  of  Reafonings  we  call  Method ;   which,    if 
it  begin  with  Effects,  and  arifeth  to  the  Difco ve- 
ry of  Caufes,  or  with  particular  Facts,  Parts  or 
Properties,  and   arifeth  gradually  to  the  Whole, 
and  to  general   Principles,  and  Conclusions,  it  is 
called   the   Analytical  Method.— -But  if  it  begin 
with  Caufes  alreadv  difcovered,  and  defcend  to 
E  2  ErFeas3 
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Effects,  or  with  general  Principles,  and  dcfcend, 
by  the  Application  of  them,  to  the  Illuftration 
or  Proof  of  Particulars  or  Facts,  it  is  called  the 
Synthetical  Method.— -The  firft  is  ufed  in  fearching 
and  discovering  Truth  ;  the  fecond  chiefly  in 
teaching  it  in  the  moft  compendious  Manner, 
when  it  is  difcovered. 

§  10.     But  in  order  to  fucceed  well  in  the 
'nf  th   Air  right "Ufe  of  our  Reafon,  be  the  Form 

intereftfd  °r  Method  what  [t  wil1'  whether  in 
m  erej  e        Thinking  or  Reafoning  by  ourfelves, 

cp  ,  '  or  in  a  joint  Searching  after  Truth, 
in  our  Converfation  with  others,  which 
mould  be  our  only  View  in  what  is  called  Dif- 
putation,  it  is  of  the  greateft  Importance  that 
we  obferve  fome  fuch  Rules  as  thefe  j  i.  That 
we  habitually  confider  the  Knowledge  of  Truth, 
as  being  the  higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs  of 
our  Minds,  which  therefore  fhould  be  our  grand 
Purfuit,  ieparate  from  every  other  Confideration. 
2.  That  accordingly  we  poffefs  ourfelves  of 
an  ardent  and  difmterefted  Love  of  Truth,  for 
its  own  intrinfic  Excellency  ;  and  of  the  utmoft 
Averfion  to  all  Falfhood  and  Deceit,  or  being 
any  ways  mified  or  impofed  upon  by  falfe  Co- 
lours, and  dclufive  Appearances.  3.  That  in 
order  to  this,  we  honeftly  endeavour  as  much  as 
poilible  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  all  finifter  Views 
and  Prejudices,  in  favour  of  any  vulgar  Opini- 
ons, pre-conceived  Schemes,  or  worldly  Intercfls, 
and  guard  ourfelves  again  it  every  untoward  Ap- 
petite or  Paflion,  that  may  darken  or  byafs  our 
Minds,  and  fo  keep  them  as  calm  as  poilible,  and 
open  and  ready  to  the  Impreflions  of  the  naked 
Truth.  4.  In  order  the  better  to  come  at  Truth, 
v.  e  rnuft  endeavour  to  confider,  with  the  utmoft 

Attention, 
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Attention,  the  Things  themfelves,  with  all  their 
various  Relations  and  Connections,  diverted  of  the 
Delufions  and  Ambiguities  of  Words,  which  are 
many  times  apt  to  miflead  us.  5.  And  laftly,  we 
muft  enlarge  our  Views  as  much  as  poftible,  fo 
as  to  take  the  Whole  of  Things  into  our  Conside- 
ration, without  which  we  cannot  make  any  tolera- 
ble Judgment  of  what  relates  to  Particulars.  If  we 
would  faithfully  obferve  thefe  and  the  like  Rules 
for  th?  Conduct  of  our  Underflandings,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  be,  above  all  Things,  concerned 
to  do  our  Duty,  and  to  know  the  Truth,  with 
this  honeft  View,  to  be  governed  by  it  in  Heart 
and  Life,  with  all  Humility,  and  without  Par- 
tiality or  Hypocrify,  we  mould  not  be  in  Danger 
of  being  milled  into  any  great  or  dangerous 
Miftakes,  but  mould  attain  to  know  the  Truth, 
and  the  Truth  would  make  us  free. — And  thus 
much  for  the  fcveral  Objects  and  Operations  of 
the  Underftanding,  which  are  the  Subject  of 
Logicks. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the   Mind  affecting,   willing  and  acting. 

§  1 .    f_ I  A  V  I  N  G  thus  given  fome  Account 
IJL  of  the  Subject  of  Logicks,       Qr  f^g 

which  relate  to  the  Conduct  of  the  In-  -paiQm  in 
tdlect,  in  its  various  Exertions,  I  now  „eral 
o-o  on  to  give  a  fhort  Sketch  of  the  * 
Subject  of  Ethics,  which  relate  to  the  Conduct  of 
our  Affections  and  Behaviour ;  of  which  no  more 
is  here'  intended,  than  what  is  juft  neceffary,  in  order 
to  the  Bufmefs  of  the  next  Chapter.— Here  there- 
E  3  fore, 
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fore,    according  to   what   was   obfervcd   above 
(Chap.  I.  §  12.)  we  are  to  treat,   i.  Of  our  af- 
fecting or  difaffetting  Things,  according   as  they 
appear  good   or  bad.     2.    Of  our  chu/ing  or  re- 
fujing,  willing,    or  nilling  them,  according  as  we 
affect  or  difaffect  them.     And,   3.  Of  our  freely 
afting,  or  forbearing  to  aft,  according  to  the  Judg- 
ment and  Choice  we  have  made.     Virfi  then,   we 
are  to  confider  the  Affections  or  PaJJions,  of  which 
we  are  confcious,  and  which  next  occur  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Frame  of  our  rational  Nature,   the 
Doctrine  or  Explication  of  which  is  called  Pa- 
thology •,   for  no  fooner  doth  any  Object   come 
under  the  Mind's  Confideration,    but  it  appears 
agreeable  or  difagreeable,  according  as  it  is,    by 
the  eftablifhed  Law  of  our  Nature,  attended  with 
Pleafure  or  Pain,  or,  at  leaft,  with  fome  Degree 
of  Satisfaction  or  Uneafincfs,  or  the  Apprehen- 
fion  of  it. ---Now,    by  the  Paffwnsy  we  mean  in 
general,  fuch  Affections  or  Difaffcctions,  Inclina- 
tions or  Averfions,  as  we  experience  in  ourfelves, 
upon  feeling  or  expecting  that  Pleafure  or  UneaT 
finefs  with  which  any  Object  is  attended. — And 
fuch  is  the  Law  of  Union  between  our  Souls  and 
Bodies,   that  upon  our  being  affected  or  difaffect- 
ed  towards  any  Object,    we  are  fenfible  of  cer- 
tain Commotions  and  Perturbations  in  our  Blood 
and  Spirits,  correfponding  and   in  Proportion  to 
thofe  pleafing  or  difpleafing  Apprehenfions. 
§  2.     Now  the  leading   Paflion,    and  which 

Ofth  P  C  ^eems  *n  ^orne  Degree  to  b£  at  tne 
J  •*     Bottom   in  all  our  Paffions,    is  what 

•*       .    1       we  call  Admiration  or  Wonder^  which, 

■?     '         '  in   a  high  Degree,  is  called  Aftonifh- 

"'  went,  and  is  that  Sentiment  which  we 

feel  on  the  Perception  of  any  Thing  that  is  new, 

or 
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or  great,  or  what  we  are  unaccuftomed  to,  or 
from  which  we  haye  (trong  Apprehenfions  of 
Pleafure  or  Uneafinefs. — And  more  particularly, 
when  we  are  delighted  in  any  Thing,  as  being  at- 
tended with  Pleafure,  we  are  faid  to  love  it  •,  and 
if  we  actually  poifefs  the  Pleafure,  it  is  attended 
with  Joy. — If  the  Object  of  our  Affection  be  a 
Perfon,  our  Love  may  be  called  Efieem  •,  and  if 
the  Perfon  be  in  Mifery,  it  is  called  Pity  or  Com- 
panion :  And  if  the  Object  be  abfent  or  future, 
it  hath  the  Name  of-  Defire  or  Hope.— On  the 
other  Hand,  when  we  are  difaffected  towards  any 
Object,  apprehending  it  to  be  attended  v/ith  Pain 
or  Uneafinefs,  we  are  faid  to  bate  it ;  and  the  ac- 
tual Sufferance  of  that  Pain  or  Uneafinefs  is  cal- 
led Grief  ;  and  Shame,  if  it  arife  from  the  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  Mifconduct ;  and  if  the 
Object  be  a  mean  and  defpicable  Character,  the 
PafTion  is  called  Contempt ;  and  if  the  Evil  be 
future  and  impending,  it  is  Terror,  or  Fear.-  — 
If  the  Object  from  which  we  feel  or  apprehend 
Pleafure,  be  procured,  or  occur  to  us  by  Means 
of  any  Perfon  or  free  Agent,  defigning  Good  to 
us,  we  call  our  Sentiment  on  that  Occafion,  Be- 
nevolence, Complacence  and  Gratitude,  attended 
with  a  Defire  to  reward  it ;  and  with  Joy  at  any 
Good,  or  Grief  at  any  111  that  occurs  to  our 
Friend  or  Benefactor :  And  this  Temper,  if  it 
arife  to  a  fettled  Habit  of  mutual  Good- will  and 
good  Offices,  we  call  Friendjlnp.  But,  on  the 
other  Hand,  if  the.  Object  from  whence  we  feel 
or  apprehend  Pain  or  Uneafinefs  be  procured  or 
occur  to  us  by  Means  of  any  free  Agent,  de- 
figning any  Evil  or  Mifchief  to  us,  we  call  our 
Sentiment  on  that  Occafion,  Malevolence,  Anger, 
or  Refentment,  which  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  a 
E  4  Defire 
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Defire  to  revenge  it  •,  and  with  Joy  at  any  Evil 
that  befals  our  Enemy,  or  Grief  at  any  Good 
that  may  occur  to  him,  which  is  called  Envy. 
And  if  this  Temper  groweth  to  a  fettled  Habit 
of  Ill-will  towards  the  fuppofed  injurious  Perfon, 
jt  acq.uireth  the  Name  of  Malice. 

§  3.  These  PaJJions  are  natural  to  us,  and, 
Of  th  F  d  as  fuch>  mu^  ke  confidered  as  Part 
d  TJf  f  °^  t*ie  Erame  of  our  Natures,  and 
\  J  J  confequently  as,  being  implanted  in  us 
by  the  Author  of  our  Nature,  for 
anfwering  very  wife  and  good  Ends,  relating  to 
our  Happinefs ;  and  therefore  are  fo  far  from 
being  evil  in  themfelves,  that  they  have  the  Na- 
ture of  Good,  as  well  as  all  our  other  •  Faculties, 
and  fo,  like  the  reft,  become  morally  Good  or 
Evil,  according  to  the  good  or  ill  Ufe  we  make 
of  them.  Now  as  God  hath  fo  framed  us,  that 
our  Happinefs  mould  depend  on  a  vigorous  Ac- 
tivity in  the  Ufe  of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  he 
hath  given  us,  his  Defign  in  planting  thefc  Paf- 
fions  in  us,  was,  that  they  might  be,  as  it  were, 
Spurs  and  Incentives  in  us,  to  put  us  upon  fuch 
a  vigorous  Activity,  in  avoiding  thofe  Things 
that  are  mifchievous  either  to  ourfelves  or  others, 
and  purfuing  thofe  Things  in  which  our  Happi- 
nefs or  that  of  others  confifts.  For  the  Paflions 
arc,  as  it  were,  the  Wings  of  the  Soul,  by  which 
it  is  carried  on  with  Vehemence  and  Impetuofity 
in  its  feveral  Purfuits ;  and,  as  it  were,  its  Springs, 
by  which  it  is  animated  and  invigorated  in  all  its 
Exertions.  Thus  Love,  Defirc  and  Hope,  vigo- 
roufly  animate  and  fpur  us  on  to  the  Purfuit  of 
thofe  Things  that  we  love,  defire  and  hope  for, 
as  being  connected  with  our  Well-being  and 
Happinefs  -,   and  Hatred,    Abhorrence  and  Fear, 

engage 
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engage  us  with  the  utmoft  Vehemence  to  fly 
from,  and  guard  againft,  thofe  Things  that  we 
abhor  and  dread,  as  tending  to  our  Mifery. 
And  as  Benevolence,  Companion  and  Gratitude,  in- 
fpire  us  with  a  Delight  in  all  thofe  good  Offices 
in  which  both  our  perfonal  and  focial  Happinefs 
confifts  j  fo  Malevolence,  Aver/ion  and  Anger,  are 
ufeful  to  infpire  us  with  Indignation  and  Zeal,  in 
oppofing  all  thofe  impious  and  injurious  Practices 
that  tend  to  the  Mifchief  and  Mifery  of  Society 
in  general,  as  vyell  as  each  particular  Perfon. 

^  4.     So  that  the  Pajfions  are  defigned  to  be, 
and  are, .  in  their  Nature,  capable  of  ^,    ,     , 
being  fubfervient  to  a  Multitude  of  J 
excellent  Purpofes  •,  and  all  that  is  ne-  -. 

ceffary  to  render  them  fo,  is,  that  ,  ' 
there  be  a  right  Judgment  made,  what 
Objects  we  ought  to  affect  or  difaffect,  as  being 
really  connected  with  our  Happinefs  cr  Mifery, 
either  perfonal  or  focial ;  and  that  they  be  duly 
ballanced  one  with  another,  and  rightly  governed 
and  moderated  in  Proportion  to  the  real  Value 
and  Importance  of  their  refpective  Objects.  And 
for  this  Purpofe  were  we  furnifhed  with  the  Pow- 
ers of  Reafon  and  Confcience,  that  they  might 
prefide  over  our  Paffions,  and  make  a  right 
Judgment  of  their  feveral  Objects,  and  thence 
prefcribe  Laws  to  them,  and  reftrain  them  from 
all  Exorbitances  and  Irregularities ;  that  we  might 
know  what  we  ought  to  love  or  hate-,  to  hope  for 
or  fear,  to  be  pleafed  or  di/pleafed  with,  and  in 
what  Proportion,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  ex- 
ceed the  real  Value  and  Importance  of  Things 
with  regard  to  our  true  Happinefs.  Sirxe,  there- 
fore, the  great  Author  Of  our  Nature  aims  at 
pur  Happinefs,    and  hath  given  us  our  Paffions 

to 
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to  be  fubfervient  to  it,  and  furnilhed  us  with 
Reafon,  to  govern  and  regulate  them  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  to  render  them  ufeful  to  that  End,  it 
muft  be  his  Will  and  Law,  and  the  Law  of  our 
Nature,  that  we  mould  duly  exercife  our  Reafon 
in  the  right  Government  of  them,  fo  as  not  to 
fuffer  them  to  hurry  us  on  into  fuch  Actions  as 
our  Reafon  and  Confcience  difallow,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  eternal  Laws  of  Juftice  and  Be- 
nevolence :  And  one  of  the  chief  Concerns  in 
Culture  and  Education  is,  to  difcipline  and  mo- 
derate the  Paflions,  and  to  inure  them  to  a  ready 
Submifiion  to  the  Dictates  of  Reafon  and  Con- 
fcience. 

§  5.     And  lajlly,   in  confequence  of  any  Ob- 
-        -      ject's  appearing  agreeable  or  difagree- 
lR--1        able  to  our  Minds;   as  tending  to  our 
lVl%       Pleafure  or  Uneafinefs,  and  being  ac- 
and  Ubtr-  cordingly  affected  or  difaffected,  the 
®'  laft  Things  I  mentioned,   of  which 

we  are  confcious  in  ourfelves,  and  which  I  fhall 
here  briefly  take  together,  are  the  Powers  of 
chufing  the  one,  and  refufing  the  other,  and  our 
Wills  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  with  a  Power  of  free 
Activity,  whereby  we  are  able  fpontaneoudy  to  ex- 
ert ourfelves  for  obtaining 'the  one,  and  avoiding 
the  other.  Now,  as  our  true  Happinefs  confifts  in 
being  fecure  from  all  Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  which  is 
called  natural  Evil,  and  in  being  pofTefled  of  fuch 
Pleafures  and  Satisfactions  as  are  fuitable  to  our 
Nature  in  the  Whole  of  it,  which  are  called  na- 
tural Good  ;  fo  our  higheft  natural  Perfeclion  con- 
fifts in  being  capable  of  rightly  judging  and  chu- 
fing for  ourfelves,  and  of  a  free  and  vigorous 
Activity,  conformable  to  our  beft  Judgment  and 
Choice,  for  avoiding  the  one,    and  attaining  the 

other. 
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other.     And  as  our  Reafon  was  plainly  given  us, 
to  enable  us  to  make  a  right  Judgment  what  We 
ought  to  chufe  and  avoid,  and  to  do  and  forbear, 
in  order  to  our  true  Happinefs,  in  the  Whole  of 
our  Nature  and  Duration  ;    and  our  Will  confifts 
in  freely  refolving  and  determining  ourfelves  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  mail  appear  to  our 
Judgment  •,    fo  our  higheft  moral  Perfection  con- 
fifts in  actually  making  a  right  Judgment,  what 
we  ought  to  affect  or  difaffect,    and  to  do  and 
forbear  ;  and  in  freely  and  habitually  exerting  our- 
felves in  chufing  and  doing  the  one,  and  rejecting 
and  forbearing  the  other,  conformable  thereunto. 
I  fay  freely ;  for  Freedom  or  Liberty  confifteth  in 
having  a  Power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  as  we  pleafe, 
and  confequently  to  fufpend  judging  or  acting, 
till  we  have  taken  Opportunity"  to  make  as  deli- 
berate ^and  exact  a  Judgment  as  ever  we  can, 
what  is  beft  for  us  in  the  Whole,  to  do  or  for- 
bear ;  as  Necejfity,  on  the  other  Hand,  confider- 
ed  as  oppofed  to  Liberty,  implieth,  that  it-  is  out 
of  our  Power  to  fufpend  acting,  or  to  do  other- 
wife  than  we  do,  in  which  Cafe  there  can  be  nei- 
ther Praife  nor  Blame. 

§  6.     I  say  our  higheft  moral  Perfection  con-- 
fifts  in  freely  doing  what  we  know   ~r     , 
tends  to  make  us  intirely  happy  in  the     / , 
Whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration  :    -  *  ^  .   * 
But  then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that,     *„.  P  f. 

as  God  is  our  chief  Good,  our  great  , .  ,  a 

r^              r>    c             j  r*  our  hi?he]t 

Creator,  rreterver  and  Governor,  on  1°nJ 

i               j    •  _•    i    j        j  c  moral  Per- 

whom  we  do  intirely  depend  tor  our  ,    . 

Being,  and  for  all  our  Happinefs,  and  J    l    ' 

all  our  Hopes;    and  as  he  wills  our  Happinefs, 

as  his  End  in  giving  and  continuing  our  Beings, 

and  confequently  every  Thing  as  a  Means,  that 

is 
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is  conducive  to  it  •,  fo  it  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  be 
implied  in  cut  higheft  moral  Perfection,  that  we 
be  intirely  devoted  to  Him,  and  do  every  Thing 
conducive  to  our  Happinefs,  in  Relation  to  Him, 
ourfehes,  and  one  another,  in  a  defigned  Con- 
formity to  Him  as  our  great  Original  and  Pat- 
tern, and  in  Compliance  with  his  Will,  and  from 
a  Senfe  of  Duty  to  Him  as  our  fupreme  moral 
Governor.  And  confequendy,  that,  as  by  Rea- 
fon  of  our  great  Ignorance  and  Weaknefs,  we 
ftand  in  much  Need  of  his  Inftruction  and  Af- 
fiftance,  in  order  to  judge  what  is  truly  condu- 
cive to  our  Happinefs,  and  to  put  it  in  Practice  ; 
it  muft  imply  a  moil  grateful  and  ready  Sub- 
miiTion  to  his  Inftructions  and  Injunctions,  and 
Dependance  upon  his  Aids  and  Affiftances  to  ren- 
der all  our  Endeavours  fuccefsful,  in  the  Puriuit 
of  our  true  and  everlafting  Happinefs.  But  the 
more  particular  Profccution  of  thefe  Subjects 
will  be  the  Bufinefs  of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philofo- 
phy,  efpecially  as  it  is  improved  by  Chrijlianity. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Progrcfs  of  the  Mind,  from  its  firft 
Notices,  towards  its  utmojl  Perfection. 

§  i.  IV   y|EAN   time,    I  would,    in    Purfu- 

JLVJ[    ance  of  my  firft  Defign,  make  a  few 

(If  th     Obfervations,  agreeable  to  the  Sketch 

j*.    i,  here  laid  down,    on  the  gradual  Pro- 

p         /.       grefs  of  the   human  Mind,  from  the 

r°g  J  ■>     £rft.  ]sj0t:iccs  0f  Senfe  and  Intelletl,  to 

f  n  -KT         its  higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs. 

r  /        "       And  as  to  its  firft.  Notices,  they  are 

doubtlefs  thofe  of  Senfe,  but  directly 

joined 
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joined  with  a  Confcioufnejs  of  its  Perceptions.—- » 
Warmth  and  Hunger,  and  probably  fome  Pains,^ 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  Senfations  it  hath  before  its 
Birth  •,  and  when  it  comes  into  the  Light  of  this 
World,  it  is  directly  impreficd  with  the  Senfe  of 
Light  and  Colours,  as  well  as  Sounds,  Taftes, 
Odours,  and  frequent  uneafy  and  painful  Senfa- 
tions, Csfc.  all  which  dill  more  and  more  awaken 
its  Confcioufnefs  ;  and  every  frefh  Notice  of  Senfe 
and  Confcioufnefs,  ftill  goes  on  to  excite  its  Ad- 
miration, and  engage  its  Attention.  And  being 
a  perfect  Stranger  to  every  Thing  about  it,  it 
hath  every  Thing  to  learn  -,  to  which  it  diligently 
applies  itfelf,  as  its  Confcioufnefs  more  and  more 
awakens,  upon  the  Repetition,  every  Moment, 
of  frefh,  Impreflions  of  Senfe  ;  till,  by  Degrees, 
having  a  great  Number  of  Feelings,  Taftes, 
Odours,  Sounds,  and  vifible  Objects,  frequently 
repeating  their  feveral  Impreflions,  its  confcious 
Memory  ftill  enlarging,  it  begins,  by  Means  of 
the  intellectual  Light,  with  which  it  finds  its 
Confcioufnefs  attended,  gradually  to  collect  and 
recollect  the  feveral  Relations  and  Connections  it 
obferves  to  obtain  among  its  various  Ideas  :  And 
at  length,  when  it  is  in  Eafe,  it  difcovereth  a  won- 
derful Curiofity  and  Delight  in  obferving  thefe 
Connections,  as  well  as  being  imprefted  with  new 
Ideas. 

§  2.  It  hath  been  made  very  evident  both  by 
Reafoning  and  Experiment,  *  "  That  *.*  •* 
the  Objects  of  Sight  and  Touch  are  in-    J 

tirely    different  and  diftinct   Things-,  ^       '  /*' 
,     J ,  rr     r>  •     u      Connexions 

that  there  is  no  necellary  Connection  be-       j  j 

tween  them  ;    that  Things  vifible  are 

only  arbitrary  Signs  of  Things  tangible  ;*    *    ' 

that 
*  By  Biftiop  Berkley  in  his  Tketrj  of  Vifitn  ;  and  Pbilojo- 
fhical  Trar.fatiians,  No.  402. 
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that  the  one  hath  the  Nature  of  a  Language 
with  Regard  to  the  other,  and  that  the  Connec- 
tion between  them  is  to  be  learned  only  by  Expe- 
rience, as  that  between  Words  and  the  Things 
fignified  by  them :"  And  particularly,  that  as 
all  vifible  Objects  or  Ideas  are  only  in  the  Mind  ; 
fo  a  Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  which 
muft  alfo  be  the  Cafe  of  Infants,  can  have  at 
firft  no  Notion  of  Diftance,  nor  of  any  Connec- 
tion between  Things  vifible  and  tangible,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  both.  Diftance  and  that  Connec- 
tion muft  be  learn' d  by  long  Trial  and  Experi- 
ence. It  muft,  therefore,  be  a  Matter  of  great 
Exercife  of  Thought  in  an  infant  Mind  to  learn 
this  Connection,  and  particularly,  to  learn  the 
Notion  of  the  various  Diftances  and  Situations 
of  Things  tangible,  by  its  Obfervations  on  the 
various  Degrees  of  Strength  or  Weaknefs,  of 
Vividnefs  or  Faintnefs  of  the  Light  reflected  from 
them,  in  the  Things  vifible  conftantly  connected 
with  them.  And,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  hath 
thefe  Things  to  learn,  which  muft  be  a  laborious- 
Work,  as  being  the  fame  Thing  with  learning  a 
Language,  it  is  alfo  learning  the  Names  of 
Things,  and  the  Connection  and  Ufe  of  Words, 
which  is  another  Language.  And,  as  if  all  thefe 
were  not  Talk  enough,  it  hath  all  this  While,  to 
be  learning  how  to  ufe  its  Limbs ;  its  Hands  in 
handling,  its  Tongue,  and  other  Organs  of 
Speech,  in  making  and  imitating  Sounds,  and  its 
whole  Body  in  all  its  Exertions,  and  particularly, 
at  length,  the  Poize  of  its  Center  of  Gravity, 
and  the  Ufe  of  its  Feet  in  walking. 

§  3.     All  thefe  Things  require  a  great  deal  of 
earneft  Application,  and  the  Exercife  of  much 
Thought  and  Experience  :    So  that  it  feerris  evi- 
dent 
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dent  that  thofe  little  Creatures,   from  the  Begin- 
ning, do  confider,  reflect  and  think  a  prodigious 
deal  more  than  we  are  commonly  apt  n f    ,  r 
to  imagine  •,  and  I  do  not  fee  how  we  J  .    e   a~ 
can  avoid  admitting   that  the  Soul's  f?f'A    ^ 
Capacity   is   as  great  from  the  firft       ,  ,     ' 
Moment  as  ever  it  is.    For  it  is  plain,         ,  , 
from  what  hath  been  faid,  that  they  °, 
learn  two  diftinct  Languages  within  the 
two  firft  Years  of  their  Life  to  a  good  Degree  of 
Perfection ;  I  mean  the  Connection  between  tangi- 
ble and  vifible  Objects,    and   between  both  of 
them  and  Words,  and  befides  this,  a  confidera- 
ble   Degree   of  Dexterity   in  the   Ufe   of  their 
Limbs,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  a  great  deal  more  than 
they   ever  learn   in  fo  much   Time  afterwards. 
And  confequently  the  Reafon  why  there  appear 
fo  many  little,  low,  weak  and  childifh  Things  in 
them,  which  we  are  apt  to  defpife  and  think  them 
beneath  our  Notice,    is  not  for  want  of  good 
Senfe  and  Capacity,    but  meerly  for  want  of  Ex- 
perience  and   Opportunity  for   intellectual   Im- 
provements.    Hence  alfo   it  appears,    that   we 
ought  to  think  little  Children  to  be  Perfons  of 
much  more  Importance  than  we  ufually  appre- 
hend them  to  be  ;  and  how  indulgent  we  mould 
be  to  their  inquifitive  Curiofity  as  being  Strangers  •, 
with  how  much  Candour,  Patience  and  Care,  we 
ought  to  bear  with  them  and  inftruct  them  ;  with 
how  much  Decency,  Honour  and  Integrity,    we 
ought  to  treat  them  -,  and  how  careful  it  concerns 
us  to  be,  not  to  fay  or  do  any  Thing  to  them,  or 
before  them,  that  favours  of  Falfliood  or  Deceit, 
or   that    is   in   any   Kind   indecent   or   vitious. 
Pueris   maxima   debetur  Reverentia,   is   a  good 
trite  old  Saying. 

§  4.  For, 
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§  4;     For  it  is  to  be  obferved,    in  the  next 

a,     ,  .     Place,   that  while  Children  are  acquir- 

J      flJ   ing  a  general  Knowledge  of  the  fcnfible 
Knowledge  Wodd  about  thcm>   they  are  at  th(, 

oj    ergons,  ^me  t-me  |earnjng  t}ie  Knowledge  of 
Kelattons  .  the  perfons  with  whom  they  convcrfe ; 

«*«^«^«-thcirDependcnceonthcm,  and  the  Re- 
lations they  ftand  in  to  them  ;    and  a  Notion  of 
meum  and  tuum,  and  thence  a  very  quick  Senfe  of 
Juftice  and  Injury,  as  well  as  of  good  Ufage,  Be- 
nevolence and  Gratitude  -,  all  which  appear  obvi- 
ous to  them  from  Confcioufnefs  and  Reflection, 
and  Attention  to  that  inward,  intuitive,  intellectu- 
al Light,  which  as  I  have  obferved  (Chap.  I.    § 
13.  14.)   perpetually  mines  in   upon  their  little 
Minds,   from   the  DEITY,     the   Father  of 
Lights,  and  the  Father  of  their  Spirits.     Hence 
they  foon  apprehend  the  Relations  of  Caufes  and 
Effecls,  of  Whole  and  Parts,    of  Things  equal, 
greater  or  lefs,  of  Things  like  and  unlike,  of  the 
fame  and  Things  different  and  contrary,  of  general 
Names  and  Notions,  and  Analogies  from  Things 
ienfible  to  Things  fpiritual  and  moral,  of  Actions 
neceffary-  and  voluntary,  and  of  Things  done  with 
Defign  and  by  Accident,  &c.     And  by  Reflection 
and  Obfervation  they  judge  of  others  by  them- 
felves  :    So  that  in  three  or  four  Years ^  they  do,' 
with  a  litttle  Teaching,  begin  to  have  a  Notion  of 
Perfons,  as  being  an  intirely  different  and  diftinct 
Sort   of  Beings   from  meer   Objects  of   Senfe. 
They  foon  know  that  a  Stone  in  falling,  the  Wa- 
ter in  running,  the  Wind  in  blowing,  and  the  Firo 
in  burning,   6rc.    knows  not  what  it  does,  and 
neither  acts  voluntarily,  nor  with  Defign  :  Where- 
as a  Man  or  a  Boy,  they  apprehend,  if  he  does 
what  is  either  pleafing  or   difpleafing,  beneficial 

pr 
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or  injurious  to  them,  he  knows  what  he  does, 
and  defigns  to  do  it,  and  might,  if  he  would* 
do  otherwife.  From  whence,  as  I  faid,  they 
have  a  quick  Senfe  of  good  or  ill  Ufage,  and 
confequently,  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  of  Gra- 
titude or  Refentmcnt,  according  as  they  take 
themfelves  to  be  well,  or  ill  treated. 

§ "5.     Hence,  with  regard  to  what  they  do 
themfelves,  they,  by  Reflection,  foon  ~r  .,- 
acquire  the  Notions  of  Free-Agency,  j^otims  0r 
and  of  Praife  or  Blame,  according  as  pra-rg  anj 
they  are  confeious  of  their  doing  well  ^lame 
or  ill ;  u  e.  according  as  they  are  fenfi-  ^^  md 
ble  they  act  a  fit  and  areafonable  Part  q  .,     y. 
on  the  one  Hand,  or  an  unreafonable  J 

and  injurious  Part  on  the  other;     Thence  they 
foon  learn  to  have  a  Senfe  of  Shame  and  Guilt 
upon  their  Confcioiifnefs  of  having  done  amifs, 
-and  of  Satisfaftion  and  Self-applaufe,  when  they 
think   they  have  done  well.     And  hence  they 
quickly  learn  the  Notions   of  Law,    Consciences 
Sin  and  Duty,   efpecially  if  they   have  had  the 
Rules  explained,  and  been  duly  chaftized  or  ap- 
plauded when  they  have  done  ill  or  well,  by  thofe 
on  whom  they  know  they  have  a  Dependance* 
and  to  whom  they  find  themfelves  accountable  ; 
and  to  whom  to  account,  as  being  both  their  Be* 
nefa&ors  and  Governors,  they  are  confeious  it  is 
fit  and  reafonable,   as  they  know  they  (land  in 
much  Need  of  their  Help  and  Conduct  in  order 
to  their  own  Well-being.      All  thefe  Things  are 
obvious  in  Children  of  four,  five  and  fix  Years 
old,    and  manifeftly  derive  from  that  intellectual 
Light,    of  which   I    have  often  been  fpeaking : 
And  the  great  Concern  of  Culture,  and  a  right 
Education,  is  to  awaken  their  Attention  to  this 

JF  inward 
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inward  intuitive  Senfe  of  True  and  Falfe,  Good 
and  Bad,  Right  and  Wrong  j  and  to  fix  their 
Attachment  to  the  one,  and  their  Averfion  to  the 
other,  by  fteadily  affecting  them  with  Applaufe  or 
Blame,  Pleafure  or  Pain,  Joy  or  Grief,  according 
as  they  affect  or  do  the  one  or  the  other. 

§  6.  And  as  the  Intellect  and  Reafon  of 
rj  i  Children  thus  manifeftly  appears  to 
/70Wji  i  ^  dawn  and  improve,  it  ought  to  be 
/        //  f«?  continua^y  encouraged  and  afpjied  by 

ea  f  '  ,  thofe  that  are  about  them,  and  efpeci- 
tr*.       r   ally  thofe  that  have  the  Conduct  of 

th   i  D  t     tnem-     ^s  t^eY  arc  Sot  'nto  a  World 
,  ,  .3*  wherein    every    Thing  is   new    and 
■p.  ftrange   to   them,    and  for  want  of 

,.   •*  Knowledge  and  Experience,   they  are 

liable  to  many  Miftakes  in  their  Ap- 
prehenfions,  and  to  make  a  thoufand  Blunders 
in  their  Actions  and  Conduct  •,  and  yet  in  their 
original  Simplicity  and  Well-meaning,  are  ordi- 
narily very  inquifitive,  and  willing  to  be  taught 
and  conducted ;  it  is  mightily  incumbent  on  thofe 
to  whofe  Care  they  are  by  Providence  commit- 
ted, whether  Parents,  Nurfes,  Guardians,  Ma- 
ilers or  Tutors,  to  confider  them,  with  great 
Candor,  as  Strangers  that  need  to  be  conducted 
and  affifted  \  to  be  ready  to  anfwer  their  little 
Queftions,  and  to  teach  them  to  reafon  by  can- 
didly reafoning  with  them  •,  and  to  apply  them- 
felves  with  great  Tendernefs,  Patience  and  Af- 
fiduity,  to  guide  and  inflruct  them.  And  as  they 
grow  capable  of  confidering  the  Connections  of 
Caufes  and  Effefts^  &c.  they  mould  open  their 
Minds,  and  turn  their  Attention  to  the  Survey 
of  all  Nature,  and  lead  them  to  obferve  the 
Contrivance,    Beauty    and   Ufefulnefs  of  every 

Thing 
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Thing  before  their  Eyes,  and  efpecially  thofe 
Things  they  find  moft  necefTary,  ufeful  and  plea- 
fing  to  themfelves,  and  on  which  their  own  Sub - 
fiftance  and  Comfort  more  immediately  depend  •, 
and  thence  conduct  them  to  the  Apprehenfion, 
and  fome  juft  Conceptions,  of  the  true  Caufe  of 
every  Thing  in  all  Nature,  who  is  truly  their 
Fatber  and  Author ■,  and  upholdeth  their  Souls  in 
Life,  and  replenifheth  them  with  his  Loving  Kind- 
nefs  and  tender  Mercies  ;  and  who  is  the  great 
common  Father  and  Lord  of  all  Things,  both 
in  Heaven  and  Earth  :  And  from  thefe  Appre- 
henfions,  it  will  be  eafy  to  teach  them  to  deduce 
their  Duty  and  Obligations  to  Him,  of  Love, 
Gratitude,  Truft,  Refignation  and  Obedience, 
and  to  be  as  like  Him  as  ever  they  are  able, 
pure  as  He  is  pure,  righteous  as  He  is  righteous, 
and  kind  and  merciful  as  He  is  •,  and  to  praife  Him 
daily  for  every  Thing  they  enjoy,  and  pray  to 
Him  for  whatfoever  they  want*  and  to  live  uri* 
der  an  habitual  Senfe  of  their  Dependance  upon 
Him,  and  Obligations  to  His  infinite  Goodnefs  : 
To  which  Purpofes,  let  them  not  only  be  taught 
to  live  in  the  daily  Exercife  of  Devotion  by  them- 
felves, but  alfo  '  fteadily  attend  on  the  publick 
Worfhip,  both  in  the  Family,  and  at  the  Church, 
where  the  Sight  and  Example  of  others,  will 
mightily  contribute  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  in 
theTr  Minds  a  Senfe  of  thefe  Things,  which  will 
be  apt  ftrongly  to  influence  the  Conduct  of 
their  whole  Lives. 

§  7-  And  as  they  begin  to  grow  ac-  Qf  mrd 
quainted  with  the  Family  and  Neigh-  g  w/,/^/ 
bourhood,  and  their  Connexions  with  Co£m£iions 
thefe  .and  thofe  that  are  about  them,  ^jQk/jVj. 
and  to  fee  how  their  own  Comfort 
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and  Well-being  depends  on  the  Eftecm,  Love 
and  good  Offices  of  others,  and  that  thefe  de- 
pend on  their  own  good  Conduct,  and  good  Of- 
fices towards  them  •,  they  mould  have  it  incul- 
cated upon  them,  that  as  they  would  be  fecure 
from  all  Injuries,  and  the  ill  Treatment  of  others, 
fo  they  muft  avoid  every  Thing  that  is  injurious 
and  abufive  towards  them  •,  and  as  they  would 
expect  the  Benevolence  and  good  Offices  of  others, 
they  muft  be  full  of  Good-will,  and  ready  to 
every  good  Office  towards  them  •,  and  confe- 
quently*  delight  in  every  honeft,  faithful,  kind 
and  obliging  Thing*  whereby  they  may  recom- 
mend themklves  to  the  Confidence,  Efteem  and 
Good-will  of  all  Mankind  with  whom  they  have 
to  do.  And  as  they  go  on  to  enlarge  their  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  World  about  them,  and  to 
have  a  Notion  of  their  Connections  with  the 
Town  in  which  they  live,  and  the  Government 
"and  Kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, with  the  whole  Species  ;  they  mould  be 
led  on  to  a*  Senfe  of  Order  and  publick  Virtue, 
and  the  Love  of  their  Country,  and  finally  of 
the  whole  human  Kind,  and  to  look  for  their 
own  Weal  in  that  of  the  whole  Community,  and 
even  of  the  whole  moral  Syftem,  and  to  a  Con- 
duct correfponding  thereunto. 

§  8.  And,  as  from   their  early  Acquaintance 
Of        d     Wit^  t^ie  Objects  of  their  Appetitesy 

ratingtbtir  fro™  wl£nctr  thcr  derive  a  l^  ex" 
Zvbetites  clulute  rlcaiure,  they  contract  a  vio- 
rfp  /r  lent  Attachment  to  them,  and  an 
Impatience  of  whatever  may  incerrupt 
or  controul  their  Gratification  ;  and  as  this  Im- 
petuofity  is,  in  many  Inftanees,  utterly  incon- 
ftftent  with  their  Duty   and  true  Intereft,  both 

wfth 
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with  regard  to  God  and  Man,  and  a  ftrong 
Temptation  to  the  Violation  of  it ;  they  mould, , 
from  the  Beginning,  be  taught  and  inured  to  the 
Practice  of  Self-denial,  and  the  Moderation  and 
Reftraint  of  their  Appetites  and  Paffions,  and, 
as  far  as  they  are  capable,  be  fliewn  the  Reafon- 
ablenefs  and  Necefiity  of  their  fo  doing,  in  order 
to  their  own  trueft  Interefl.  In  order  to  which, 
the  widely  different  Natures  and  Interefts  of  Soul 
and  Body,  and  of  Time  and  Eternity,  mould 
be  explained  to  them,  with  the  Evidences  of  a. 
future  State;  and  confequently,  of  how  much 
Importance  it  is  to  them  to  be,  in  a  good  JMea- 
fure,  difengaged  from  the  Body  and  Time,  fo 
fhort  and  uncertain  *  and  to  cultivate  the  Soul, 
and  improve  it  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  of 
which  they  can  never  be  difpofTefled,  not  even  by 
Death  itfelf,  they  being  Treafures  which  they  can. 
carry  with  them  into  another  State,  and  that  will 
laft  for  ever.  And  as  our  real  Well-being  de- 
pends on  Order,  and  as  this  depends  on  Law  and 
Rule,  of  the  Fitnefs  of  which,  they  are  not  yet 
competent  Judges ;  tho'  they  are  to  be  led 
to  reafon  and  judge  for  themfelves,  as  faft  as 
their  Capacity  will  admit  of  it ;  in  the  mean  time, 
they  mould  be  taught  and  inured  to  Humility, 
and  Obedience  to  Government,  and  even  to  an 
implicit  Obedience,  till  they  are  able  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  and  be  kept,  as  much  as  poflible, 
from  all  bad  Company,  which  will  be  extremely 
apt  to  miflead  therriP 

§  9.     And  as  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  ChiU 
dren  have  all  along,   from  their  firft  qc  Reaj_ 


Capacity  for  it,   been  taught  to  read  % 
and  write,  it  concerns  thole  who  have 
the  Conduct  of  them,  to   put  them 


and  write,  it  concerns  thole  who  have  jyrJm 
<-v.«  rvmriii^  nf  them,  to   put  them  *. 
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upon  the  Practice  of  Reading  and  Writing,  parti- 
cularly with  a  View  at  enlarging  and  improving 
their  Minds,  by  directing  them  to  read  the  moft  in-, 
ftructive  and  engaging  Things  in  Hiftory,  Poetry, 
and  Morality,  and  especially  the  moft  inftructivc 
and  ufeful  Things  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  at  the 
fame  time  awakening  their  Attention  to  them, 
and  a  right  Underftanding  of  them  :  To  which 
Purpofe,  putting  them  upon  writing  out  the  moft 
finking  PaiTages  would  be  very  conducive  ;  as  by 
this  Means  their  Attention  would  be  the  more  en- 
gaged, and'  they  would  have  a  little  Treafure  of 
their  own  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  ufeful  Things, 
and  would  put  the  greater  Value  upon  them, 
under  the  Notion  of  their  being  a  Treafure  of 
their  own.  And,  by  the  Way,  Care  mould  be 
taken,  as  far  as  can  confift  with  good  Govern- 
ment, to  contrive  to  put  and  keep  them  always 
in  a  good  Humour,  which  will  make  every 
Thing  take  the  better  Effect. 

§    10.     By   this  Time  they  may  begin  to  be 
nf    ,  ,        led  to  a  Senfe  of  the  Charms  of  Mu- 

C  k    N        flck'    and  the   Myfterics  of  Numbers 

jic  ,      um-  anj   geornetricai    Figures,     and    the 

ers,        i-   ReafonjngS  and  Operations  relating  to 

$!ffe?J  c ,  them,  as  far  as  their  Capacities  will 
lilobes^c.  admit^  which  are  of  thc  greateft  uk% 

as  they  tend  to  ripen  their  Minds,  by  inuring 
them  to  ftrong  Application,  and  a  clofe  Way  of 
thinking.  Rut  Care  fhoul^be  taken  that  thefe 
Exercifes  do  not  confift  oWneer  Abstractions, 
and  barren  and  ufelefs  Speculations,  but  be  turn- 
ed as  much  as  pofllble  to  Facts,  and  Things 
practical  and  ufeful  in  Life.  And  by  the  Time 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  Years  old,  they  may  be 
taught   from  Maps,    a  general  Notion  ,of    the 
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Earth,  the  Situation  of  the  feveral  Countries  and 
Kingdoms  upon  it,  and  confiderable  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  feveral  Nations  inhabiting  it  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  from  Schemes  and  Globes,  con- 
fiderable Notion  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Sy- 
ftem  of  the  World   in  general,    as  well  as   this 
Globe   of  the  Earth  in  particular :    All  which, 
would  vaftly  tend  to  enlarge  their  Minds,  and 
give  them  a  great  and  generous  Way  of  Thinking. 
§   ii.     And  now  if  they  are  defigned  for  a 
publick  Education,    they  are  to  be  Qr  Qram. 
taught  the  Principles  of  Grammar  and  Jar  Laffm 
Language,  in  which  they  mould,  in-        ' 
deed,  begin  to  be  initiated  by  fix  or  Qr\t(L 
feven  Years  old  ;   and  the  Connection  ^aorZ* 
between  their    own   and  other  Lan-  p^?'     - 
guages,  fhould  be  carefully  explained,  -^   -^ 
by  inftructing  them  in  an  Englifh,  La- 
tin and  French  Grammar,  at  the  fame  time  :  So 
that  by  Twelve  or  Fourteen,'  they  may  become 
pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Conftruction  of  Speech, 
both  Latin  and  French,    as  well  as  Englijh  •,   and 
in  Two  or  Three  more,    of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures 
in  thofe  venerable  and  noble  Languages  of  An- 
tiquity, in  which  they  were  at  firft  written,  and 
other  excellent  Pieces  of  Oratory,  Hijiory,  Poetry, 
and  Morality,    which  were  the  greateft  Works 
of  Genius,  and  have  flood   the  Teft  of  Time, 
and  been  handed  down  to  us   thro'  the  feveral 
Ages  of  Mankind  J  All  which  are  of  great  Ufe 
to  refine  and  poli fn  the  Mind,  and  give  it  a  no- 
ble Tafte  for  the  fublimeft  Beauties,  as  well  as 
the  jufteft  Sentiments,  and  the  fineft  Maxims  of 
true  Wifdom  •,    which,  therefore  (hould  be  care- 
fully pointed  out,  and  illuftrated  to  them,  relat- 
F  4  ing 
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ing  both  to  Things  human  and  divine  :  Partit 
larly  fome  good  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  with  the 
Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  fhould  now  be  ex- 
plained, and  they  mould  begin  to  be  well  veiled 
in  the  Hijlory  of  the  World,  both  /acred  and 
prophane,  and  with  it,  the  Knowledge  both  of 
the  Times  and  Places  of  the  feveral  Facts,  from 
Geography  and  Chronology,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. I  would  have  them  carried  as  far  as  may 
be  in  thefe  Thing?,  by  the  Time  they  arrive  at 
the  Age  of  Sixteen  or  Eighteen.      " 

§    12.     And  now  it  will  be  time  for  them  to 
Df    M        'iave  t^e'ir  Minds  clofely  turned  in- 
/  r  ,  ward  upon  themfelvps,  to  take  an  ex- 

/■  ■  l  '  j  act  View  of  their  intellectual  Powers, 
**,  4 .  .*  and  the  Objects  of  them,  by  the  Stu- 
•'  '  dies  of  Metaphyficks  and  Logicks,  m 
whjch  they  are  taught  the  great  Principles  of  firft 
Self-evident  Truth,  and  how  to  make  Deduc- 
tions from  them  ;  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the 
Operations  and  Procedure  of  the  Mind,  and  % 
juft  Notion  of  right  Reafoning,  and  of  ranging 
and  methodizing  their  Thoughts,  from  the  feve- 
ral Relations  and  Connections  of  Things.  And 
Upon  this  mould  at  the  fame  time  be  built  a 
more  critical  Knowledge  of  Language,  and  irs 
Procedure  from  literal,  to  juft  figurative  Ex- 
pressions of  the  Stnfe  of  the  Mind  ;  and  from 
.  the  true  Art  of  Reafoning,  which  addreffeth  the 
Underftanding,  to  the  right  Art  of  Perfuading, 
in  Addrefs  to  the  Paflions  •,  which  ihould  be 
taught  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  be  fo  far  from 
clouding,  dazzling  and  mifguiding  the  Under- 
ftanding, as  to  be  rather  fubfervient  to  it,  by  giv- 
ing it  a  clearer  Apprehenfion  of  its  Objects,  and 
more  ftrbngly '  engaging   its    Attention   to    the 

Truth, 
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Truth,  and  Right  of  the  Cafe,  as  well  as  a 
Love  to  it,  and  Delight  in  it.  To  which  Pur- 
pofe,  the  various  Stiles  in  juft  Writing,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  various  Subjects  and  Purpofes, 
mould  be  critically  understood,  and  every  Thing 
in  Thinking  and  Speaking  be  reduced  to  the 
Standard  of  Truth  and  Nature,  without  any  So- 
phiftry,  Difguife  or  falfe  Colouring. 

§   13.     And  then,  from  the  Doctrine  of  juft 
Reafoning  and  exact  Speaking,  it  will  Qf  ■**  .1 
be  proper,   in  the  next  Place,  to  lead     •*  .  ,       ' 
the  Mind  on  to  the  fublime  Mathema-  ■  .       -*   , 
ticks   (the  firft  and  eafiell  Things  of     *    ^ 
this  Kind,  being  fuppofed  to  be  alrea- 
dy known. )     And  here  there  opens  a  fpacious 
field  of  Certainty  and   Demonstration,    highly 
raifing  and  improving  the  Mind  in  a  vaft  Scene 
of  eternal  Truths,  in  the  Doctrine  of  Numbers 
and  Magnitudes,  and  their  various  Proportions; 
and  that  wonderful  Engine  of  Mathematical  Rea- 
foning Algebra,  by  the  Help  of  which,  the  Mind 
works  itfelf  into  the  Difcovery  and  Underltanding 
of  the  fublimeft  Truths,  and  traverfeth  the  whole 
vifible  Creation  of  God,  in  which  all  Things  are 
found  to  be  done  conformable  to  thofe  fublime 
Principles.    And  as  the  Mind  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  already  converfant,  in  Eloquence,   Poetry  and 
Mujick,  fo  it  mould  now  be  led  into  a  Tafte  of 
the  other  fine  Arts,    Painting,  Sculpture  and  Ar- 
chitecture, which  do  in  fome  Meafure  depend  on 
the  Knowledge  of  mathematical  Proportions. 

§   14.     I  could  wifh  the  Minds  of  Children, 
as  I  obferved  above,  were  early  initi-  ^rm  r  1 
ated  in  the  Study  of  Nature,  by  being     jQ  ■■£„    * 
led  into  the  eafieft  and  moft  delight-  ■? 

fill  Things  in  Natural  Hi  (lory,    and  a       ?" 

general 
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general  Survey  of  the  mighty  Works  of  God, 
both  in  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  to  which,  as  they 
further  ripen,  their  Attention  mould  be  now  more 
ftrongly  turned  by  a  Variety  of  Experiments. 
And  when  they  are  furnimed  with  a  confiderable 
Apparatus  in  the  Skill  of  mathematical  Reafon- 
ing,  they  mould  next  be  taught  to  apply  it  in 
Phyftcks,  or  the  Study  of  Nature,  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  Gravitation,  Elafticity,  Light,  Colours, 
Sounds  and  other  fenfible  Qualities ;  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  Knowledge  of  every  Thing 
that  can  be  difcovered  in  the  Elements,  Earth, 
Water,  Air  and  Fire,  and  in  all  the  various 
Tribes  of  Creatures  in  this  terraqueous  Globe, 
both  Mineral,  Vegetable  and  Animal ;  in  all  which 
they  muft  be  led  to  take  Notice  of  the  wonder- 
ful Art,  Connections,  Defign  and  Contrivances 
that  manifeftly  appear  in  them  all,  and  of  every 
Thing  that  is  ufeful  for  the  Comfort  and  Ele- 
gance of  Life,  while  we  continue  in  this  prefent 
State.  And  in  confequence  of  thefc  Things,  they 
fhould  be  further  led  on  to  obferve  and  under - 
ftand  the  Connexion  of  this  Globe  itfelf,  and  all 
the  Creatures  in  it,  with  the  Sun,  the  Fountain 
of  all  Light  and  Life  to  the  whole  Syftem  of 
the  Planets  and  Comets  belonging  to  him,  and  de- 
pending on  him,  and  the  prodigious  Hoft  of 
Stars  analogous  to  him,  on  whom  the  like  Sy- 
ftems  may  be  fuppofed  to  depend,  which  are  the 
Subjects  of  Aftroncmy.  And  here,  the  Contem- 
plation of  that  World  of  Things  extremely  lit- 
tle beneath  us,  as  well  as  Things  vaftly  great, 
diftant  and  remote  from  us,  alike  beyond  the 
Ken  of  the  naked  Eye,  and  difcovered  only  by 
the  Help  of  Optic  GlafTes,  equally  demand  their 
Attention,  prodigioufly  enlarge  their  Imaginations 

and 
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and  Understandings,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  lead 
them  to  the  moft  grand  and  auguft  Apprehen- 
sions of  the  D  E  I  TY,  and  of  his  moft  exten- 
five  Benevolence  to  all  his  whole  Family,  in  Hea- 
ven and  Earth.  And  from  a  Senfe  of  the  Beau- 
ty, Harmony,  Order  and  Ufefulnefs  appearing  in 
the  whole  Syjiem  of  Nature,  they  are  led  to  a  Senfe 
of  the  lika  Beauty,  Harmony  and  Order,  which 
ought  to  obtain  in  the  moral  Syflem,  and  the  Hap- 
pinels  refulting  from  it,  which  now  mould  be 
the  Subject  of  their  moft  intenfe  Study,  accord- 
ing to  that  excellent  Saying  of  Tully  •,  Homo  or- 
tus  efl  ad  mundum  contemplandum  £5?  imitandum. 

§   15.  For  as  the  Mind,  from  the  firft  Dawn- 
ing of  Intellect  and  Reafon,  hath  been  ^  a*-, 

fuppofed,fromtheContemplationofit-  ;  , 

low  and 
felf,  andthefenfibleWorldfurrounding    A     , 

it,  and  the  Inftruction  of  thofe  about  it, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  Exiftence  of  the  D  E I T  Y, 
the  Author  of  all  Things,  and  gradually  attain- 
ing juft  Notions  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Fa- 
ther of  Spirits ;  fo  now  it  muft  be  led  on  further, 
in  Moral  Philofophy,  Theology,  Ethics,  &c.  to 
the  Contemplation  of  Him,  and  that  World  of 
Spirits  derived  from  Him,  dependent  on  Him, 
and  fubjected  to  his  fupreme  Dominion  and  Go-» 
vernment,  in  which  he  feeks  to  lead  them  gra- 
dually on  thro'  a  Courfe  of  Difcipline,  to  their 
higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs  in  their  Know- 
ledge of  Him,  Conformity  to  Him,  and  Enjoy- 
ment of  Him,  their  fovereign  Good,  as  the  great 
End  of  their  Exiftence,  and  all  his  Difpenfations. 
towards  them.  Here  then  opens  another  vaft 
Scene  of  neceflary  and  eternal  Truths.  In  order 
to  which,  the  firft  Study  is  to  gain  a  right  Know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  our  own  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive 
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tive  Powers,  our  various  Affections  and  Exer- 
tions, by  Concioufnefs  and  Reflection  ;  and  thence 
to  form  a  Notion,  not  only  of  other  created  Spi- 
rits, but  efpecially  of  GOD  the  great  Parent 
Spirit,  by  fubftituting  the  greatefl  both  natural 
and  moral  Perfections  we  find  in  ourfelves  where- 
with to  conceive  of  Him  and  his  Difpenfa- 
tions  towards  us,  removing  from  them-  all  Limi- 
tation and  Imperfection.  And  by  the  intellectual 
Light  wherewith  he  perpetually  irradiateth  our 
Minds,  we  not  only  fee  his  abfoiute  Independance 
and  neceffary  Exiftence,  but  alfo  our  own  intire 
Dependance  on  Him,  and  our  Relation  and  Obli- 
gations to  Him  •,  from  whence  evidently  refulteth 
the  Fitnefs,  Decency  and  Duty  of  all  thofe  Affec- 
tions, and  that  Behaviour  which  we  manifeftly 
owe  to  Ilim,  and  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  Names  of  Piety  and  Adoration.  And  by 
the  fame  Light  attending  our  looking  inward  on 
ourfelves,  and  confidering  our  own  Nature,  and  our 
Relations  and  Connections  one  with  another,  we, 
in  like  Manner,  evidently  difcern  what  Affections 
and  Behaviour  are  fit,  decent  and  due  from  us  to 
cur -fe Ives ,  and  to  each  other ,  implied  in  the  Terms 
Moderation,  Probity  and  Benevolence  •,  and  alfo 
that  Happinefs  and  Self-enjoyment  which  refult-r 
eth  from  being  confeious  of  our  affecting  and  be- 
having accordingly,  as  well  as  the  Remorfe  and 
Mifery  arifing  from  our  affecting  and  acting  other- 
wife.  Thus  our  Perception  of  eternal  Truth, 
and  Love  of  Order,  in  Conformity  to  it,  leadeth 
the  Mind  to  its  Union  with  the  eternal  God,  and 
the  Happinefs  of  his  everlafting  Kingdom,  in  the 
Conduct  and  Government  of  the  World,  which 
cpnfifteth  in   the  univerfal  Order,   Harmony  and 

Happi- 
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Happinefs  of  all  intelligent  active  Beings  that  are 
qualified  for  it. 

§   1 6.     But   as  we  are  by  the   Condition  of 
our  Natures  or  Circumftances,  efpeci-  ~ ,.  Qecom_ 
ally  the  human  Species,  cantoned  out  J  nd  p0_ 
into  various  particular  Societies,   it  is  J.  •■ 
neceflary,  in  order  to  our  Perfection, 
that  we  be  trained  up  to  act  a  good  Part,  under 
the  Difcipline  of  thefe  Societies  in  our  Progrefs 
towards  it.     The  firft  is  that  of  the  Family  to 
which  we  belong.     This  leads  us  to  the  Study  of 
OEconomy,    which  provideth   for   the  Weal   of 
thefe  firft  Rudiments  of  Society  founded  in  Na- 
ture, in  which  we  are  to  be  carried  thro'  the  firft 
Stage  of  Life,  and  fitted  to  act  a  good  Part  in 
making  a  further  Progrefs  towards  our  Perfection, 
under   the   Difcipline  of  the  civil  Community  to 
which  we  belong,  which  is^founded  in  Compact, 
either  explicit  or  tacit,  being  a  voluntary  Com- 
bination of  a   great  Number   of  Individuals   to 
promote  their  Welfare  in  the   common  Good  of 
the  whole  Community  •,  in  which,  each  one  is  to 
feek  his  own   Weal  and  Happinefs,  both  tempo- 
ral and  fpiritual.  Hence  arifeth  Polity,  or  the  Art 
of  good  Government,  both  Civil  and  Ecclefmfti- 
cal  i  which   confifteth  in  the  Communities  agree- 
ing on  certain  Rules   and   Laws  founded  in   the 
common  Intereft,  and  enforced  by  proper  Sanc- 
tions, in  Conformity   to  which,  every  Individual 
is  to  refign  to  the  publick  or  prevailing  Senfe  (at 
leaft  as  far  as    his  Duty    to  God   will   permit) 
as  being  the  fafeft  and  moft  rational  Method  he 
can  take,  in  order  to  fecure  his  own  beft  Intereft 
and    Happinefs.     To    which,  therefore,    it  will 
much  conduce,  that  every  one  be  trained  up  in 
this  Spirit  of  Refignation  to  the  publick  Senfe,  as 
far  as  poflible,  and  in  an  ardent  Love  of  the  pub- 
*  lick 
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lick  Good  of  his  Country  and  publick  Order  j 
in  an  exact  Knowledge  of  it,  and  the  Laws 
founded  in  it,  joined  with  a  faithful  Conformity 
to  them.  And  lafLly,  in  an  earned  Zeal  and  Ac- 
tivity in  whatever  may  tend  to  promote  the  pub- 
lick  Intereft ;  being  conftantly  taught  the  Glory 
of  publick  Virtue  and  Ufefulnefs,  and  deferving 
Well  of  Mankind. 

§  17.  But  as  we  are  attended  with  innu- 
Df  th  T  meraD^e  Imprefiions  of  Senfe,  and  So- 
t  t  €  d~  W#i°Ps  °f  Imagination  and  Appe- 
ar/" 1  r  tlte'  continually  diverting  our  Atten- 
uje/uinejs     don  and  Affea-ions   from  thefe  Re. 

of  Kevela-    flectio       and  the  inward  Light  at- 

tin  ft     7fl  itvt—  • 

'.  „  tending  them,  and  ftrongly  tempting 
proving  &  us  tQ  t^e  violation  of  Order  and  Law, 
advancing     ^^  mQral    and  ?QylilcA .    It    muft 

t  •  bed  ^  be  obferv"d'  Wb* that  God  hath  from 
p&  f  .  the  Beginning,  in  great  Companion  to 
rerjettion.  Mankind>  inftructed  us  more  perfect- 
ly in  the  Knowledge  of  thefe  moft  important 
Things  by  Revelation,  wherein  He  hath  ufed  a 
Variety  of  Means  to  engage  our  Attention  to 
them,  and  to  reclaim  us  to  Order,  and  reftore 
us  to  his  Favour,  upon  our  Deviation  from  them, 
in  order  to  our  true  Happinefs.  And  to  thefe 
Purpofes,  He  hath  condefcended  to  accommo- 
date himfelf  to  the  low  Capacities  of  the  general 
Rate  of  Mankind,  by  ufing  various  Types  and 
Emblems,  and  a  moft  beautiful  and  inftructive 
Language  taken  from  what  is  familiar  among  us, 
wherewith  to  reprefent  and  fhadow  forth  his  Per- 
fections and  Difpenfations,  which  are  vaftly  above 
our  Comprehenfion  •,  the  Nature  and  Intent  of 
which  Language  mould  be  critically  confidered, 
and  well  understood  •,  and  the  beautiful  Analogies 

drawn 
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drawn  from  Things  fenfible  and  imaginable,  to 
Things  intelligible,  fpiritual  and  moral.     Parti- 
cularly, in  the  Difpenfation  of  his  Grace,  for  our 
Recovery  from  the  Power  and  Guilt  of  Sin,  to 
his  Image  and  Favour,   by  the  Mediation  of  his 
Son,    and  the  Influence  of  his  Spirit.    It  is  not 
his  Defign  to  teach  us  precife  Philofophical  No* 
tions  and  Verities,  as  Matters  of  meer  Specula- 
tion, but  rather  chiefly  by  as  exad  Conceptions 
as  we  are  at  prefent  capable  of,  borrowed  from 
Things  common  and  familiar  to  us,  to  promote 
in  us  pure  and  holy  Affections,  and  all  Manner 
of  virtuous  Difpofitions  and  Practices  •,  to  wean 
and  difengage    us   from    fleeting    and    fenfible 
Things,  and  low  animal  Purfuits  and  Gratifica- 
cations,  which   we  are  fhortly  to  leave ;  and  to 
awaken  and  engage  our  Attention  to  fpiritual, 
eternal  and  immutable  Things,  the  Objects  of  Rea- 
fon  and  Faith  ;  that  we  may  not  look  at  the  Things 
that  are  feen,  which  are  temporal,  but  may  look 
through  them  to  the  Things  that  are  notfeen,  which 
are  eternal ;    and  that  we  may  learn  to  love  and 
delight  in  Him,  who  is  all  in  all,  our  chief  and 
fovereign  Good,  and  to  advance  ourfelves  to  as 
near  a  Refemblance  to  Him  as  our  Natures  will 
admit  of  ;  that  by  our  Conformity  to  Him,  and 
the  Imitation   of  Him,    we  may,  through  the 
great  Mediator,  his  bleffed  Son,  and  by  the  Help 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  be  entirely  fecure  of  his  Fa- 
vour, and  for  ever  happy  in  Him,  ourfelves  and 
one  another.     Here  then  we  arrive  at  our  perfeel 
Consummation  and  Blifs  ;  our   higheft  Perfection 
and  Happinefs,   both  intellectual  and  moral,    in 
the  cleareft  Knowledge  of  Him  and  ourfelves, 
that  our  Minds  can  admit  of,  and  the  intirc  Uni- 
on of  our  Wills,   Affections  and   Behaviour  to 

his 
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his  Will,  and  the  Purity  and  Holinefs  of  his 
Nature,  and  the  blefled  Defigns  of  his  Kingdom. 
So  that  it  is  by  this  holy  Diicipline  of  Chrijiianity 
that  we  are  daily  to  inure  ourfelves  to  a  dueDifen- 
gagednefs  from  this  uncertain  fenfible  Scene,  and 
to  improve  ourfelves  in  the  Knowledge  and  Love 
of  Things  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  in  the 
Exercife  of  Devotion  towards  GOD,  and  the 
Imitation  of  Him,  till  we  are  qualified  to  quit 
this  our  prefent  Station,  and  enter  upon  that  eter- 
nal Life  of  Contemplation  and  Devotion,  and 
of  univerfal  Purity,  Probity  and  Benevolence, 
which  is  to  be  our  higheft  Perfection  and  ever- 
lafting  Happinefs  in  the  future  State  of  our  Ex- 
iftence. 


FINIS. 
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A     BEAUTIFUL 

SUMMARY    DESCRIPTION 
o  F 

UNIVERSAL    NATURE, 

By  Bijhop  Berkeley,  in  reafoning  againfi  the 
Sceptics,  near  the  Beginning  of  the  Second  of 
his  Three  Dialogues. 

LOOK!  Are  hot  the  Fields  covered  with  a 
delightful  Verdure  ?  Is  there  not  fomething 
in  the  Woods  and  Groves,  in  the  Rivers  and 
clear  Springs,  that  fooths,  that  foftens,  that  trans- 
ports the  Soul  ?  At  the  Profpect  of  the  wide  and 
deep  Ocean,  or  fome  huge  Mountain,  whofe 
Top  is  loft  in  the  Clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomy 
Foreft*  are  not  our  Minds  filled  with  a  pleafing 
Horror  ?  Even  in  the  Rocks  and  Defarts,  is  there 
not  an  agreeable  Wildnefs  ?  How  fincere  a  Plea- 
fure  is  it  to  behold  the  natural  Beauties  of  the 
Earth !  To  preferve  and  renew  our  Relifli  for 
them,  is  not  the  Veil  of  Night  alternately  drawn 
over  her  Face,  and  doth  fhe  not  change  her  Drefs 
with  the  Seafons  ?  How  aptly  are  the  Elements 
difpofed  ?  What  Variety  and  Ufe  in  Stones  and 
Metals,  and  even  in  the  meaneft  Productions  of 
Nature?  What  Delicacy,  what  Beauty,  what 
Contrivance  in  vegetable  and  animal  Bodies  ?  How 
exquifitely  are  all  Things  fuited  as  well  to  their 
G  parti- 
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particular  Ends,  as  to  conftitute.  appofite  Parts  of 
the  Whole  ?    And  while  they  mutually  aid  and 
fupport,  do  they  not  alfo  fet   off  and  illuflrate 
each  other  ?  Raife  now  your  Thoughts  from  this 
Ball  of  Earth,  to  all  thofe  wondrous   Lumina- 
ries that  adorn  the  high  Arch  of  Heaven.     What 
an  infupportably  fplendid  and   glorious  Body  is 
the  Sun,  the  Center  of  this  our  Syftem,  and  the 
inexhauftible  Fountain  of  that  vaft  setherial  Fluid, 
which  is  the  Light  and  Life  of  this  whole  Crea- 
tion ?  The  Motion  and  Situation  of  the  Planets, 
are  they  not  admirable  for  Ufe  and  Order  ?  Were 
thofe  (mifcalled  Erratic)  Globes  e'er  known  to 
ftray  in  their  repeated  Journeys  through  the  path- 
lefs  Void  ?  Do  they  not  meafure  Areas  round  the 
Sun,  ever  proportioned  to  the  Times  ?    So  fixed, 
fo  immutable  are  the  Laws  by  which  the  unfeen 
Author  of  Nature  .actuates  the  Univerfe  !  How 
vivid  and  radiant  is  the  Luftre  of  the  fixed  Stars  ? 
How  magnificent  and  rich  that  negligent  Profu- 
fion,    with  which  they  appear  to  be   fcattered 
throughout  the  whole  azure  Vault  ?  Yet  if  you 
take  the  Telefcope,   it  brings  into  your  Sight  a 
new  Hoft  of  Stars  that  efcape  the  naked  Eye. 
Here  they  feem  contiguous  and  minute,  but  to  a 
nearer  View,  immenfe  Orbs  of  Light,  at  various 
Diftances,  far  funk  in  the  Abyfs  of  Space  !  Now 
you  muft  call  Imagination  to  your   Aid.     The 
feeble  narrow  Senfe  cannot  defcry  innumerable 
Worlds  revolving  round  the  central  Fires ;  and  in 
thofe  Worlds  the  Energy  of  an  All-perfect  Mind 
difplay'd  in  endlefs  Forms !  But  neither  Senfe  nor 
Imagination  are  big  enough  to  comprehend  the 
boundlefs  Extent,    with  all  its  glittering  Furni- 
ture!   Though  the  labouring   Mind   exert  and 
ftrain  each  Power  to  its  utmoft  Reach,  there  ftill 
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(lands  out  ungrafped  a  Surplufage   immeafura- 
ble !    Yet  all  the  vaft  Bodies  that  compofe  this 
mighty  Frame,  how  diftant  and  remote  foever, 
are   by   fome   fecret   Mechanifm,     fome   divine 
Art  and  Force,  linked  in  a  mutual  Dependance 
and  Intercourfc  with  each  other  •,    even  with  this 
Earth,  which  was  almoft  dipt  from  my  Thoughts, 
and  loft  in  the  Croud  of  Worlds !    Is  not  the 
whole  Syftem  immenfc,  beautiful,  glorious,  be- 
yond Expreflion,  and  beyond  Thought  ?  What 
Treatment  then   do  thofe  Philofophers  deferve, 
who  would  deprive  thefe  noble  and  delightful 
Scenes  of  all  Reality  ?    How  mould  thofe  Prin- 
ciples be  entertained,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the 
vifible  Beauty  of  the  Creation  a  falfe  imaginary 
Glare  ? 
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A 

Philosophical  MEDITATION, 
o  R 

PRAYER, 

Of  *he  late 

Archbifliop  of  C  A  M  B  R  A  X ': 

In  his  Demonfiration  of  the  Exigence  of  G  O  D, 
as  it  is  exprejfed  (nearly)  by  Bijhop  Berkeley* 
in  the  Guardian,    No.  69. 

OMy  GOD,  if  the  greater  Number  of 
Mankind  do  not  diicover  Thee  in  that  glo- 
rious Show  of  Nature  which  thou  haft  placed 
before  our  Eyes,  it  is  not  becaufe  thou  art  far 
from  every  one  of  us,  for  it  is  in  Thee  that  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  Being :  Thou  art  pre- 
fent  to  us  more  than  any  Object  which  we  touch 
with  our  Hands,  but  our  Senfes  and  the  Paifions 
which  they  produce  in  us,  turn  our  Attention 
from  Thee.  Thy  Light  Jhines  in  the  midji  of 
Darknefs,  but  the  Darknefs  comprehendeth  it  not. 
Thou,  OLord,  doft  every  where  difplay  thyfelf : 
Thou  fhineft  forth  in  all  thy  Works,  but  art  not 
regarded  by  heedlefs  and  unthinking  Man.     The 
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whole  Creation  talks  aloud  of  Thee,  and  echoes 
with  the  Repetition  of  Thy  holy  Name :  But  fuch 
is  our  Infenfibility,  that  we  are  deaf  to  the  great 
and  univerfal  Voice  of  Nature.     Thou  art  every 
where  about  us,  and  within  us,  but  we  wander 
from  ourfelves,    become  Strangers  to  our  own 
Souls,  and  do  not  apprehend  Thy  Prefence.     O 
Thou,  who  art  the  eternal  Fountain  of  Light 
and  Beauty  •,  who  art  the  Ancient  of  Days,  with- 
out Beginning,  and  without  End :  O  Thou,  who 
art  the  Life  of  all  that  truly  live,  thofe  can  never 
fail  to  find  Thee  who  feek  for  Thee  within  them^ 
felves.    But  alas  !  the  very  Gifts  which  Thou  be- 
ftoweft  upon  us  do  fo  employ  our  Thoughts,  that 
they  divert  us  from  perceiving  the  Hand  that 
conveys  them  to  us.     We  live  in  Thee,  and  by 
Thee,  and  yet  we  live  without  thinking  of  Thee : 
But,  O  Lord,  what  is  Life  in  the  Ignorance  of 
Thee  ?  A  dead  inactive  Piece  of  Matter,  a  Flower 
that  withers,  a  River  that  glides  away,  a  Palace 
that  haftens  to  its  Ruin,  a  Picture  made  up  of 
fading  Colours,  a  Mafs  of  mining  Ore ;   thefe, 
and  fuch   Things  as  thefe,  ftrike  our  Imagina- 
tions, and  make  us  fenfible  of  their  Exiftence  ,  we 
regard  them   as   Objects  capable  of  giving   us 
Pleafure,  not  confidering  that  Thou  conveyed  to 
us,    through  them,    all  the  Pleafure  which   we 
imagine  they  give  us.     Such  empty  Objects  of 
Senfe  as  are  only  the  Shadows  of  Being,  take  up 
and  engage  our   low  and  groveling  Thoughts, 
while  that  Beauty  which  Thou  haft  poured  out  on 
Thy  Creation  is  as  a  Veil  that  hides  Thee  from  our 
Eyes.  As  Thou  art  a  Being  too  pure  and  exalted 
to  pafs  thro'  ourSenfes,  Thou  art  not  regarded  by 
Men  who  have  debafed  their  Nature,  and  made 
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themfelves  like  the  Beafts  that  perifli.     So  infatu- 
ated are  they,  that  notwithftanding  they  know 
what  is  Truth  and  Good,  Wifdom  and  Virtue, 
Law  and  Order,  which  (tho'  the  mod  real  and 
ftable  Things)  have  neither  Figure,  nor  Colour, 
nor  vSound*  nor  Tafte,  nor  Smell,  nor  any  other 
fenfible  Quality,  yet  they  can  doubt  of  Thy  Ex- 
iftence,  becaufe  Thou  art  not  apprehended  by  the 
groffer  Organs  of*  Senfe.     Wretches  that  we  are  ! 
we  confider  Shadows  as  Realities,  and  Truth  as 
a  Phantom:    That  which  is  nothing  is  all  to  us, 
and  that  which  is  all  appears  to  us  as  nothing. 
But  whsfr  do  we  fee  in  all  Nature   but  Thee,  O 
my  God  ?  Thou  and  only  Thou  appeareft  in  every 
Thing.     When  I  confider  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  am 
fviallowdfd  up,  and  loft  in  the  Contemplation  of 
Thee.     Every  Thing  befidcs  Thee,    even  my 
own  Exiftence,  vanifhes  and  difappears  in  Con- 
templation of  Thee  :  I  am  aftonilhed  and  fall  in- 
"to  nothing  when  I   think  of  Thee  !    The  Man 
who^loes  not  fee  Thee  has  beheld  nothing  :    He 
who  does  not  tafte  Thee  has  a  Relifh  of  nothing  •> 
his  Being  isjrain,  and  his  Life  but  a  Dream.  How 
unhappy  is  that  Soul  who  without  the  Senfe  of 
Thee  has  no  God,  no  Hope,    no  Comfort  to 
I    fupport  him  ?    On  the  contrary,   how  happy  is 
$  \     the   Man  that  fearches,    fighs   and   thirfts  after 
Thee  ?'    But  he  only  is  fully   happy,  on  whom 
<thou  lifted  up  the  Light  of  Thy  Countenance, 
and    who,    being   conformed    to   Thee,   enjoys 
in  Thy  loving  Kindnefs  the  Completion  of  all 
his  Defires.  Thou  therefore,  O  my  God,  art  the 
God  of  my  Life,  my  Joy  and  my  Hope :    Thou 
wilt  guide  me  with  Thy  Counfel,  and  afterward  re- 
ceive me  to  Glory  :    Thou   wilt  Jhew  me  the  Path 
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of  Life  ;  in  thy  Prefence  is  Fulnefs  of  Joy,  and  at 
thy  right  Hand  there  are  Pleafures  for  evermore. 
Whom  then  have  I  in  Heaven  but  'Thee  ?  And  there 
is  nothing  in  Earth  that  I  will  dejire  in  Comparifon 
of  thee.  My  Flefh  and  my  Heart  faileth  :  But 
Thou,  0  my  GOD,  art  the  Strength  of  my 
Heart,  and  my  Portion  for  ever. 


The     END. 
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Remember  this,  and Jbeiu your/elves  Men.       Isaiah  xlvi.  8. 

This  is  your  reafonable  Service.  St.  PaCI,  Rom.  xii.  I. 

H/ec  trail  ant  i  animt,  &  noilis  &  dies  cogitanti,  exijiit  ilia 
a  Deo  Delphis  preecepta  cognitio,  ut  Ipfa  fe  mens  agnofcat, 
conjunclamque  cum  Mente  Divind  fe  fentiat  ;  ex  quo,  in- 
/utiabiti  G audio  completur.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 

Difcite,  O  miferi  f  Et  caufas  cognofcite  rcrum, 
Quid  fumus  ?  Et  quidnam  <vicluri  gignimur  ?  Ordo 

Quis  datus  ? Quern  Te  Deus  ejje 

'JuJJit  ?  Et  bumand  qua  parte  locatus  cs  in  Re  ? 

Pers.  Sat.   3, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

WHAT  is  here  attempted,   is  a  Jhort  Syjlem 
of  Ethics  or  Morals  (chiefly  for  the  Ufe  of 
young  Beginners)  which  have,  of  late,   teen  called 
The  Religion  of  Nature  $   by  which  I  would  not 
be  underfiood  to  mean  a  Syjlem  of  Truths  and  Du- 
ties which  meer  natural  Reafon  would  ever,  of  it- 
felf  have  difcovered,    in  the  prefent  Condition  of 
Mankind,  without  the  AJfiftance  of  Revelation  or 
Inftruclion  -,  for  it  is  but  a  very  little  of  G  0  D 
and  Religion,  or  of  'Truth  and  Duty,  that  Man, 
in  his  prefent  State,  utterly  uninftrucled,  is  able  to 
difcover  by  his  meer  natural  Powers,   as  the  Fail 
hath  abundantly   demonftrated,    where  the  ancient 
Inftruclions  were  loft.  Nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  ima- 
gined, from  the  Goodnefs  of  GOD,  that  when  he 
firft  brought  Man  into  Being,  a  Stranger  to  every 
Thing  about  him,  that  he  would  leave  him  to  grope 
cut  every  Thing  that  was  neceffary,  or  even  expedient, 
in  order  to  anfwer  the  End  of  his  Being,    his  true 
Happinefs,  without  Inftruclion,  even  in  Language 
and  Nature,    as  well  as  Religion  and  Morals  -,   or* 
that  when  he  had  been  furprized  by  a  Temptation, 
and  fallen  into  Sin,  that  he  would  leave  him  to  pe- 
rifh  without  giving  him  further  Inftruclions,  to  be 
handed  down  to  his  Pofterity,    how  he  and  they 
fhould  return  to  their  Duty,    and  regain  His  Fa- 
vour.    And  that  the  Facl  was  accordingly,  we  are 
affured  from  the  moft  ancient  Accounts  of  the  firfi 
Condition  of  Mankind.     What  I  would  therefore  be 
underfiood  to  mean  by  Ethics,  or  the  Religion  of 
Nature,    is,  That   Syftem  of  Truths  and  Duties, 
which,  tho\  they  an  not  obvious  to  our  weak  Rea- 
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fon,  without  Revelation  or  Infiruclion,  yet  when 
dij  covered,  whether  by  the  one  or  the  other ;  do  evi- 
dently appear ,  upon  due  Cbnftderation,  to  be  founded 
in  the  firfi  Principles  of  Reafon  and  Nature  ;  in 
the  Nature  of  G  O  D  and  Man,  and  the  various 
Relations  that  fubjijl  between  them  •,  and  from  thence 
to  be  capable  even  of  ftricl  Demonfiration. 

WE  know  there  are  a  great  Nun\ber  of  'Truths 
in  Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philofophy,  which 
not  One  in  Ten  Thoufand  of  the  Bulk  of  Mankind 
would  ever  have  thought  of  if  it  had  not  been  for 
fuch  great  Men  as  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  &c.  which  yet  may,  fafely, 
and  with  great  Advantage,  be  received  upon  their 
Authority,  and  be  accordingly  praclifed  upon,  by 
thcfe  who  ha.ve  not  Leifure  or  Ability  to  attend  to 
the  Reafons  of  them  :  And  now  they  have  led  the 
Way,  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  ihofe,  whti  are  capa- 
ble of  thinking  clofely,  to  enter  into  the  Demonflra- 
tions  of  them :  The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  to  mo- 
ral Truths  and  Duties,  with  regard  to  the  Autho- 
rity of  Prophets  and  Law-givers.  It  is  the  Part 
of  the  Prophet  or  Law-givey,  as  fuch,  to  difcover 
Truths,  and  enjoin  Laws,  as  Rules  of  Behaviour 
to  the  People,  who  are  to  receive  them  upon  their 
Authority,  as  having  but  little  Leifure  or  Capacity 
to  exercife  their  Reafon  about  them,  and  therefore 
atl  rationally  in  fo  doing :  And  it  is  the  Part  of  the 
Philofopher,  as  fuch \  as  far  as  it  is  praclicable,  to 
enter  into  the  Reafons  and  Dfimonflrations,  on  which 
thofe  Truths  and  Duties  are  originally  founded. 

S  UCH  a  fhort  Delineation  of  Morals,  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  fome  Ufe,  efpecially  in  thefe  Times, 
wherein  there  is  a  Seel  art  fen,  or  rather  revived, 
that  is  continually  decrying  Morality,  as  tho*  it 
were  only  carnal  Reafon,  and  no  Part  tf/"Chriftianl- 
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ty,  nor  fcarce  conftjlent  with  it :  This,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  they  would  fcarcely  do,  if  they  duly  con- 
sidered what  Morality  truly  is.  And,  on  the  other 
Hand,  as  one  Extreme  is  apt  to  beget  "another,  it  is 
to  be  feared  there  may  be  another  Sett  arifing,  or 
gaining  Ground,  who  from  too  juji  an  Indignation 
at  thofe  abfurd  Notions  of  Christianity,  are  in  Dan- 
ger, for  want  of  due  Confederation,  of  not  only  jet- 
ting light  by  that,  but  even  of  lofing  all  ferious 
Senfe  of  the  true  Extent  and  Obligations  of  Mora- 
lity it f elf.  It  is  therefore  the  De/ign  of  the  folUw- 
ing  Pages,  to  endeavour  to  give  a  juft  Notion  of  it, 
and  the  Reafons  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  to 
Jhew  its  Extent  and  vaji  Importance,  and  what  Con- 
nexion there  is  between  it  and  Chriftianity. 

/  would  only  advertife  this  one  Thing  further  j 
That  no  Speculation  or  Demonftration  whatfoever, 
is  of  any  further  real  Ufe  to  us,  than  fo  far  forth 
as  it  direcls  or  engages  us  in  Life  and  Praclice,  on 
which  our  Happinefs  all  depends.  And,  as  our  Rea- 
fon  in  thefe  Things,  is,  at  beft,  but  very  dark  and 
weak,  it  is  of  the  greatefi  Importance  to  us,  that 
we  diligently  Jludy  the  holy  Oracles,  in  which  we 
have  the  fublimeji  and  moft  advantageous  InftrucJions 
and  Incentives  to  Praclice,  with  regard  to  thefe  Mat- 
ters, which  are  of  the  utm,ofl  Importance  to  our  true 
and  everlafting  Happinefs.  However,  as  we  are 
reafonable  Creatures,  and  obliged,  as  fuch,  to  yield, 
unto  GOD,  the  Author  of  our  Beings,  a  reafona- 
ble Service,  it  may  be  of  very  good  Ufe  for  us,  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  with  an  implicit  Submiffion  to 
Him  for  the  rejl,  to  exercife  our  Reafpn  upon  thefa 
great  and  important  Subjecls. 
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Of  the  Nature  of  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philo- 
fophy, in  general. 


A 


I.  A  S  Natural  Philofophy  is  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  natural  World,  or  the 
World  of  Bodies,  and  the  general 
Laws  of  the  corporeal  Nature,  to- 
gether with  all  thofe  practical  Matters  thereon 
depending,  that  promote  our  comfortable  Sub- 
fiftence  and  Well-being  in  this  prefent  State  ;  fo 
Moral  Philofophy  is  the  Knowledge  of  the  moral 
World  ;  the  World  of  Spirits,  or  intelligent  free 
Agents,  and  the  general  Laws  of  the  moral  Na- 
ture ;  together  with  all  that  practical  Conduct  and 
Behaviour  thereon  depending,  that  is  neceflary  to 
promote  our  true  Happinefs,  both  in  our  prefent 
and  future  State.  And  as  the  NOETIC  J 
imply  all  thofe  Inftructions  and  Means,  that  re- 
late to  the  Improvement  and  Conduct  of  our 
B  Under- 
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Underftandings  in  Purfuit  of  the  Knowledge  of 
Truth  :  So  the  E  T HICA  imply  all  thofe  In- 
ftructions  and  Means  that  relate  to  the  Regula- 
tion and  Conduct  of  our  Affections,  Actions 
and  Behaviour,  in  Purfuit  of  the  Enjoyment  of 
our  true  and  chief  Good. 

2.  The  World  of  intelligent  free  Agents,  in- 
deed, comprehends  the  whole  Syftem  of  created 
Spirits,  both  Angels  and  Men,  and  whatever 
other  Species  there  may  be,  confidered  as  being 
derived  from,  and  under  the  Conduct  and  Go- 
vernment of  Almighty  GOD,  the  Author,  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all.  But  what  I  mean  chiefly 
to  infill  upon,  is,  the  Knowledge  of  our/elves,  as 
we  are  Men,  or  a  moral  Syftem  of  rational  Ani- 
mals, in  all  the  Relations  wherein  we  ftand,  both 
with  regard  to  GOD,  ourfelves,  and  one  ano- 
ther, with  a  Behaviour  fuitable  thereunto  (without 
confidering  us  particularly  either  in  our  economical 
or  political  Capacities)  which  is  the  Foundation 
of  all  the  reft,  and  is  ufually  termed  Ethics. 

3.  ETHICS  is  the  Art  of  living  happily, 
by  the  right  Knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  the 
Practice  of  Virtue :  Our  Happinefs  being  the 
End,  and  Knowledge  and  Virtue^  the  Means  to 
that  End. 

4.  We  are  faid  to  live  happily  when  we  en- 
joy ourfelves,  and  all  that  is  really  good  for  us, 
in  the  whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration ;  i.  e. 
confidered,  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  reafona- 
blc,  free,  active,  focial  and  immortal  Creatures.. 
For  Happinefs  means  that  Pleafure  which  ariicth 
in  us  from  our  Enjoyment  of  ourfelves,  and  all 
that  is  really  good  for  us,  or  fuitable  to  our 
Natures,  and  conducive  to  our  Happinefs  in  the 
whole. 

5.  The 
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5.  Xhi:  J  Enjoyment  of  jourfelves,  and  all  that 
)s  truly! good)  depends  on  a  good  Habit,  or 
State  of, the  Spui,  united  with,  and  delighting 
in  its  proppr  Objects,  which  are  Truth  and  Good-, 
the  firft  being  the  Object  of  the  Understanding, 
and  the  other  of  the  Will  and.  Affections :  And 
this  good  Habit  is  the  fame  Thing  with  Virtue. 

6.  VIRTUE  confiils  in  that  Integrity, 
Firmncfs  and  Stability  of ,  the  Soul,  whereby  wc 
do  honeftly.and  ftedfaftly  perfnt,  in  fpite  of  all 
Temptations  to  the  contrary,  in  the  Love  and 
Practice  of  moral  Good,  and  the  Hatred  and  For- 
bearance of  moral  Evil :  Vice  is  the  contrary. 

7.  MO  RAL  Good  confifts  in  freely  chufing 
and  doing  whatsoever  Truth  and  right  Reafon 
dictate  as  neceffary  to  be  chofen  and  done,  in 
order  to  our  true  Happinefs  :  Moral  Evil  the 
contrary  i  for  moral  Good  muft  mean,  the  Good 
of  a  moral  Agent  ••  i.  e.  of  rational,  confeious* 
free,  felf-exerting  and  felf-determining  Agent. 

8.  There  are  two  Things  necefiary  to  be  con- 
fidered,  with  refpectr  to  the  Nature  of  moral 
Good:  viz..  The  Criterion,  or  Teft,  by  which, 
in  the  right  Uie  of.  our  Reafon,-  we  determine 
what  we  ought  to  do,  or  forbear ;  and  the  Obli- 
gations we  thereupon  rind  ourfelves  under  to  the 
Practice  of  it. 

9.  (I.J  The  Criterion  or  Teft,  whereby  we 
determine  what  wc  ought  to  do  or  forbear,  or 
what  thofe  Actions  and  Forbearances  are,  which 
are  to  be  chofen  and  done,  is  the  natural  Good 
of  them,  or  that  Pleafure  and  -Happinefs  in  the 
whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration,  which  natu- 
rallv  attends  them:  For  we  find  by  Experience, 
tint  fome  Things,  Affections  and  Actions,  are,  in 
the  very  Nature  of  them,  attended  with  Pleafure 
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or  Happinefs,  either  to  the  Mind,  as  perceptive 
of  Truth,  or  to  the  Will  and  Affections,  as  de- 
firous  of  Good  •,  and  others  with  Pain  or  Mifery, 
in  refpect  to  the  one  or  the  other.  In  fome  we 
have  a  quick  Senfe  of  the  Decent  and  Amiable, 
which  delight  the  Mind  ;  and  in  others,  of  the 
Deformed  and  Odious,  which  difpleafe  it :  In 
fome  we  perceive  the  Advantage,  in  others  the 
Mifchief  attending  them,  to  ourfelves  or  others; 
and  accordingly,!  the  former  are  attended  with 
inward  Tranquility,  Acquiefcence,  and  Self- ap- 
probation, and  the  latter  with  Anxiety,  Remorfe, 
and  Self-reproach.  And  as  Eafe,  Pleafure  or 
Happinefs,  is  what  we  call  natural  Good ;  fo  Un- 
eafinefs,  Pain  or  Mifery,  we  call  natural  Evil. 

10.  But  in  order  to  make  a  right  Judgment 
of  natural  Good  and  Evil,  as  being  the  Teft  of 
moral,  we  muft  (as  I  faid)  take  into  the  Account, 
the  whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration,  as  being 
fenfitive  and  rational,  foetal  and  immortal 'Creatures. 
It  muft  therefore  be  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of 
the  whole  human  Nature,  and  the  whole  moral 
Syfiem,  in  Time,  and  to  all  Eternity.  Hence  the 
Good  of  the  animal  Body,  or  the  Pleafure  of 
Senfe,  is  but  imaginary,  and  ccafeth  to  be  Good, 
and  hath  even  the  Nature  of  Evil,  fo  far  forth 
as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Good  and  Happinei.. 
of  the  Soul :  Which  is  alfo  the  Cafe  of  private 
Good,  fo  far  forth  as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
Good  of  the  Publick  ;  and  temporal  Good,  fo  far 
forth  as  it  is  inconfiftent  with  that  which  is  eter- 
nal. 

n.  And  this  our  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the 
whole,  does  nccefTarily  coincide  with,  and  even 
refult  from,  the  Truth  and  Nature  of  Things,  or 
Things,  Affections  and  Actions,    confidered   as 

being 
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being  what  they  really  are  *,  *  for  thus  to  confider 
them,  is  the  fame  Thing  with  confidering  them 
as  being  fit,  and  tending,  in  the  Nature  of  them, 
to  render  our  rational,  focial  and  immortal  Na- 
ture, in  the  whole  ultimately  happy :  And  fuch 
Affections  and  Actions,  correfpondent  to  fuch 
Natures  and  Characters,  muft  be  necefTarily  and 
eternally  fit  •,  it  being  impoflible  to  conceive  of 
fuch  Natures  and  Relations,  but  fuch  moral  Af- 
fections and  Actions  will  refult  as  fit  and  right, 
and  the  contrary,  as  unfit  and  wrong.  So  that 
the  general  Good  of  the  whole,  the  Nature  and 
Fitnefs  of  Things,  and  the  Truth  of  Things,  or 
Things  confidered  as  being  what  they  are,  are, 
as  I  apprehend,  really  coincident,  and  do,  in 
Effect,  come  to  the  fame  Thing,  in  fettling  the 
Criterion  of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  the  Teft 
whereby  we  muft  determine  what  we  are  to  chufe 
or  avoid,  and  to  do  or  forbear. 

12.  MORAL  Good  muft  therefore  confift 
in  freely  chufing  and  acting  conformable  to  the 
Truth  and  Nature  of  Things  \  or  to  Things,  Af- 
fections and  Actions,  confidered  as  being  what 
they  really  are,  i.  e.  as  tending,  or  not  tending 
to  our  true  Happinefs,  as  being  what  we  really 
are  :  Or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  in  chufing 
and  acting  according  to  the  Fitnefs  of  Things,  or 
to  Things,  Affections  and  Actions,  confidered  as 
fit  or  fubfervient,  in  their  own  Nature,  to  pro- 
mote our  beft  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the  whole. 
And  this  again  is  the  fame  Thing  with  acting  ac- 
cording to  right  Reafon  (which  has  been  fome- 
times  called  the  Criterion)  it  being  by  the  right 
Ufe  of  our  Reafon  that  we  apprehend  Things 
B  3  as 

*  Vide  Clarke,  and  Wollafion. 
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as  being  what  they  really  are,  and  dilco'vcr  which 
thofc  Thing  ions   and  Actions  are,    that 

do,  in  the  Nature  of  them,  tend  to  our  true 
Happinefs  in  the  wh  -'hat 

we  mlrft  do:and  avoi.i,  atiH  form  Rules  by  which 
we  mutt  act  in  all  our  Conduct  and  Behaviour, 
fo  as  to  be  truly  ha; 

13.  (II.)  The  Obligation  we  are*' under,  as 
moral  Agerits,  to  prartife  accordingly,  implicth 
Tome  Law,  binding  nvun'dtr  certain  Penalties,  to 
fuch  Actions  as  are.m'orally  Good>  and  t6  forbear 
the  contrary  •,  and  this  .ronftitutcs  the  Notions  of 
Duty  and  Sin,  and  is  ?/and  Ttilcr- 
naly  of- Externals  MWafc     ' 

14.  (i.)  'Tu  -:al  Obligation 
to  the  Practice  of  moral 'V  in  the 
Law  ofW  Nnturc,  or.  that:  Law  which  QOI) 
httH'cft!  within  .  d  in 
the  Frame  of  op 
of 


a  kind  'of  r}tti(# 


Force  what 


fit  ai 

and  voniornrt6   it/   and 


blamij^   and    reproac'rng  u.%  and  filling  us  with 
Unc  and  Remorfe,  when  we  a£t  contrary 

to 

*  Vide  Sba/tjbury,  HutchiJoni  and  Preceptor,  or  Tumbull. 
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to  its  Ditfat.es :  It  being  the  Law  of  our.Naruic, 
that  we  ftionld  always  afretf  kand  act  conformable 
to  the  inward  Senfe  of  our  own  Winds  and  Con- 
fciences.  And  thoie  confrqutnt  p.leafing  or.  un- 
taty  Si  ntimcnts,  confidering  it  as  a  Law,  are  its 
Sanctions. 

16.  (2.)  The  Law  of  Self-love  tw\  Sclf-pre- 
fervation,  which  makes  us  folicitousdor  the  Con- 
tinuance of  our  Exigence,  and  the  Enjoyment  of 
ourfelves,  and  ari  feth  from  the  Co*  iciouhvfs  of 
our  Exiltencc,  and  of  Pleailiro  or  EJaiw,  natural- 
ly attending  certain  Conditions  in  which  we 
are,  or  may  be,-  or  the  contrary  \  which  therefore 
are.  its  Sanations.  For  it  is  manifeft  that  we 
are,  by. the  Author  of  our  Nature,  laid  under  a 
Neceflicy.of,  valuing  ourfelves  and  our  own  fy- 
tereft\  and  of  feekmg  and  purfuing-our  own  Pre- 
feruation  and  Well-being  or  Happiness. and  whar- 

.  ever  we  find   tends  to  it,  or  g  <:c  \\  it  , 

and  confequently  that  of  the  Society  to  which 
belong,  with  which*,  we  find  our  own  is,    in,  $6 
Nature  of  Things,  ncceffarily  connected. 

17.  From  whence  anfeth  (thirdly)  the  f^avy 
of  Benevolence,  or  that  1  hipofition  w^e  find  alio 
implanted  in  us  towards  the  Good  of  others,  a- 
rifing  from  Rev  whereby  we  are  led  to 
put  ourfdves  in  each  other's  Stead,  and  to  have 
a  feewfc  WeafiirE  or  Uneafinels  in  the  good  or  ill 
Conditio,,  of  others,  from  a  Conlcipufnels  of  out- 
own,  in  the  like  Situation  •,  which  Sentiments 
theretoi e  are  its  Sanctions.  This  Principle  makes 
us  i  of  each  other's  Eiteern  and  Good- 
Willi  and  puts  u<,  upon  do.ng  what  we  know  may 
be  pleafing  and  advantageous  to -each  other,  and 
to  the  whole  •,    fo  that  [elf  and  foetal  Good  can- 

B  4  not 
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not  be  confidered  in  themfelves,  as  at  all  interfer- 
ing, but  as  being  intirely  coincident  and  fubfer- 
vient  to  each  other. 

1 8.  But  while  we  reft  here,  and  act  upon  no 
other  Views  or  Motives  than  thefe  Laws  of  our 
Nature  fuggeft,  without  confidering  them  as  being 
the  Laws  of  the  GOD  (or  the  Author)  of  Nature  -, 
though  what  we  do,  may  be  faid,  according  to  the 
common  Acceptation,  to  be  meerly  morally  good  or 
evit,  and  virtuous  or  vicious  -s  yet  there  will  be 
nothing  in  it  (however  firm  and  (table  our  Con- 
duct be)  that  can  properly  be  called  Religion, 
which  muft  ever  enter  into  the  juft  and  complete 
Notion  of  Morality  ;  for  this  muft  be  underftood 
to  comprehend  every  Thing  that  can  cither  direct 
pr  influence  our  moral  Behaviour,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  confider  us  in  all  the  Relations 
wherein  we  ftand,  not  only  to  ourfelves  and  one 
another,  but,  above  all,  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  Being,  on  whom  we  do  intirely  depend,  and 
to  whom  we  are  therefore,  in  all  Reafon,  ac- 
countable. 

19.  (II.)  The  external  and  moral  Obligation 
we  are  under  to  thofe  Actions  and  Forbearances 
above-mentioned,  arifeth  from  moral  Government, 
or  the  Consideration  that  they  are  the  Will  and 
Law  of  a  Superior  who  aims  at  our  Happinefs 
in  enjoying  them,  to  whom  we  are  therefore  ac- 
countable for  our  Behaviour,  and  by  whom  we 
fhall  be  rewarded  or  punifhed  ;  i.  e.  made  to  fed 
Plcafure  or  Pain,  according  as  we  behave  well 
or  ill  (which  are  its  Sanctions  :)  So  that  this  Obli- 
gation takes  its  Force  from  the  former,  and  this 
is  two-fold,  political  and  religious. 

20.  (i.)  The  political  Obligation  to  the  Prac- 

tice 
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cice  of  thefe  moral  Actions  and  Forbearances,  is 
the  Confederation  that  they  are  the  publick  Will, 
or  the  Will  and  Law  of  the  Society  or  Govern- 
ment we  live  under,  and  to  which  we  are  ac- 
countable (whether  indeed  it  be  a  Family  or  a 
State)  enforced  by  the  Sanctions  of  temporal  Re- 
wards and  PuninSments.  In  this  View  moral 
Laws  become  political  Laws,  and  moral  Good,  po- 
litical Good,  to  which  many  others  might  be  add- 
ed,   for  promoting  of  the  publick  Weal. 

21.  But  here  again,  tho'  G  O  D  is  the 
Founder  of  Government,  both  ceconomical  and 
political,  yet  while  we  reft  on  this  Foot,  and  aft 
meerly  under  thefe  political  Views,  and  with  a 
Regard  only  to  our  Intereft  in  this  World,  tho' 
we  may  be  faid  to  be  meer  moral  Men  (as  that 
ExprefTion  is  commonly  ufed)  or  good  Citizens^ 
and  good  Common-wealthfmen,  we  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  religious,  no,  not  even  in  thofe  Actions  that 
relate   to  GOD  himfelf.     But, 

22.  (2.)  The  religious  Obligation  we  are  un- 
der to  thofe  Actions  and  Forbearances  that  are 
neceflary  to  our  Happinefs  in  the  whole,  is  the 
Consideration  that  they  are  the  WTill  and  Law  of 
GOD,  our  Creator,  Preferver,  and  fupreme  mo- 
ral Governor,  the  great  Author,  Head  and  Lord 
of  the  whole  focial  Syftem,  enforced  by  the 
Sanctions  of  eternal  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  to 
whom  we  are  juftly  accountable  for  all  our  Be- 
haviour, and  by  whom  we  muft  expect  to  be 
treated  well  or  ill,  according  as  that  fhall  be 
found  to  be  good  or  bad. 

23.  For  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  they 
muft  be  the  Will  and  Law  of  G  O  D  concerning 
us,  becaufe  He  being  perfectly  happy,  and  Selr- 

fuffi- 
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fufficientto  his  own  Happinefs,  cannot  aim  at  any 
<  Advantage-to  himfelf,  in  giving  us  Being,  or  in  a- 
nyof  his  Difpenfations  towards  us-,  and  confeqiu  nt- 
iy,  that  hi?  great  Ertd  muft  be  our  H  appinels  5  and 
that  this  he  will  conlider  as  his  Intercft,  his  De- 
light and  Glory,  that  his  rational  Creatures  be 
in^the  whole,  a  happy  Syftem,  by  doing  what  is 
fit  and  right  upon  all  Occafions'.  It  being  there- 
fore his  Aim  that  we  be  happy,  whatfoever  does, 
in  the  Nature  of  it,  and  according  to  the  Con- 
ftitutioh  which  he  hath  made*  tend  to  his  Ho- 
nour and  our  true  Happinefs,  as  being  therefore 
fit  and  right,  muft  be  his  Will  and  Law  concern- 
ing us,  and  confequently  our  Duty,  and  what  is 
contrary  thereto,  muft  be  Sin. 

24.  That,  therefore,  which  conftitutes  the 
Nature  of  Religion,  ana*  denominates  our  AcYions 
and  Behaviour  religious,  and  makes  Religion  and 
■Moralih,  in  the  complete  Notion  of  it,  coinci- 
dent, is,  That -we  forbear  whatfoever  tends  to 
our  Mifery,'  and  do  every  Thing  that  tends  to 
our  Happinefs  in  the  whole,  in  Obedience  to  the 
Will  of  GOD,  and  from  a  Senf-  of  Duty  to 
Him,  and  in  View  of  his  All-feeing  Eye,  and 
the  Account  we  are  to  give  of  ourfelves  to  J  Urn. 

25.  So  that  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  That 
Morality,  in  the  juft  Extent  of  it,  is  the  !. 
Thing  with  the  Religion  of  Nature,  or  thtt 
ligion  which  is  founded  in  the  Nature  of  Things  ; 
and  that  it  may  be  defined,  the  Purfuit  of  our 
true  Happinefs  by  Thinking,  Affetling  and  Acting, 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Truth  and  right  Reafon, 
under  a  Senfe  of  the  Duty  that  we  owe  to  Almighty 
G  O  D,  and  the  Account  we  muft  expeel  to  give  of 
ourfelves   to  Him.  *     Since    therefore  Truth    and 

Duty 

*  Vide  C/oitfaz's  Jrt  ofcTbinking%  Page  60.    Vol.-  j. 
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Duty  arc  thm   neadrijy  connected,    it  fn/jin:  be 
our  Bufinefs  in  this  EffayJ  t.  out   ;:ii  the 

Tir/tftfj   tnat  both  t<3   ourfehes,  to'-GOD* 

bw  (statures*  and  tneYice  to  deduce 
cne  T  eve  raj  jD*r/#J  fnat  ,do  ncctflanly  reluTt  1 

,  "!;ru!  to  thi 
grand  ancient  Principle  6T  true  vvikfom,  Know 
thy f elf  \  which  muft  imply,  not  meerly  the 
Knowledge  ot  ourfelves,  fingly  confidered,  but 
alfo  in  all  the  Relations  wherein  we  Hand;  for 
this  is  the  Knowledge  of  ourfelves  in  the  whole : 
And  becaufe  we  are  attire  as  well  as  intelligent 
Creatures,  and  our  Happinefs  depends  on  Action 
as  well  asT'hinking,  it  muft  therefore  be  undjrftood 
to  mean  a  praRicjd  Knowledge.  I  mail  accord- 
ingly expkin.this  Enquiry  under  thefe  Jix  follow- 
ing Head^vrtifcTi,  in  order  the  better  to  bring 
them  down  intjQ  Life  and  Action,  I  chufe  to  ex- 
prefs  them  generally  in  the  firft  Perfon,  or  in  the 
Manner  ot  a  Cohverfation  with .ourfelves  -,  which 
Method  may,'  perhaps,  be  moil  ufeful,  in  order 
to  teach  young  People  how  to  reafon  with  them- 
f'lves  upon  thefe  great  and  important  Subjects 
to  the  bed  Advantage. 

27.  Let  therefore  every  one,  in  order  to  the 
right  Knowledge  of  him/elf  and  his  Duty  and 
Happinefs,  and  that  he  may  the  more  effectually 
be  engaged  in  Practice,  thus  ferioufly  reflect  and 
enquire  concerning  himfelf.  I.  Who  am  1?  II. 
How  came  I  to  be  what  I  am?  III.  For  what 
End  was  I  made  and  have  my  Being  ?  IV.  What 
ought  I  immediately  to  do,  and  be,  in  order  to  an- 
fiver  the  End  of  my  Being  ?  V.  Whether  I  am 
what  J  ought  to  be  ? — It  not,  VI.  What  ought 
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I  to  do,  as  a  Means,  in  order  to  he  and  do  what 
I  ought,  and  in  order  finally  to  anjwer  the  End  of 
my  Being  ?  The  three  firft  of  thcfe  Enquiries  will 
difcovtr  the  Truths  -,  and  the  three  laft,  the  Du- 
ties., that  we  are  concerned  to  know  and  do  in 
order  to  our  true  Happinefs :  And  the  Truths  arc 
the  fpeculative,  and  the  Duties  are  the  praffical 
Part  of  Moral  Pbilofophy. 
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PART        I. 

The  Speculative  Part  of 

Moral    Philosophy. 

CHAP       I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  Excellencies  and 
Imperfections. 

§  i.  (I.)  "W  T  is  fir  ft  neceffary  that  we  confi- 
der  the  Truths  contained  in  the  Spe- 
culative Part  of  this  Science,  relat- 
ing to  GOD  and  ourfelves :  And 
as  we  take  our  Rife  to  the  Knowledge  of  G  O  D 
and  his  Conduct  towards  us,  from  the  Know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  and  our  Intercourfe  one  with 
another  •,  we  muft  therefore  begin  with  this,  and 
in  order  hereunto,  let  every  one  ferioufly  afk  him- 
felf  this  Qiieftion  «,  I.  What  am  I?  A  Queftion 
that  I  doubt  few  ferioufly  think  of,  or  much  con- 
cern themfelves  about,  and  fo  live  and  die  great 
Strangers  to  themfelves,  however  near  and  dear 
that  Self  of  ours  is  to  us  !  And  that  he  may  duly 
anfwer  this  Enquiry,  let  him  thus  confider  and 
reafon  with  himfelf. 

§  2.  As  I  am  certain  from  the  Perceptions  and 
Operations  of  my  own  Mind,  that  I  am,  or  have 
a  Being-,    fo  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  Stock,  a 

Stone, 
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Stone,  or  a  Tree  \  for  they    have  manifeftly    no 
Sen+eer  Activity  :   Whereas  I  am  conlcious  that  I 
can  feex  hear,  tajie,  fmell  and  feel,     and    enjoy 
Pleajur&  and  furrgr  Pain,    and  can  ipohtSaneoufly 
exert  myfelf,  and  aS  and  move   from   Place:   to 
Place,  in  Purfuance  of  the  one,  which  I  love 
delight  in,  and  for  avoiding  of  fne  other,   which  f 
hate   and    dread.     All    which    are    much    no 
Powers  and  Faculties  than  thofe  inanimate  fy 
are  furnilhed  with. 

-4-3-  NoRyexamI  a  BeaJir-2i~Hcrfe,  a.  Log, 
or  an  Ox,  &c.  for  tho'  they  appear  to  fee,  hear, 
&c.  and  to  feel  PJeafurc  and  Jhiinas  I  do,  and 
can  move  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  from  Place  to 
Pkce  ;  yet  they  have  but  low,  groveling  Stnia- 
tions,  Exertions  and  Enjoyments.  They  appear 
to  have  no  Notion  of  any  Thing  but  the  Objects 
of.&nje.,  can  conceive  nothing  of  Duty  and  Sin, 
-and  friem  capableof.no  Enjoyment  of  any  Thing, 
but /JA-at  anil  Dnink,  and  the  Means  of  continu- 
ing, their  Species,  and.defending  thernfelves  ;  and 
•  ■.only,  are.the  Tilings ; to, Avhich,  their  Exertions 

Activity  tend. 
§  4.   With  Regard  to  thtfe,  they   have,  in- 
deed, a  wonderful  Sagacity,  and  what  looks  like 
Reafoning,  Defign  and  Contrivance,   and  a  focial 
.Tendency  ;    but   thele    do. .not  item   to   be  .an) 
Thjtfg  of  their  own,  betffetff  they  have  chem  ori- 
ginally, and  do  not  acquire  thtm  by^  Teachingy 
Trial  ;  and     Tnduftry.     This  Sagacity   therefore 
s  to  be  what  we  call  an  Irfitntl  ;    by  which 
Word,  nothing ;elfe  can  be  meant,  but  that  they 
are  rather  pafiively   acted  and  conducted  by  fome 
other  Being  •,    fome   governing   Mind   on  whom 
they  depend'*  according  to  certain  Eaws  of  Na- 
ture which  Hchaih  ctlablifhedy  thai  that  they  act 

from 
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from  any    Principle  of   Deliberation  and  Defign 
within  thernfelves. 

§  5.  These  Senfations,  Appetites  and  Exer- 
tions, indeed,  I  find  I  have  in  common  with  them; 
but  then  I  am  confeious  of  vaftly  nobler  Powers 
and  Faculties  than  their.  For  I  find  I  can  refletl 
and  look  into  my  own  Mind,  and  confider  my- 
felf  and  my  own  Powers  and  Actions,  and  their 
Objects  :  I  can  attend  to  the  Light  of  the  pure 
Intellect,  and  compare  one  Thing  with  another, 
and  obferve  their  feveral  Relations,  and  abftract 
and  give  general  Names.  I  can  judge  of  True 
and  Falfc,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  deli- 
berate and  weigh  Things,  and  reafen  and  infer  one 
Thing  from  another,  and  reduce  them  into  Me- 
thod and  Order,  according  to  their  various  Con- 
nections and  Dependences.  I  can  excite  Imagi- 
nations and  Conceptions  of  Things  pad  or  abfent, 
and  recollect  them  in  my  Mind  at  Pleafure,  and 
reject  or  keep  them  under  my  Confederation  as  I 
pleafc,  at  Ieaft  in  a  good  Meafure,  and  am  at 
Liberty  to  fufpend  judging  till  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined them,  and  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  my  Deliberations,  as  I  think  fit.  In  the 
ImprcfTions  of  Senie  indeed,  and  the  Perceptions 
of  Evidence',  I  am  paflive,  but  in  all  thefe  I  am 
evidently  active,  and  can  chufe  or  refufe,  will  or 
nill,  act  or  forbear,  from  a  Principle  of  Self-ex- 
ertion •,  which  are  all  truly  great  and  noble  Pow- 
ers. 

§  6.  I  can,  moreover,  in  Confequence  of 
thefe  Abilities,  contrive  and  project  Ends  and 
Means,  and  Reafons  of  acting,  and  Rules  to  act 
by,  and  forefee  much  of  the  Events  of  my  Con- 
duct. I  can  give  Laws,  and  propofe  Motives 
to  myfelf  or   others,  and  exact   an  Account  of 

myfelf 
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myfelf  or  them,  and  give  an  Account  to  myielt 
or  others,  whether  I  or  they  do,  or  do  not  act 
according  to  thofe  Laws.  And  I  find,  that  as  I 
love  or  bate  Things  according  as  they  are  agreea-1 
ble  or  difagreeable  to  me  •,  fo  I  have  Hopes  or 
Fears,  Joys  or  Griefs,  according  as  I  feel,  or  have 
in  View,  Pleafures  or  Pains,  and  am  confcious  of 
having  done  well  or  ill,  and  that  my  own  Con- 
fcience  will  not  fail  to  jujlify  and  applaud,  or  ac- 
cufe  and  condemn  me  accordingly ;  and  as  I  feel 
great  Joy  arid  Satisfaction  in  having  done  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  right,  fo  I  fed  no  lefs  Skame, 
Horror,  and  Remorfe,  when  I  have  done  what  is 
wrong. 

§  7.  From  hence  I  not  only  know  that  I 
have  a  Being,  but  alio  that  when  I  am  in  tole- 
rable Circumttances,  and  do  well,  I  have  a  great 
Enjoyment  of  that  Being  •,  that  it  is  very  dear  to 
me,  and  that  I  am,  above  all  Things,  concerned 
topreferve  and  continue  it,  and  to  make  it  as  com- 
fortable and  happy  as  ever  I  can ;  and  am  there- 
fore defirous  to  acquire  and  enjoy  all  the  Means 
and  Accommodations,  the  Goods  of  the  Mind, 
Body  or  Fortune,  that  are  necelfary  and  conve- 
nient for  that  Purpofe  ;  which  I  have  alfo  a  great 
Value  for,  in  Proportion  to  their  Subferviency  to 
that  End,  and  am  very  fearful  of  being  deprived, 
and  very  apt  to  be  difpkafed  or  feci  Refentment 
at  any  One  that  would  deprive  me  of  them,  and 
grateful  to  any  One  that  does  any  Thing  towards 
furnilhing  me  with  them,  or  fecuring  them  to 
me.  And  all  thefe  Defires  and  Affections  of  the 
private  Kind,  are  evidently  planted  in  our  Na- 
ture to  be  fubfervient  to  our  perfonal  Subfiftence 


and  Well-being. 
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§  8.  And  as  I  can  look  back  and  remem- 
ber what  I  have  been  knowing  to  in  my  Time  ;  fo 
I  can  imagine  a  Time  when  I  was  not,  and  con- 
ceive a  Notion  of  a  great  Number  of  A  ges  and 
Tranfactions  before  me,  and  of  an  endlefs  Suc- 
cefiion  of  Ages  and  Tranfaclions  to  come.  And 
I  cannot  only  conceive  that  I  may,  but  cannot 
refrain  from  being  earneftly  defirous,  in  fome 
Condition  or  other,  to  bear  a  Part  in  them,  and 
to  enjoy  myfelf  happily  through  all  imaginable 
Periods  of  Duration  :  So  that  though  I  know 
there  mutt  have  been  a  Time  when  I  began  to 
be,  yet  I  am  folicitous  that  I  may  never  ceafe  to 
be,  and  to  enjoy  myfelf;  and  cannot  avoid  having 
Hopes  of  this,  even  after  Death,  fince  this  Life 
turns  to  but  little  Account.  All  thefe  are  fo 
many  Fads,  and  I  am  confeious  and  intuitively 
certain  of  them,  if  I  look  carefully  within  my- 
felf.  And  fuch  are  the  Properties  of  my  Soul  or 
Spirit,  which  is  properly  myfelfi  my  reafonable 
and  active  Nature. 

§  9.  But  befides  thefe  Things  which  relate 
to  my  Soul  (my/elf,  or  fpiritual  Nature)  I  find 
that  I  have  a  wonderfully  contrived,  and  admira- 
bly ufeful  Engine,  my  Body,  which  I  conftantly 
carry  about  me,  and  animate  throughout  (being 
tied  and  confined  to  it  by  the  prefent  Laws  of  my 
Nature)  confifting  of  a  vaft  Number  and  Variety 
of  Parts  and  Organs,  exquifitely  framed  and  fit- 
ted to  each  other,  and  to  all  the  Functions,  Pow- 
ers and  Operations  of  my  Soul  •,  my  Eyes  to  fee* 
my  Ears  to  hear,  my  Tongue  to  fpeak,  my 
Hands  to  handle,  and  my  Feet  to  walk,  &c. 
(not  to  mention  a  thoufand  Inltances  of  the  moil 
wife  Defign  and  Contrivance,  in  all  the  inward 
Parts  throughout,  for  all  the  Purpoles  of  the 
C  Animal 
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Animal  CEconomy,  which  are  not  immediately 
fubject  to  my  own  Will  and  Activity.)  Upon  the 
Account  of  which,  as  well  as  the  abovementioned 
Powers  of  my  Soul,  I  muft  confefs  that,  howe- 
ver I  came  to  be,  I  am  indeed  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made. 

§  10.  I  alfo  find,  upon  looking  about  me,  an 
endlefs  Variety  of  fenfible  Objects ;  a  glorious 
Heaven  above  me,  and  a  fpacious  Earth  beneath 
me*  furnifhed  with  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Inha- 
bitants, all  connected  (together  with  my  own 
Body,  one  of  the  moft  curious  Machines  of  them 
all)  in  a  moft  wonderful  Manner  one  with  ano- 
ther. So  that  it  is  manifeft  from  their  Depend- 
ence and  Subferviency,  that  they  are  contrived 
and  defigned  to  conftitute,  as  in  Fact  they  do, 
one  harmonious*  beautiful  and  ufeful  Syftem  ; 
one  complete  and  intire  Whole  •,  in  which  I  find 
every  Thing  fitted,  in  the  beft  Manner,  to  my  own 
Convcniencies  and  Pleafures,  both  for  the  com- 
fortable Subfiftence  of  my  Body,  and  the  En- 
tertainment and  Delight  of  my  Soul ;  but  fo, 
that  it  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  manifeft  De- 
fign  of  them  to  excite,  engage,  direct  and  em- 
ploy my  Activity,  without  which  I  find  I  cannot 
comfortably  enjoy  either  myfelf  or  them. 

§n.I  can  moreover  carry  my  Thoughts 
and  Imaginations  throughout  the  vaft  Spaces  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  have  a  mighty  Curiofity 
to  pry  and  fearch  out  the  Secrets  and  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  difcover  and  conceive,  as  much  as  I 
can,  of  the  great  Author  of  it,  and  what  Sort 
of  Behaviour  and  Conduct  is  fuitable  to  my  Na- 
ture, and  the  Relation  I  (land  in  to  Him  and  my 
Fellow  Creatures,  as  tending  to  make  me  and 
them  happy,  and  as  fuch,  muft  be  amiable,  and 

cannot 
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cannot  fail  of  approving  itfelf,  not  only  to  my 
own  Reafon  and  Confcience,  but  alfo  to  Him  and 
all  reaionable  Beings,  whofe  Efteem  and  good 
Will  I  am,  from  a  Tendency  founded  in  Nature 
itfelf,  very  folicitous  to  obtain.  (Introd.  15. 
16.   17.) 

§  12.  Of  which,  as  I  know  there  are  a  great 
Number  of  my  own  Kind,  fo  I  cannot  realona- 
bly  doubt  but  there  are  others  of  various  Orders 
above  me,  which  may  probably  have  other  and 
nobler  Senfes  than  thofe  five  narrow  Inlets  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  confined  to,  and  far 
greater  and  nobler  Abilities,  both  of  Underftand- 
ing  and  Activity,  than  I  am  furnifiied  with.  Such 
I  can  eafily  conceive  to  be  pofiible  ;  and,  from 
the  various  Gradations  in  Perfection  of  Being,  in 
the  feveral  Tribes  below  me*  it  is  very  probable 
there  may  be  the  like  Gradations  in  feveral  Tribes 
of  Beings  above  me. 

§  13.  As  to  thofe  of  my  own  Species  (from 
which  by  Analogy  I  may  form  fome  Notion  of 
them)  I  find  we  were  evidently  made  for  Society, 
being  furnifiied  with  the  Power  of  Speech  as  well 
as  Reafon,  whereby  we  are  capable  of  entering 
into  the  Underitanding  of  each  other's  Minds 
and  Sentiments,  and  of  holding  mutual  Inter- 
courfe  and  Converfation  one  with  another,  and 
jointly  confpiring  to  promote  our  common  Well- 
being  •,  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  by  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Benevolence,  and  focial  Difpo/itions  and 
Affetlions,  founded  in  the  Frame  and  Condition 
of  our  Nature,  which  not  only  placeth  us  in  the 
Various  Relations  of  Hujbands  and  IVives,  Parents 
and  Children,  and  other  Relatives;  but  alfo  lays  us 
under  a  NeceiTity  of  mutual  Dependence  one  upon 
-mother,  which  obligeth  us  to  enter  into  Compacts 
C  2  for 
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for  our  Defence  and  Safety*  and  for  maintaining 
both  private  Right  and  publick  Order,  and  pro- 
moting the  common  Good  of  our  Species,  in  the 
feveral  Communities  to  which  we  belong.  And 
as  I  have  a  quick  Senfe  of  what  is  right  in  others 
towards  me  as  being  what  I  am,  and  of  my  own 
Eafe  and  Comfort*  fo  I  cannot  diveft  myfelf  of  a 
Senfe  of  what  muft,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  be 
right  in  me  towards  others,  and  a  Senfe  of  Ten- 
dernefs  and  Companion  for  thofe  that  are  in  Mi- 
fery,  whereby  I  am  ftrdngly  prompted  to  relieve 
them  :  And  thefe  Tendencies  and  Affections  of 
the  Joc'tal  Kind,  are  evidently  planted  in  us  for  pro- 
moting our  focial  Happinefs,  And  finally  •,  as  I 
cannot  long  enjoy  myfelf  in  a  State  of  Solitude, 
and  have  a  ftrong  PafTion  for  Society  ;  fo  I  find, 
in  Fact,  that  my  true  Intereft  and  Enjoyment  of 
myfelf,  depends  on  the  general  Intereft  and  good 
Order  of  the  Community,  and  this,  in  Addition 
to  thofe  focial  Difpofitions,  ftrongly  prompts  me 
to  the  Love  of  my  Country,  and  to  be  forward 
and  active  in  whatever  may  promote  the  publick 
Weal.  Such  are  my  Abilities  and  Advantages, 
and  fuch  my  Condition,  Circumftances  and  Ten- 
dencies, and  thofe  of  the  Kind  to  which  I  fland 
related. 

§  14.  But  then,  if  I  confider  myfelf  a  little 
further,  I  find,  after  all,  that  at  beft  I  am  attend- 
ed with  very  great  Limitations  and  Imperfections. 
I  cannot  fubfift  myfelf  a  Moment  in  Eafe  or  Ex- 
istence, nor  add  one  Power  or  Faculty  to  thofe 
I  have  :  And  there  are  certain  Bounds  (fmall 
compared  with  what  I  can  eafily  imagine)  be- 
yond which  I  cannot  at  all  extend  or  exert  them. 
My  Sight  and  Hearing  are  very  fcanty  j  my  Un- 
cieritanding  is  but  fmall  j    my  Conceptions  are 

very 
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very  feeble  ;  my  Memory  is  very  brittle  ;  my  At- 
tention is  very  weak  ;  my  Knowledge  is  very 
confufed  •,  my  Will  is  very  irrefolute  ;  my  Power 
is  very  infirm,  and  my  Activity  can  extend  but 
to  a  very  fmall  Compafs. 

§  15.  But,  which  is  worfe,  I  find  (which  is  the 
general  Complaint  of  every  one  more  or  lefs)  that 
we  are  troubled  with  fome  unhappy  Tendency  or 
other,  which  feems  to  be  founded  in  the  Frame  of 
our  Nature  ;  fome  idle,  fenfual  Difpofition  ;  fbme 
importunate  Appetite,  or  fome  untoward  Paf- 
fion,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  within  rea- 
fonable  Bounds,  and  in  Indulgence  to  which,  it 
is  much  if  we  have  not  contracted  fome  ill  Ha- 
bit or  other,  or,  at  leaft,  been  guilty  of  many 
grievous  Mifcarriages,  for  which  our  Reafon  and 
Confciences  have  fadly  reproached  us,  and  given 
us  very  great  Uneafinefs,  and  fometimes  terrible 
Apprehenfions  and  Forebodings  of  Vengeance 
to  come,  unlefs  we  repent  and  reform.  And 
Multitudes,  I  obferve,  are  miferable  Slaves  to 
thefe  perverfe  Difpofitions  and  Habits :  Hence 
the  fad  Complaints  of  the  Prevalence  of  Luft, 
Paffion,  Prejudice,  Pride,  Deceit,  Oppreffion, 
&c.  much  obtaining  in,  the  World,  corrupting 
and  byaffing  the  Minds,  perverting  the  Judg- 
ments and  Refolutions  of  Mankind,  and  leading 
them  into  many  Errors  and  Vices,  to  the  great 
Mifchief  and  Confufion  of  Society,  as  well  as  the 
Ruin  of  particular  Perfons. 

§  16.  At  the  fame  time  we  find,  by  fad 
Experience,  that  we  are  daily  liable  to  many  In- 
firmities and  Difeafes,  Pains  and  Miferies,  Lof- 
fes  and  Disappointments,  and  perpetual  Uncer- 
tainty, with  refpect  to  Life  and  Health,  and 
every  Thing  about  us,  and  mull  expect,  in  a  lit- 

C  3  tie 
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tie  Time  to  quit  our  prefent  State  of  Being,  and 
refign  to  the  common  Fate  of  a  Difiblution, 
which  is  called  Death,  that  King  of  Terrors,  who 
is  inceflantly  making  his  Approaches  towards  us 
in  one  Shape  or  other.  Such  a  ftrange  Mixture 
is  human  Nature!  Such  a  various  Creature  is 
Man  !  Such  his  noble  Abilities  and  Excellencies 
on  the  one  Hand,  and  fuch  his  Imperfections  and 
Wretchednefs  on  the  other. 

— ' •■.  : : :  ■ 


chap   n: 

Of  the  Author   of  cur  Mature,  *  His  Per- 
fections and  Operations. 

§  i.  (II.)  T  PROCEED  now  to  the  next 
1  Enquiry.  Let  every  One  then,  in 
the  fscond  Place,  ferioufly  afk  himfelf  this  Que- 
ftion,  How  came  I  to  be,  and  to  be  fuch  an  imper- 
f eel  and  fmful  Being  as  lam?  For  we  cannot 
have  a  right  Knowledge  of  ourfelves,  without 
confidering,  not  only  what  we  are  in  ourfelves, 
but  alfo  how  we  ftand  varioufly  related,  and  par- 
ticularly, without  looking  to  the  Caufe  of  our 
prefent  Being' and  Limitations  (Introd.  26.)  and 
in  order  to  anfwer.  this  Queflion,  let  us  confider 
and  reafon  with  ourfelves  in  the  following  Manner. 
§  2.  I  know  that  I  have  a  Being,  becaufe  I 
perceive  and  act,  and  that  I  muft  have  had  a 
Beginning  of  Exiftence,  becaufe  there  muft  have 
been  a  Time  when  I  did  not  perceive  or  aft,  and 

I  can 

*   ^ufi  prius  dicavt  foli lis  parentis, 
Laudibus,  qui   res  hominum   ac  Deorum, 
Qui  mare  £ff   terras,  variifque  mundnm, 
lemfer at  horis  ?  '  Hor. 
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I  can  have  no  Notion  of  theExiftence  of  an  inteh 
ligent  active  Being,  without  confeious  Perception 
and  Activity.  And  if  I  began  to  be,  I  muft 
have  been  made.  It  is  certain  I  could  not  come 
into  Being  by  meer  Chance,  for  that  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  Name,  which  we  vulgarly  ufe  only 
as  a  Cover  to  our  Ignorance  or  Inadvertence.  I 
alfo  know  I  did  not  make  myfelf,  for  that  is  im- 
poffible,  and  would  imply,  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,  at  the  fame  Time  ;  nor  have  I  Power  to  con- 
tinue myfelf  in  Being  fo  much  as  one  Moment ; 
nor  can  I  a  Moment  fecure  my  Health,  or  any 
of  my  Enjoyments  (Parti.  Chap.  I.  §  14.)  fo  that 
I  find  I  am  wholly  a  limited  and  dependent  Being. 

§  3.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  I  muft  have 
had  aCaufe  •,  for  an  Effect,  or  Thing  made,  with- 
out a  Caufe,  is  a  Contradiction,  and  can  have  no 
Meaning  :  There  muft  then  be  fome  other  Being 
on  whom  I  depend.  And  fince  there  cannot  be  an 
Effeff  without  a  Caufe,  it  is  evident  that  the  Caufe 
of  my  Being  muft  have  Powers  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  an  Effect  •,  otherwife  there  would  ftill 
be  an  Effect  without  a  Caufe,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd.  It  is  evident  that  my  Pa- 
rents could  not  be  the  adequate  Caufes  •,  they 
could,,  at  moft,  be  only  the  Occafions  or  Inftru- 
ments  of  my  Being  •,  for  it  never  was  in  their 
Power  that  I  fhould  be  at  all,  or  being,  that  I 
mould  be  fuch  as  I  am  •,  nor  could  they  continue 
me  a  Moment  in  Being,  Health  or  Eafe.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  I  muft  look  higher  for  an 
adequate  Caufe,  both  of  my  Exiftence  and  Sub- 
fiftence. 

§  4.     It  is  moreover  manifeft,  that  no  Caufe 

can  give  what  it  hath  not,  or,  which  is  the  fame 

Thing,  produce  an  Effect  more  noble,    or   ot 

C  4  greater 
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greater  Powers  or  Perfections  than  itfelf;  for 
then  again,  there  would  be  an  Effect  without  a 
Caufe,  or  Something  produced  by  Nothing,  which 
is  impoiftble.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that 
what  is  deftitute  of  Perception,  Confcioufnefs  and 
Intelligence,  cannot  produce  a  perceptive,  con- 
fcious,  intelligent  Being:  What  is  void  of  any 
Principle  of  Deliberation,  Liberty  and  Activity, 
cannot  produce  a  eonliderate,  free,  active  Being, 
&c.  It  is  confequently  evident,  that  the  Being 
who  brought  me  into  Being,  mult  himfelf  be 
pqfTeffed  of  Powers  or  Perfections  analogous  to 
thofe  I  experience  in  myfeif. 

§  5.  Since,  therefore,  I  know  I  have  fome 
considerable  Degrees  of  Underftanding,  Know- 
ledge, Will,  Force  and  Activity,  with  Freedom 
of  Deliberation,  Choice  and  Defign,  and  the 
Powers  of  Self- exertion,  and  Self-determination, 
together  with  fome  Senfe  of  Benevolence,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  or  Equity  and  Iniquity,  and 
fome  Difpofition  to  do  the  one,  and  avoid  the 
other  (Chap.  I.  §  5,  6.)  it  is  from  hence  evident, 
that  the  Almighty  Being,  who  made  me,  and 
whom  I  call  GOD,  being  the  genuine  and  ade- 
quate Caufe,  from  whom  I  derived,  and  on 
whom  I  depend,  mult  Himfelf  have  Under  ft  and- 
ing,  Knowledge,  Will,  Force,  and  Activity  -,  muft 
have  Liberty,  Choice,  Deliberation,  Self -exertion, 
and  Self -determination  ;  and  niuft  be  a  Being  of 
Equity,  Jujlice  and  Goodnefs,  and  all  other  moral 
Perfections,  which  are  implied  in  thefe,  and  which 
are  comprehended  under  the  Terms  Holinefs  and 
Reftitude.  And  as  I  am  thus  truly  made  by 
Him,  and  in  fome  Meafure  to  reiemble  Him,  He 
muft  therefore  be  ftrictly  and  properly  my  Pa- 
rent, or  the  Father  of  my  Spirit. 

§  6.  Now 
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§  6.  Now  what  I  thus  argue  from  myfelf  to 
the  Caufe  of  my  Exiftence,  muft  be  equally  true 
of  every  other  intelligent  active  Being,  that 
knows  he  muft  have  had  a  Beginning  of  Ex- 
istence, and  is  limited  and  dependent,  however 
fo  perfect,  as  well  as  of  me.  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  this  univerfal  Caufe  muft  be  porTeffed 
of  the  higheft  Perfections  and  Powers  that  are 
conceivable,  or  do  at  all  obtain,  and'that  he  muft 
hoid  them  entirely  independent  of  any  other  Being 
whatfoever :  And,  being  independent  of  any  other 
Being';  it  is  evident,  that  He  cannot  be  under  the 
Power  of  any  other  Being  to  limit  or  controul 
Him,  and  that  all  other  Beings  muft  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  Him,  and  confequently  muft 
have  derived  from  his  Will  and  Power,  and  there- 
fore be  limited  to  vatious  Degrees  of  Being  and 
Perfection,  as  pleafeth  Him.  So  that  He  muft 
hold,  pofiefs  and  enjoy  allpojjible  Perfection  in  and 
of  Himfelf,  without  any  poffible  Limitation  or  Im- 
perfection, and  muft  be  the  univerfal  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  was  accordingly  by  the  wifeft  of  the 
Ancients,  {tiled,  The  Father  of  the  Univerfe.  * 
t»  y*,f  xt  yer®*  ituiv  —-yju<>i  t*tsj»  &c.  Arat.  in  St. 
Paul,  ABs  xvii.  28. 

§  7.  Since,  therefore,  he  thus  exifts,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  Beings,  and  they,  by  the 
Neceffity  of  their  Nature,  derive  from  Him,  and 
depend  on  Him,  it  n  plain  that  he  muft  exift 
originally  by  the  abfolute  Neceffity  of  his  Nature 
without  any  Caufe,  and  confequently  be  All  in 
All,  All  that  truly  is,  All  Perfection  and  Fulnefs 
of  Being,  or  Being  and  Perfection,  by  v/ay  of 
Eminency,  and  fo  He  alone  muft  be  the  neceffa- 
rily  exifient  Being,  or  that  Being,   to  whom  it  is 

peculiar 

*    Vide  Clarke'?,  and  Burners  Boj/e's  Ltfiitres. 
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peculiar  that  Exijlence  is  neceiTarily  implied  in  his 
very  Ejfence.  Hence  He  was,  by  the  wifeft  or* 
the  Ancients,  called  the  to  on,  and  the  0C  ifa  ut, 
or  the  Being  who  truly  exijis ,  and  hence  the 
Name  J  EHOVAH,  by  which  He  thought  fit, 
from  the  Beginning,  to  be  called,  in  Contradi- 
flinction  to  all  precarious  and  dependent  Beings, 
fignifies,  The  Ejfence  exijling,  or  the  Being  whofe 
EiTence  implieth  Exiftence,  and  whofe  Exiflence 
is  ever  prefent,  without  any  Limitation  to  Time 
or  Place,  f 

§  8-  Nor  can  there  be  more  than  One  fuch 
Being,  becaufe  it  is  thus  evident  that  He  alone 
can  necejfarily  exifi,  and  that  all  pojfible  Perfections 
are  united  in  Him,  or  One  in  Him  •,  it  being  a 
Contradiction,  that  two  or  more  Beings  mould 
each  have  all  poffible  Perfection.  And  fince  He 
muft  thus  have  fuch  an  abiolutc  Fulnefs  of  Being, 
He  is  on  that  Account  faid  to  be  Truth  and 
Goody  by  way  of  Eminency :  He  is  Truth*  as  in 
Him  there  is  all  Reality,  and  Good,  as  in  Him  there 
is  all  Excellency,  even  every  Thing  that  can  contri- 
bute to  render  both  Himfelf  and  all  His  Creatures 
entirely  happy  ;  and  He  is  called  Truth,  as  He  is 
intelligible ;  and  Good,  as  He  is  eligible.  He  muft 
therefore  be  the  Source  of  all  Happinefs,  both  with 
regard  to  the  Intellect,  IVill,  Affections  and  Activity. 

§  9.  In  this  Method  of  Reafoning  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  great  Caufe  or  Author  of  my 
Being  and  Powers,  and  thofe  of  all  other  Spirits, 
or  intelligent  active  Beings,  muft  necelTarily  be 
Infinite,  Eternal  and  Unchangeable.  For  if  He 
be  out  of  the  Power  of  every  other  Being  to  li- 
mit or  controul  Him,  his  Knowledge,  Power  and 
Activity,   cannot  be  confined  to  any  particular 

Object, 

•f  Vide  Hutcbiafons  Mofes  Sine  Principh. 
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Object,  in  any  Point  of  Space  or  Duration,  fince 
all  Being,  Time  and  Place,  depend  on  Him,  nor 
can  He  be  liable  to  any  Change  from  any  Power 
vvhatfoeyer,  fince  all  Powers  derive  from  Him. 
So  that,  as  there  never  was  a  Time  when  He 
could  have  begun  to  be,  fo  it  is  impofiible  he 
mould  ever  ceafe  to  be,  or  be  altered  from  what 
he  is.  And  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  he  cannot 
but  be  prefent  here  or  there,  or  to  every  particu- 
lar Perfon  or  Thing,  in  any  affignable  Place  or 
Point  of  Space,  he  cannot  but  be  every  where 
elfe,,  or  Omniprefent,  fince  all  Exiftence  perpetu- 
ally depends  on  Him.  And  hence  it  is  plain, 
that  all  Things  pail,  prefent,  or  to  come,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Univerfe,  muft  at  once  be  prefent 
to  Him,  as  being  perfectly  known  to  Him,  and 
fubject  to  Him,  as  being  intirely  dependent  on  his 
Almighty  Will  and  Power. 

§  10.  Nor  can  "I  doubt  of  the  Exiftence  of 
fuch  a  necejfary  and  eternal  Being,  from  the  Ex- 
iftence of  necejfary  and  eternal  Truth.  There  are 
a  great  Number  of  evident  Truths  that  come 
within  our  Reach,  which  I  find  exift  necenarily 
and  eternally  independent  of  my  Mind,  or  any 
other  created  Mind  whatfoever,  by  the  Light  and 
Evidence  of  many  of  which  (to  which  I  find  my 
Mind  is  paflive)  I  am  enabled  to  judge  of  True 
and  Falfe,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong,  in  every 
particular  Cafe  :  Such  as  thefe,  Aclion  implies  Ex- 
iftence j  an  Effecl  mufi  fuppoje  a  Caufe  •,  the  Whole 
is  bigger  than  either  of  its  Parts  ;  Things  equal  to 
another  are  equal  among  themfehes  ;  what  is  Right 
or  Wrong  in  another  towards  me,  muft  be  equally 
Right  or  Wrong  in  me  towards  him,  &c.  Now, 
thefe  and  the  like  Truths  imply  the  neceffary  Ha- 
bitudes of  certain  Effences  that  do  not  depend  on 
any    particular   Exiftences  in  Nature,  and  muft 

therefore 
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therefore  have  an  antecedent  mental  or  intel- 
lectual Exiftence -,  and  there  can  be  no  Concep- 
tion of  Truth  without  a  Mind  perceiving  it,  or  in 
which  it  exifts.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  eter- 
nal Truths  neccffarily  exifting,  independent  of 
any  created  Mind,  or  any  Thing  exifting  in  Na- 
ture, it  is  evident  there  muft  be  an  eternal,  necef- 
farily  exifting,  independent  Mind,  in  which  they 
originally  exift,  as  one  eternal  Light  of  Truth, 
and  by  whom  they  are  exhibited  to  all  other 
Minds  in  various  Meafures,  according  to  their 
feveral  Capacities  and  Application,  enabling  them 
to  judge  of  every  particular  Thing  that  comes 
within  their  Notice.  *  He  is  therefore  the  great 
Parent  Mind,  from  whom  derives  all  Light  and 
Knowledge  to  every  created  Intelligence,  being,  as 
it  were,  the  intellectual  Sun  enlightening  our 
Minds,  as  the  fenfible  Sun,  by  his  inceflant  Acti- 
vity,  enlighteneth  our  Eyes. 

§  ii.  What  I  have  thus  argued  from  my 
own  Exiftence,  Powers  and  Faculties,  and  thofe 
of  every  other  intelligent  and  active  Creature, 
and  from  the  Exiftence  of  eternal  Truth,  may 
be  alfo  demonftrated  from  the  Exiftence  of 
every  fenfible  Thing  that  1  fee,  hear  and  feel, 
from  without  me.  I  know  that  I  am  not  the 
Caufe  of  any  of  thofe  Impreflions  that  are  made 
upon  my  Senfes  ;  Light,  Colours,  Sounds,  tan- 
gible Qualities,  &v:  I  am  fure  they  do  not  de- 
pend upon  my  Will  and  Activity  ;  for  I  am  in- 
tirely  paflive  in  the  Reception  of  them.  Nor 
can  they  be  without  a  Caufe,  nor  yet  from  any 
fenfeleft,  inert  or  unactive  Caufe,  for  that  is  a 
Contradiction  in  Terms.     They  muft  therefore 

be 

*  Vide  Nom's's  Ideal  World  and  Mifccllanies,  and  Cant' 
bra/s  Demonftration. 
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be  the  conftant  Effects  of  an  intelligent  Caufe,  in- 
timately prefent  With  me,  and  inceffantly  active 
upon  me,  who  continually  produceth  all  thefe 
Senfations  in  my  Mind,  correfpondent  to  the 
Archetypes  in  his  all-comprehending  Intellect,  ac- 
cording to  certain  ftable  Laws,  or  fixed  Rules, 
which  He  hath  eftablifhed  to  Himfelf,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  the  Laws  of  Nature.  When 
therefore  I  confider  the  whole  Syftem  of  thefe 
fenfible,  as  well  as  the  intelligible,  Objects  that 
furround  me,  and  under  the  Impreflion  of  which 
I  continually  live,  I  muft  conclude,  that  /  live, 
and  move,  and  have  my  Beings  in  Him,  who  is 
the  perpetual  and  Almighty  Author  of  them.  * 

§  12.  I  find  thefe  fenfible  Objects  are  all 
firmly  connected  together,  Things  vifible  with 
Things  tangible,  and  all  the  various  Combina- 
tions of  them  one  with  another,  fo  as  to  confti- 
tute  one  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful  Whole,  which 
we  call  the  natural  World;  in  all  which  I  do 
manifeftly  difcern  the  moil  wife  Defign,  and  the 
moft  exquifite  Contrivance  and  Adjuftment  of 
Ends  and-  Means  (Chap.  I.  §  10.)  from  whence 
I  gather,  that  they  muft  be  the  Effects  of  a  mofb 
wife  and  defigning  Caufe.  And  I  do  evidently 
experience  that  they  are  all  contrived  in  the  belt 
Manner  to  render  them  fubfervient  to  all  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  my  Subfiftence  and  Well-being,  and  that 
of  the  whole  rational  and  moral  Syftem,  which 
we  call  the  Moral  World ;  from  whence  I  muft 
conclude  the  glorious  Author  of  them  to  be, 
not  only  an  infinitely  wife  and  powerful,  but 
moreover  an  infinitely  kind  and  benevolent  Being. 

§13.     I  do  not,   indeed,  find,  upon  a  clofe 
Examination,  that  there  is  any  neceffary  Connec- 
tion 

*  Vide  Bilhop  Berkeley's  Dialogue,  Pages  78,  79,  bV. 
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tion  between  them ;  for  Inftance,  between  the 
Objects  of  Sight  and  Feeling  ;  the  one  appears  to 
have  only  the  Nature  of  a  Sign  with  Regard  to 
the  other,  being  all  alike,  meer  palfive  Percep- 
tions in  our  Minds,  between  which  there  can  be 
no  Relation  of  Caufality :  So  that  the  Connection 
between  them,  tho'  liable,  is  entirely  arbitrary  ; 
as  is  that  between  the  Sound,  Man,  and  the  Thing 
fignified  by  it :  From  whence  I  gather,  that  I 
muft  unavoidably  confider  the  one  with  regard  to 
the  other,  to  have  the  Nature  of  a  wonderful 
Language,  *  whereby  the  great  Author  of  Na- 
ture appears  to  be  continually  prefent  with  me, 
difcovering  his  Mind  and  Will  to  me  (and  that 
in  a  liable  and  invariable  Manner,  which  I  find 
I  can  always  depend  upon)  and,  as  it  were, 
fpeaking  to  me,  and  directing  me  how  to  act, 
and  conduct  myfelf  in  all  the  Affairs  of  Life ; 
whereby  he  manifeftly  dilcovereth  a  conflant 
watchful  Providence  over  me  in  all  my  Ways. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  He  is, 
but  that  He  mull  be,  both  a  Being  of  infinite 
Goodnefs,  Wifdom  and  Power,  ,  and  of  the  molt 
liable  Truth,  and  invariable  Integrity. 

§  14.  I  do  moreover  fee  and  feel  a  vail  Variety 
of  Motions,  on  the  Laws  of  which,  moll  wifely 
contrived,  dependeth  the  whole  Order,  Harmo- 
ny and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  natural  World.  But  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  corporeal  can  move  itfelf, 
being,  as  fuch,  meerly  palfive  and  inert ;  and 
yet  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  Motion  implies 
Force  and  Activity  in  the  Mover  •,  -j-  and  fince 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  it  manifeftly  fol- 
lows,   that  in  all  the  wifely  contrived  Motions 

of 

*  Vide  Minute  Philofo\>her,  Dial.   4. 
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of  Nature,  as  well  as  all  other  Objefts  of  Senfe, 
both  in  the  Heavens  above,  and  in  the  Earth  be- 
low, we  conftantly  fee  and  feel  the  univerfal  Pre- 
fence  of  that  mod  wifely  defigning,  and  mod 
powerfully  atlive,  all- comprehending  Mind,  who 
both  begins  and  continues  Motion,  and  is  there- 
fore the  Almighty  Author  and  Preferver  of  all 
Things. 

§   15.     Isay,  we  both  fee  and  feel  his  uni- 
verfal Prefence  •,    for  it  is  manifeft,  that  He  may 
as  truly  be  faid  to  be  an  Object  of  Senfe  as  any 
human  Perfon  ;   for,  What  do  I  fee  when  I  be- 
hold a  King?   Not  the  Spirit  or  Soul,  which  is 
properly  the  Perfon,  and  which,    in  the  Nature 
of  it,  cannot  be  an  Object  of  Senfe  •,  I  fee  only 
the  Shape  and  Colour  of  a  Man,    cloathed  with 
gorgeous  Robes.     In  like  Manner,  I   cannot  fee 
GOD,   as  He  is  a  Spirit,  and,  as  fuch,  is  invi- 
fible  •,  but  I  as  truly  fee  Him,  as  I  fee  a  Man 
like  myfelf  •,    nay,    indeed,  more  manifeftly  than 
I  can  behold  any  mortal  Man  ;   for  I  fee  Him  in 
every  vifible  Shape  and  Form  in  all  Nature  ;  I  be- 
hold Him  in  all  the  infinitely  various  Modifications 
of  Light  and  Colours  throughout  the  whole  Crea- 
tion •,   in  all  which,  He  is  every  where  prefent, 
being,  as  it  were,   cloathed  with  Light,  as  with  a 
Garment  ;  which  Expreffion  is  rightly  obferved  to 
be  of  like  Import  with  that  Saying  of  the  ancient 
Eaftern   Sages,    That  GOD  hath  Light  for  his 
Body,    and  Truth  for  his  Soul.  *     In   the  fame 
Manner,  I  may  truly  fay,  I  feel  Him  in  the  Heat 
and  Wind,  and  in  every  tangible  Figure  and  Mo- 
tion, &c.  I  hear  Him  in  every  Sound,  and  tafte 
Him  in  every  Morfel,  &c.    In  a  Word,  I  mult 
again  fay,  it  is  He  who  is  All  in  All. 

§  16  Fur- 
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§   1 6.  Furthermore  (not  to  defccnd  to  that 
infinite   World  of  minute  Creatures,    which  the 
Microfcope  opens  to  our  View,  and  which  gives 
us  furprifing  Apprehenfions  of  the    DEITY) 
as  I  obfcrve  all  thefe  fenfible  Objects  about  me, 
are  connected  together,  in  a  wonderful  Manner,  in- 
to one  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful  Syitem,  and  made 
fubfervient  to   my  Subfiftence    and    Well-being, 
and  thofe  of  my  Species,  in  this  Manfion  allotted 
to  us;  fo  I  obferve  this  Globe,  on  which  we  live, 
to  be  no  lefs  wonderfully  connected  with  the  Sun 
and  other  Planets,  witii  us  furrounding  and  de- 
pending on  him,  fo  that  they  all  make  one  entire 
Syftem ;  the  other  Globes  being  probably  defign'd 
for  Ufes  analagous  to  this  of  ours.   And  as  the  pro- 
digious Number  of  fixed  Stars  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  Nature,  fo  it  is  probable  they  are  defigned 
for  the  like  Purpofes  with  thofe  for  which  I  find 
our  Sun,  the  great  Source  of  Light  and  Life  to  us, 
is  manifeftly  fitted  and  defigned,  and  confequently 
may  have  Globes  like  ours,  depending  on  them; 
If  fo,   as  this  gives  me  a  flupendous  Idea  of  the 
vaft  Extent  and  Variety  of  the  mighty  Works 
of  G  O  D,   {o   it  muff,  give  me  aftonifhing  Ap- 
prehenfions of  His  excellent   Greatnefs,    Majejly 
and  Glory,  who  mufl  be  equally  prefent  with  them 
all,   and   does  alike  difplay  his  infinite  Wifdom^ 
Power  and  Goodnefs  in  them,  to  all  the  admiring 
Beholders  ;  having  His  whole  vaft  Family  of  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,  alike  depending  upon  Him,  and 
deriving  their  All  from  Him,  in  ail  Places  of  His 
Dominion. 

§  17.  What  is  thus  evident  to  me  from  the 
Frame  and  Conflitution  of  the  natural  World,  is  no 
lefs  evident  from  the  Conflitution  of  the  moral 
World.  For,  as  I  fee  all  the  Order,  Harmony  and 
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Vfefulne/s  of  Nature  depends  on  the  Laws  of 
(what  is  called)  Attraction,  by  which  the  vafi: 
Globes  keep  their  Situations,  and  proceed  incef- 
fantly  in  their  perpetual  Rounds,  and  all  the  Parts 
and  Appendages  of  each  Globe  are  firmly  kept 
together  ;  and  alfo  on  the  furprizing  lnftintls  by 
which  the  feveral  Tribes  of  Animals  are  led  to 
provide  for  their  Subfiftence,  and  the  Continu- 
ance of  their  Species,  which  can  no  otherwife  be 
accounted  for,  than  from  the  meer  paffive  Im- 
prefiions  of  the  great  Almighty  Mind,  that  fub- 
fifts  and  governs  the  World  in  the  bell  and  wifefl 
Manner  :  So  I  obferve  all  the  Order,  Harmony 
and  Happinefs  of  the  moral  World,  depends  on 
the  Laws  of  Benevolence  (Chap.  I.  §  13.)  which 
taking  its  Rife  in  the  natural  Affection  between 
the  Sexes,  Parents,  Children,  and  other  Relatives, 
fpreads  through  the  whole  Species,  ftrongly  at- 
taching them  to  focial  Life  ;  which  ftrong  Ten- 
dency of  Benevolence  in  the  moral  World,  is  plainly 
analogous  to  Attraction  and  lnftintls  in  the  natu- 
ral, and  muft  accordingly  be  a  like  pafllve  Im- 
prefiion  of  the  fame  great  Parent-governing  Mind, 
who  plainly  defigns  hereby  to  keep  the  moral 
World  together,  and  in  order ;  and  by  Him  alfo 
it  is  manifeft,  that  all  created  Minds  are  pafiively 
enlightened,  to  have  a  quick  Senfe,  and  intuitive 
Evidence  of  the  Fit,  the  Fair,  and  Decent  in  Beha- 
viour {Introd.  15.  And  Chap.  II.  §  10.)  and 
thence,  the  Laws  by  which  this  Principle  of  Bene- 
volence muft  be  regulated*  in  order  to  their  uni- 
verfal  Harmony  and  Happinefs.  From  hence, 
therefore,  alfo  evidently  appears,  not  only  His 
Exigence,  Omniprcfence,  and  infinite  IVifdom  and 
Power,  but  alfo  his  infinite  Benevolence  and  Equity, 
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befitting  the  Character  of  Him,  who  is  the  great 
Father  and  Lord  of  the  Univerfe. 

§  1 8.  Now  it  bein^  Evident  from  all  that 
hath  beer,  laid,  that  this  glorious  Being,  whom  I 
call  my  GO  D,  muft  oe  a  Being  of  all  poflible  Per- 
fection •,  it  is  plain  that  He  muft  have  an  intire 
and  abfolute  Sufficiency  in  and  of  Himielf  to  His 
own  Happinefs,  and  therefore  cannot  need  any  of 
His  Creatures,  or  any  Thing  thev  can  do  to 
make  Him  happy,  nor  can  any  Thing  they  can 
do,  make  Him  otherwife.  And  from  His  abfo- 
lute Independency,  and  their  continual  and  intire 
Dependence  upon  His  Will  and  Power  (§6.) 
I  muft  conclude,  that  He  is  not  only  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  mofi  high  Pojfejfor  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  of  every  Creature  therein  ;  but, 
moreover,  that  He  is  the  continual  Preferver  of 
all  His  Creatures,  and  confequently,  that  the 
Moment  He  fhould  ceafe  to  will  the  Continuance 
of  their  Exiftence,  they  muft  unavoidably  ceafe, 
and  drop  into  nothing. 

§19.  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  be  conceived, 
that  the  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  juft  and  good 
Author  of  my  Being,  and  of  all  other  intelligent 
active  Creatures,  would  neglect  us,  and  take  no 
further  Care  of  us.  I  cannot  imagine,  from  His 
Attributes  above  demonftrated,  but  that  He  muft 
look  after  each  of  His  Creatures,  and  fee  what 
ufe  we  make  of  the  Being,  Powers  and  Advan- 
tages Pie  hath  given  us,  and  take  Care  to  inftruft 
and  conduct:  us  to  the  End  He  defigned,  and 
that  in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and  Pow- 
ers which  He  hath  given  us  (Chap.  I.  §  2,  5.) 
It  cannot  therefore  be,  but  that,  as  he  evidently 
governs  the  natural  World,  in  a  pafilve  Manner, 
fuitable  to  its  paflive  Nature,  by  the  Laws  which 
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He  hath  eftablifhed  to  Himfelf  (being  Himfelf, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  fole  Agent)  fo  He  muft 
much  more  govern  the  moral  World  (as  being  inf 
itfelf  of  vaftly  the  greateft  Worth,  and  the  End 
of  the  other)  in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  its  rational 
and  moral  Nature,  to  whom  He  hath  given  to 
be  a  Syftem  of  intelligent,  confcious,  free  Agents, 
and  confequently  capable  of  moral  Government* 
by  Laws  and  Motives,  fuggefted  to  their  Reafon 
and  Confciences,  and  to  their  Hopes  and  Fears : 
And  confequently  I  cannot  doubt  but  I  am  fub- 
ject  to  His  Conduct  and  Government,  and  that 
he  will  thus  govern  me  as  a  reafonable  and  mo- 
ral Agent ;  and  that,  in  Confequence  of  this,  He 
will  call  me  to  an  Account,  and  fee  how  I  fhall 
have  conducted  myfelf  in  this  State  of  Probation, 
in  the  Ufe  of  the  Abilities  and  Talents  which 
he  hath  committed  to  my  Truft,  and  judge  whe- 
ther I  have  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  End  of 
my  Being,  in  Conformity  to  the  Laws  of  that 
reafonable  and  Self-active  Nature,  which  he  hath 
given  me,  and  make  me  fare  well  or  ill,  accord- 
ing as  my  Behaviour  fhall  be  found  to  have  been 
good  or  bad.   That  this  is  fit  and  reafonable  to  be 
expected,  my  own  Confcience  ftrongly  fuggefts 
{Chap.  I.  §  11,  15O  and  that  Happinefs  or  Mife- 
ry,  will  be  the.  Effect  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Things  themfelves  loudly  proclaims  (it 
being  a  no  lefs  evident  Law  of  Nature  in  Morals* 
than  in  Naturals,  That  wbatfoever  a  Man  fowetb^ 
tbatjhall  he  alf  reap*)  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  He,  who  is  Holinefs  and  Righteouinefs  it- 
felf, cannot  but  love  thole  Qualities  wherever  He 
beholds  them,  and  muft  therefore  be  engaged  to 
make  them  happy  ;   nor  can  His  Juftice  fail  to 
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make  the  contrary  miferable.  So  that  as  fure  as 
He  is  juft  and  good,  fo  fure  He  will  reward  the 
one,  and  punijh  the  other.  And  what  is  thus 
reafonable  to  think  with  regard  to  myfelf,  mull 
be  equally  true  with  regard  to  all  other  intelligent 
Creatures.  GOD  mud  therefore  be,  hot  only 
the  Almighty  Creator  and  Pre/erver,  but  alfo  the 
fupreme  Ruler,  and  moral  Governor  of  the  World ; 
the  great  King,  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  whole 
Univerfe,  which  therefore  is  His  Kingdom,  in 
which  He  moft  wifely  and  uncontroulably  pre- 
fides,  and  orders  all  Things  for  the  Good  of  the 
Whole,  in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  the  bell  Intereft 
of  each  Nature.  I  cannot  therefore  doubt  but 
that  He  will  in  the  Whole  and  Refult  of  Things, 
bring  Good  out  of  Evil,  and  make  Evil  itfelf 
fubfcrvient  to  Good,  and  even  over-rule  the  Sins 
and  Follies  of  His  Creatures,  fo  as  finally  to  an- 
fwer  the  beft  Ends. 

§  20.  If  now  it  be  enquired,  How  I  came  to 
be  fucb  an  imperfetl,  frail,  finful  Being,  as  I  am  ? 
Or  how  it  could  be,  that  the  wife  and  good  God 
that  made  me,  who  is  Himfelf  the  moft  perfect 
and  beft  of  Beings,  mould  make  me  fuch  an  im- 
perfect, finful  and  miferable  Creature,  as  I  find 
myfelf  to  be?  (Chap.  I.  §  15.)  To  this  I  muft 
anfwer  in  the  following  Manner  :  That  GOD 
ihould  make  me  fuch  an  imperfect  (or  lefs  per- 
fect) Creature  as  I  am,  compared  with  others,  or 
with  what  I  can  eafily  imagine,  I  fee  no  Reafon 
to  doubt  ;  inafmuch  as  my  Being  itfelf,  and  eve- 
ry Perfection  of  it,  and  Advantage  attending  it, 
muft  be  His  fovereign  free  Gift,  and  what  He 
was  in  no  wife  obliged  to  beftow.  He  is  the 
fovereign  Lord  of  His  Favours,  and  muft  there- 
fore be  intirely  at  Liberty  to  beftow  fuch  De- 
grees 
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grecs  of  Being  and  Perfedtion,  and  fuch  Advan- 
tages, greater  or  lefs,  as  He  thinks  fit  •,  and  it 
appears  that  He  hath  delighted  in  a  boundlefs 
Variety  in  all  His  Works. 

§  21.  Indeed  that  He  ihould,  without  any 
known  voluntary  Fault  of  mine,  put  me  into  a. 
Condition  that  is,  in  the  Whole,  worfe  than  not 
to  be  ;  or  that  He  mould,  in  giving  me  my  Be- 
ing, lay  me  under  an  abfolute  Neceflity  of  being 
finally  finful  and  miferable  ;  this  would  be  a  very 
hard  Cafe  indeed  :  But  this  I  muft  think  utterly 
impoflible,  as  being  what  I  cannot  think  con- 
fiftent  with  His  Wifdom,  Holinefs,  Juftice  and 
Goodnefs,  above  demonftrated.  *  But  fo  long  as. 
I  have  fuch  a  Being  as  is  defirable,  tho'  attended 
with  great  Frailties,  Limitations  and  Imperfec- 
tions, and  am  put  into  fuch  a  Condition  as  ren- 
ders me  capable  of  further  Improvements,  and 
of  attaining  to  fome  good  Degree  of  Happinefs, 
if  I  am  not  wanting  to  myfelf,  and  fince  I  mail  nor, 
be  obliged  to  account  for  any  more  than  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  I  cannot  reafonably  complain,  but  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  for  it,  tho'  I  fee  others  have 
much  greater  Advantages  than  I,  from  whom,  in 
all  Reafon,  a  proportionably  greater  Account  will 
be  expected. 

§  22.  And  as  to  my  being  Co  finful  a  Crea^ 
ture  as  I  muft  confefs  I  am,  this  I  cannot  a- 
fcribe  toGOD;  for  fince  the  formal  Notion  of 
Sin  confifts  in  the  voluntary  Oppofition  of  our 
Wills  to  the  known  Will  of  GOD,  or  the  Con- 
ftitution  which  He  hath  made,  it  muft  be  the 
Fault  of  my  Will,  and  not  of  His  •,  and  accord- 
ingly my  own  Confcience  tells  me,  whenever  I 
do  amifs,  that  I  myfelf  (and  not  He)  am  the 
D  3  Caufe2 
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Caufe,  and  true  Author  of  all  the  Wickednefs  I 
commit.  If,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  obedient 
to  the  Author  of  my  Being,  and  making  a  good 
Ufe  of  my  Liberty,  and  of  the  Powers  and  Ad- 
vantages He  hath  given  me,  and  thereby  further 
improving  them,  and  qualifying  myfelf  for  the 
Happinefs  He  defigns  for  me  in  fo  doing,  I  make 
a  bad  Ufe  of  them,  by  voluntarily  acting  con- 
trary to  His  known  Will,  and  thereby  fink  my- 
felf into  a  worfe  Condition  ;  nay,  tho*  it  were 
into  a  worfe  Condition  than  not  to  be,  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  myfelf,  and  not  to  Him  that  made  me. 

§  23.  If  now  I  fiiould  afk,  Why  hath  GOD 
made  me  at  all  peccable,  or  capable  of  Sin  ?  This 
would  be  the  fame  as  to  afk,  Why  hath  He 
made  me  capable  of  Duty  ?  Or,  why  hath  He 
made  me  a  free  Agent  ?  But  this  would  be  a 
ftrange  Queftion  ;  for  without  Liberty  I  mould 
be  deftitute  of  one  of  the  chief  Excellencies  of 
my  rational  Nature,  and  fhould  not  be  capable  of 
either  Duty  or  Sin,  properly  fpeaking ;  for  as 
Sin  confifts  in  a  free  and  voluntary  Difobedience, 
fo  Duty  confifts  in  a  free  and  willing  Obedience 
to  the  known  Will  of  GOD.  So  that  without 
z  Power  of  Liberty  or  free  Agency,  there  could 
have  been  no  fuch  Thing  as  either  Virtue  or  Vice, 
Praife  or  Blame ;  nor  can  either  the  one  or  the 
other  obtain,  but  in  Proportion  to  the  Know- 
ledge we  have,  or  may  have,  of  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  the  Powers  we  are  furnifhed  with, 
either  to  do  or  forbear.  * 

§  24.  And,  laftly,  as  to  the  many  Pains,  Ca- 
lamities and  DifToIution,  to  which  I  am  liable 
(Chap.  I.  §  16.)  I  muft  think,  that  as  I  am  a 
Sinner,  I  need  a  Courfe  of  Difcipline :  That  it  is 
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fit  natural  Evil  (hould  attend  moral  Evil,  as  the 
belt  Means  for  the  Cure  of  it :    And  that  there- 
fore GOD,    having  it  in  View  that  we  would 
abufe  our  Liberty,  not  only  juftly,  but  wifely  and 
kindly  ordered  thefe  Calamities,  as  being  the  fit- 
ted Means  that  could  have  been  ufed  to  bring  us 
to  Repentance  and  Reformation,  and  to  difcipline 
us  to  Virtue,  by  mortifying  our  Lufts,  and  dif- 
engaging  us  from  thole  Obi  eels  that  are  mod  apt 
to  enfnare  and  miflead  us  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
they   give  us  Occafion  and  Opportunity  for  the 
Exercife  of  feveral  Virtues  of  very  great  Ufe  to- 
wards the  perfecting  our  reafonable  and  active 
Nature,  which  otherwife  cpuld  have  had  no  Place ; 
and  fince  we  cannot,  as  Things  now  are,  be  com- 
pletely happy  here,  they  lead  us  to  the  Hopes  of 
a  better  State  hereafter. 

§  25.     Thus  it  appears  to  me,  that,  without 
any  Imputation  upon  either  the  Wifdom,  Power, 
Juftice  or  Goodnefs  of  G  O  D,  we  may  fufficient- 
ly  account  for  all  the  Sin  and  Calamity  that  ob- 
tain in  the  World.   But  if,  after  all,  there  mould 
be  fome  untoward  Appearances  in  the  Conduct  of 
Providence  that  we  cannot  clearly  account  for, . 
they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  any  juft  Objec- 
tions againft  what  hath  been  antecedently  demon- 
strated j  efpecially  fince  we  mould  be  very  vain  in- 
deed, to  think  ourfelves  qualified  to  be-  compe- 
tent Judges  of  the  deep  Things  of  GOD,     We 
fee  but  a  fmall   Part,  a  very  ihort  Scene  of  the 
vaft  Drama,  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  make 
any  tolerable  Judgment  of  the  Whole :    So  that 
what  to  us  may   have  the  Appearance  of  Evil, 
may,  in  the  whole,    have  the  Nature  of  Good  ; 
and  it  becometh  us,  for  that  Reafon,  to  have  an 
implicit  Faith  in   the  infinite   Wifdom,   Power, 
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Juftice  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  above  de-- 
monftrated,  that  it  will  prove  fo  in  the  Whole  and 
Refult  of  Things.  And  that  this  Expectation 
may  appear  the  more  reafonable,  I  proceed  now. 
to  the  next  Enquiry. 


CHAP       III. 

Of  the  End  of  our  Being,  and  of  our  future 
State. 

§  I.  (III.)  ]  ET  every  one  then,  in  the  third 
JL^/  Place,  ferioufly  confider  further, 
and  enquire  with  Himfelf,  For  what  End  was  I 
thus  brought  into  Being,  and  am  thus  continually 
fubftjiea  by  Almighty  G  O  D?  And  for  the  Refo- 
lution  of  this  Queftion,  let  him  thus  think  and; 
reafon  with  himfelf,  or  to  this  EffecV: 

§  2.  That  I  was  not  made  at  all  Adventures, 
without  any  Contrivance  and  Defign,  but  muft 
have  been  made  for  fome  End  or  other,  I  cannot 
doubt,  fince  I  have  evidently  found,  that  He 
who  gave  me  my  Being,  muft  Himfelf  be  a 
Being  of  all  poflible  Perfections,  and  confequently 
muft  be  a  moft  kind,  wife  and  defigning  Caufe  •, 
efpecially  fince  I  do  alfo  evidently  find  in  Fact, 
fo  many,  and  fuch  manifeft  Tokens  of  the  wifefl; 
and  moft  benevolent  Defign  and  Contrivance  in 
my  whole  Frame,  and  in  every  Thing  about  me 
(Chap.  I.  §  2,  9,   10.) 

§  3.  Being  therefore  made  by  a  moft  wife 
and  good  Caufe,  I  muft  necefTarily  have  been 
made  for  fome  wife  and  good  End.  And  having 
demonftrated  that  the  Being  who  made  me,  hath' 

an 
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an  infinite  Sufficiency  within  HimfelF  for  His  own 
Happinefs,  independent  of  any  other  Being  (Chap. 
II.  §  18.)  it  is  manifeft  that  whatever  good  End 
He  had  in  giving  me  my  Being,  it  could  not  be 
to  ferve  Himfelf  of  me,  or  to  promote  any  Ad- 
vantage to  Himfelf  by  me  :  This  were  a  Thought' 
infinitely  too  mean  to  entertain  of  Him,  who  is 
COD,  All-fufficient,  that  it  could  be  poflible  for 
Him  to  ftand  in  need  of  me,  or  of  any  Thing 
I  could  do  or  fuffer,  in  order  to  His  own  Hap- 
pinefs. 

§  4.  Moreover,  fince  it  hath  been  evidently 
difcovered  that  the  Author  of  my  Being  is  infi- 
nitely perfect,  and  confequently  perfectly  juft  and 
good  ;  perfectly  equitable  and  benevolent  (Chap. 
II.  §  6,  17.)  it  is  evident  that  He  could  not  give 
me  my  Being  with  any  malevolent  Defign,  or 
with  a  Defign  that  I  mould  be  abfolutely  and  un- 
avoidably miserable  in  the  Whole ;  nor  could  He 
fas  I  humbly  conceive)  defign  Mifery  for  me,  or 
any  of  His  Creatures,  but  in  Confequence  of 
their  perfonal,  voluntary  Demerit,  by  perfifting 
in  wilful  Rebellion  againfl  Him,  or  the  general 
Intereft  of  the  Conftitution  which  He  hath  made  •, 
for  this  would  be  fo  far  from  confifting  with  E- 
quity  and  Benevolence,  that  it  would  imply  the 
very  Notion  of  Cruelty.  A  Thought  which  we 
fhould  remove  at  an  infinite  Diftance  from  that 
moft  perfect  and  beft  of  Beings. 

§  5.  Indeed,  in  cafe  of  wilful  Rebellion,  fi- 
nally perfifted  in,  it  is  fit  and  right,  and  even  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole  (being  the  moft 
effectual  Means  to  cure  Rebellion,  and  fecure  the 
Obedience  of  G  O  D's  Creatures,  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  general  Good  and  Happinefs) 
that  Puniihment  ihould   be  inflicted  upon  thofe 

that 
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that  rebel,  and  obftinately  oppofe  their  Wills  to  the 
Conftitution  He  hath  made,  and  the  Ends  of  His 
Government,  in  Proportion  to  their  fcveral  Crimes 
and  Mifdemeanors  (Chap.  II.  §  19.)  And  indeed 
Mifchief  and  Mifery  do,  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 
neceflarily  refuk  from  Sin  and  Vice.  But  it  canr 
not  be  therefore  fuppofed  that  their  Mifery  could 
be  His  primary  Defign,  or  that  He  mould  intend 
their  Rebellion,  or  lay  them  under  a  Neceflity  of 
Sinning,  that  they  might  be  finally  miferable  •,  for 
this  would,  in  Effect,  be  abfolutely  to  defign  their 
Mifery,  and  delight  in  it  as  fuch,  which  to  Him 
muft  be  infinitely  impoflible. 

§  6.  On  the  contrary,  „  fince  GOD  is  evi- 
dently a  moft  kind  and  benevolent  Being,  and 
could  therefore  have  no  other  than  kind  and 
benevolent  Ends,  in  giving  Being  to  His  rational 
Creatures,  it  is  plain  that  His  primary  Intention 
muft  have  been  fo  far  from  that  of  making  them 
to  be  miferable,  that  He  did  undoubtedly  make 
them  with  a  Defign  that  they  might  be,  in  fome 
good  Degree,  happy,  in  the  Participation  and 
Enjoyment  of  His  Goodnefs,  in  Proportion  to 
their  feveral  Capacities  and  Qualifications.  And 
that  this  was,  in  Fact,  His  End,  is  alfo  manifeft 
from  the  Frame  and  Structure  of  the  Nature 
which  He  hath  given  them  ;  for  He  hath  given 
them  Confcioufnefs,  whereby  they  are  capable  of 
Self-enjoyment  •,  Intelligence,  whereby  they  are 
able  to  confider  and  judge  of  what  is  fit  and 
needful  to  the  Enjoyment  ot  themfelves  -,  Patfions, 
whereby  they  are  prompted  to  defire  and  endea- 
"vour  what  contributes  to  their  Well-being,  and  to 
guard  and  defend  themfelves  againft  what  may 
be  hurtful  to  them  ;  and  a  Principle  of  Activity, 
to  procure  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other  •,  and  of 
Liberty,  whereby  they  are  able  to  fufpend  Judg- 
ing 
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ing  and  Acting,  till  they  can  duly  ballance  their 
Paflions,  and  ad  with  Advantage.  And  befides 
thefe  Powers,  which  are  Means  to  their  perfonal 
Happinefs,  He  hath  alfo  infpired  them  with  fo- 
cial  Affections,  which  render  them  capable  of  fa- 
cial Happinefs :  Having  therefore  given  them  the 
Means,  it  is  plain  He  muft  have  defigned  the 
End.     (Chap.  I.  §  5,  7,   13.) 

§  7.     This  then  being  the  Frame  of  that  Na- 
ture, which  GOD  hath  given  us,  it  muft  plainly 
be  His  Defign  that  we  mould  feek  our  Happinefs, 
in  affecting  and  acting  conformable  to  it ;   other- 
wife,  if  we  act  inconfiftent  with  ourfelves,  and  fb 
do  a  Violence  to  our  own  Nature  ;    in  this  Cafe, 
we  can  neither   enjoy  ourfelves,    nor  any  Thing 
elfe,  and  fo  muft  be  unavoidably  miferable.     In- 
afmuch  therefore  as  G  O  D  hath  made  us  to  be 
intelligent,  free,   active  Creatures ;   and  fince  our 
Happinefs   muft  immediately  depend  upon  the 
right  Ufe  of  thefe  Powers,  and  muft  confift  in 
the  free  and  vigorous  Exertion  of  them,  in  Con- 
formity to  the  great  Law  of  our  Nature,  which 
is  the  inward  Senfe  of  our  own  Reafon  and  Con- 
fciences  •,  it  muft  accordingly  be  His  Defign,  not 
only  that  we  fhould  be  happy,  but  that  we  fhould 
be  fo  by  Means  of  our  own  Activity,  and  by  our 
always  freely  acting  reafonably,  and  confequently 
that  we  fhould  cultivate  and  improve  our  Reafon 
in  the  beft  Manner  we  can,  under  the  Circumftances 
in  which  He  hath  placed  us,  in  order  to  make  a 
right  Judgment  how  we  ought  to  affect  and  act, 
and  conduct  ourfelves  to  the  beft  Advantage  for 
our  own  Happinefs. 

§  8.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  faid,  that  GOD 
made  all  Things  for  His  own  Glory,  if  it  be  rightly 
underftood.  But  wherein  then  doth  His  Glory 
confift  ?  It  is  plain,  it  cannot  confift  in  the  Difor- 
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der,  Confufion  and  Mifery,  of  His  Creatures  ; 
nor  can  it  confift  meerly  in  being  applauded  by 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  fit  and  right  in  itfelf,  and 
for  our  Good,  as  well  as  His  Honour,  and  there- 
fore He  requireth  it,  that  we  mould  daily  ac- 
knowledge Him  to  be  what  He  is,  our  Creator, 
Pre^rver  and  Benefactor  ;  and  all  that  is  fit  and 
right,  fair  and  decent,  true  and  good,  muft,  as 
fuch,  be  His  Glory,  as  being  in  itfelf  conforma- 
ble to  His  infinitely  perfect  Intellect  and  Will,  as 
well  as  beatifying  to  His  Creatures ;  and  accord- 
ingly nothing  can  be  of  greater  Ufe  and  Advan- 
tage to  us,  than  that  we  live  under  a  deep  and 
habirual  Ser.fe  of  this.  But  it  would  be  a  moll  un- 
worthy Thought  of  Him,  to  imagine  that  he  made 
us  for  the  Sake  of  being  applauded,  or  that  He 
requireth  even  thefe  juft  Acknowledgments  for 
His  own  Sake,  as  though  we,  or  our  Services, 
could  be  any  Advantage  to  Him,  This  would 
be  to  make  Him  a  moft  felfifh  Being  indeed ; 
efpecially  if  we  mould  imagine  that  He  could 
aim  at  Applaufe  or  Glory,  at  the  Expence  of  our 
unavoidable  and  endlefs  Mifery  :  This  would  be 
a  moft  difhonourable  and  ftiocking  Thought. 

§  9.  So  far  from  this,  that  I  muft  conceive  it 
to  be  the  Glory  of  G  O  D  to  communicate  His 
Perfections  in  various  Degrees,  fo  far  as  they  are 
communicable,  and  to  difplay  His  Goodnefs  to 
His  Creatures,  and  make  them  happy  in  the  Par- 
ticipation of  it,  in  Proportion  to  their  feveral 
Capacities,  and  this  in  Confequence  of  their  act- 
ing in  Obedience  to  Him,  and  in  Conformity  to 
His  Law,  which  is  the  Law  of  their  Natures. 
For  fince  He  was  pleafed  to  give  them  their  Be- 
ing, it  cannot  be  but  that,  as  the  tender  Fathe* 
of  His  own  Off-fpring,  He  will  account  it  His  In- 
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tereft  and  Glory  to  fee  them  as  happy  as  may  be, 
confiftent  with  the  Intereft  of  the  whole  Family 
(to  which  it  is  fit  every  Individual  mould  refign) 
and  take  Pleafure  in  every  Thing  that  contri- 
butes to  their  Happinefs,  and  abhor  whatfoever 
is  deftructive  to  it,  and  inconfiftent  with  it,  as 
His  greateft  Diflionour. 

§  10.  For  fince  He  that  wills  the  End, 
muft  will  the  Means  neceffary  to  that  End,  it  is 
plain  that  fince  GOD  wills  our  Happinefs  in 
the  Whole,  as  our  End,  and  his  Glory,  it  muft  be 
his  Will  and  Law  concerning  us,  that  we  avoid 
every  Thing  that  doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend 
to  make  us  miferable,  and  that  we  do  every 
Thing  that  doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend  to 
make  us  happy  (Introd.  23.)  So  that  the  Glo- 
ry of  G  O  D,  and  our  Happinefs,  with  the 
Means  neceffary  to  it,  and  his  Difhonour,  and 
our  Mifery,  with  the  Means  which  tend  to  that, 
muft  neceffarily  be  coincident,  and  come  in  Ef- 
fect to  one  and  the  fame  Thing. 

§  11.  And  fince  it  is  evident,  from  Experi- 
ence, that  Sin  and  Vice  doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it, 
tend  to  make  us  miferable  ;  being  contrary  to 
to  all  that  is  reafonable  and  right  •,  contrary  to  the 
Attributes  and  Will  of  G  O  D  •,  contrary  to  the 
clear  Senfe  of  our  own  Minds,  and  to  all  the 
Interefts  of  Society  ;  and  muft  therefore  do  a 
perpetual  Violence  to  our  reafonable  and  focial 
Nature ;  and  confequently  be  moft  odious  in  the 
Sight  of  G  O  D,  and  all  intelligent  Beings,  as 
being  unavoidably  attended  with  Horror  and 
Confufion,  both  perfonal  and  focial :  And  fince, 
on  the  other  Hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  a 
virtuous  and  dutiful  Temper  and  Behaviour, 
doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend  to  our  Happi- 
nefs 
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pinefs,  becaufe   it  confifteth  in  doing  all  that  is 
reafonable  and  right,  all  that  is   agreeable  to  the 
Attributes  and  Will  of  GOD,  to  the  Senle  of 
our  own  Minds,   and  to  all  the  Interefts  of  So- 
ciety,   and  therefore  muft  neceffarily  approve  it- 
felf,  as  moft  beautiful  and  amiable  in  the  Sight 
of  G  O  D,  and  all  reafonable  Beings,  as  being  at- 
tended with  univerfal  Harmony,  Peace  and  Joy, 
both  within  and  without,    with  regard  both  to 
GOD  and  Man  ;  it  is  hence  evident,  that  GOD's 
Glory  muft  confift  in  our  purfuing  our  own  Hap- 
pinefs,  by  avoiding  the  one,  and  doing  the  other. 
§   12.  But  now  to  return  :    Since  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  the  above  Method  of  Reafoning, 
that  my  Well-being  and   Happinefs  muft  have 
been  G  O  D's   End  in  giving  me  my  Being,  and 
that  it  muft  be  a  Happinefs  fuitable  to  that  Na- 
ture which  He  hath  given  me,  in  the  Whole  of 
it ;    I  muft  be  perfuaded,  that  fince,  befides  an 
animal  and  fenfitive,  He  hath  moreover  given  me 
a  rational,  active  and  focial  Nature,  as  my  fuperior 
and  peculiar  Character  (Chap.  I.  §  5.)  it  is  plain 
He  muft  have  defigned  me,    not  meerly  for  a 
fenfual  and  animal,  but  chiefly  for  a  rational,  ac- 
tive and  focial  Happinefs. 

§  13.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  an 
End  worthy  of  G  O  D,  and  agreeable  to  the  Na- 
ture He  hath  given  me,  in  the  Whole  of  it,  that 
I  fhould  have  been  brought  into  Being,  only  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  fleep,  and  enjoy  tne  empty 
Gratifications  of  the  animal  Life,  and  that  my 
Reafon,  and  other  fuperior  Powers,  mould  be 
defigned  only  to  be  flibfervient  to  thefe  inferior 
Pleafures  (and  in  Effect  only  to  render  me  more 
a  Beaft  than  I  fhould  have  been  without  them) 
and  that  after  a  few  Days  fpent  in  thefe  low, 
grovelling  Purfuits  and  Enjoyments    I   fhould 

then 
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then  be  utterly  extinct,  ceafe,  and  be  no  more. 
Thefe  fhort  lived  animal  Enjoyments  are  indeed 
Ends  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  a  meer  Bead,  and 
for  which  he  is  better  qualified  than  I  am  :  But 
if  thefe  could  be  fuppofed  all  the  Ends  that  I  was 
made  for,  the  noble  Powers  of  Reafon,  Reflec- 
tion, Self-exertion  and  Self-determination,  muft 
have  been  given  me  in  vain  ;  nay,  indeed  to  the 
worft  Purpofes,  as  they  only  ferve  to  make  me 
more  exquifitely  fenfual,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fenfible  of  my  Wretchednefs. 

§  14.     At  lead  this  is  certain,  that  thefe  no- 
ble Powers  render  me  capable  of  a  vaftly  high- 
er End,  and  nobler  Happinefs,  and  which  cannot 
attain  to  its  Perfection  here :    For  when  I  confi- 
der  the  wretched  Circumftances  of  my  Condi- 
tion  in  this  Life,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  a  Happinefs 
can  be  but  a  little  While,  and  but  very  imperfectly 
enjoyed,    in   this  prefent,    fhort,  uncertain  and 
uneafy  State,  amidft  fo  many  Sins  and  Follies, 
Embarrafments  and  Perplexities,  as  I  am,  at  bell, 
unavoidably  attended  with,  while  in  this  Body. 
Since  therefore  I  am  evidently  made  for  fuch  an 
Happinefs,  and  that  it  cannot  attain  to  any  tole- 
rable  Degree   of    Perfection   here,  I  muft  con- 
clude that  my  Exiftence  ihall  undoubtedly  reach 
beyond  this  fhort  and  uncertain  Life,  and  extend 
forward  to  endlefs  Ages.     Without  this  Conclu- 
fion,  I  cannot  fee  how  I  fhall  ever  attain  to  any 
End  worthy  of  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the 
GOD  that  made  me,  and  fuitable  to  the  fuperi- 
or  Nature  and  Powers  which  he  hath  given  me, 
and  the  fuperior  Happinefs  I  am  evidently  capa- 
ble of. 

§    15.  And  that  I  may  live  on,  notwithfland- 
ing  what  is  vulgarly  called  Death,  and  am  of  a 

Nature 
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Nature  capable  of  proceeding  on  to  a  nobler  and 
more  perfect  Kind  of  Life,  I  cannot  doubt,  when 
I  confider  the  vaftly   different  Natures  of  Spirit 
and  Body,  of  which  I  confift   (the  one  in  itfelf 
perceptive,  confeious  and  Self-active,  the  other 
of  itfelf  meerly  fenfelefs,  inert  and  paffive)  fo  in- 
tirely  different,    that   I  cannot  conceive  of   any 
Thing  common  to  them,*  befides  bare  Exigence, 
or  of  any  natural  or  neceffary  Connection  between 
them :  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  than  a  meer 
arbitrary  Connection,  depending  only  on  the  Laws 
of  their  Union,    which,  in   Natures  fo  different, 
can,  I  think,  be  no  other  than  the  meer  arbitrary 
Will  of  the  Deity,  and  His  perpetual  Fiat.  The 
Soul,  therefore,-  being  of  a  Nature  intirely  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  Body,  cannot  be  capable  of 
any  corporeal  Laws  and  Affections,   and  confe- 
quently  cannot  be  liable   to  any  fnch  Change  or 
Diffolution  as  Bodies  are;  i.  e.  being  a  perceptive,- 
active,  fimple,  unextended,  indivifible  Subftance, 
it  muff,  be  naturally  indifcerpible,   and  confequent- 
ly    incorruptible.      I    cannot    therefore    imagine 
how  the  Diffolution  of  the  Body  mould   affect 
the    Exiftence  of  the  Soul,    any  more  than    the 
putting  off  an  old  Garment,  to  put  on  a  new 
One,  mould  affect  the  Exiftence  of  the  Body. 
So  that  I  cannot  confider  my  Body  as  being  my- 
felf,  or,  indeed,   as  being  properly  any  Part  of 
myfelf;  my  Soul  or  Mind,  that  intelligent  active 
Principle*  and   that  only,  being  properly  my[elf\ 
and  my  Body  I  can  only  confider  as  a  Machine 
to  which  I  am  at  prefent  confined,  and  an  Engine 
or  Organ  which  I  am  obliged  to, make  ufe  of,  in 
my  various  Perceptions  and  Exertions,    ad  extra. 
(Chap.  I.  §  8,  9.)  *  §   16.  In- 

*  2f  et  n  "Vv'yji,  to  £z  Sdftd.  co\\  to.  £i  i>tj  &  ra  Ziuu-/]  $», 
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§  16.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  I  am  a  Spi- 
rit of  an  incorruptible  Nature,  and  know  that  I 
have  Powers  capable  of  the  fublime  and  noble 
Pleafures  of  Contemplation  and  Virtue,  which 
yet  cannot,  in  any  Meafure,  attain  to  their  Perfec- 
tion here,  I  muft  believe,  that,  if  I  am  not  want- 
ing to  myfelf,  they  fhall  attain  to  it  hereafter. 
I  can,  indeed  *  with  much  Labour  and  Struggle, 
make  fome  little  Proficiency  in  them  in  my  pre- 
fent  State  :  But  when  I  have  done  fo,  and  am 
capable  and  earneftly  defirous  of  proceeding  fur- 
ther, muft  I  ceafe,  and  be  no  more  ?  Can  it  be 
thought  that  the  tender  Father  of  my  Spirit, 
would,  after  all  my  Pains,  drop  me  into  No- 
thing, and  at  once  fuftrate  all  my  Hopes  and 
Labours  ?  Can  there*  in  this  Cafe,  any  wife  and 
good  Reafons  be  conceived  for  putting  an  End  to 
my  Being  and  my  Hopes  together  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, would  not  this  feem  extremely  hard  and 
unreafonable,  and  confequently  utterly  incon- 
fiftent,  and  not  of  a  Piece,  with  the  Conduct  of 
Him,  who  muft  be  a  Being  perfectly  reafonablc 
and  equitable. 

§  17.  I  do  moreover  find  within  myfelf  a 
Fore-boding  of  fomething  to  come  after  this 
Life,  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  an  eager 
Appetite  and  earneft  Aipiration  after  I m mortali- 
ty, that  I  may  be  capable  of  an  endlefs  Enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  noble  and  immortal  Pleafures, 
which  I  cannot  difengage  myfelf  from  ;  nor  can 
I  think  any  One,  Capable  of  fcrious  Confideration, 
can  be  difengaged  from  thefe  Views,  at  leaft  till 
he  has  contracted  fo  much  Guilt  as  to  wifh  he 
may  go  out  of  Being,  and  is  fo  immeried  in  Sen- 
fuality,  as  to  have  loft  Sight  of  them,  and  be  to- 
tally difaifeded  to  them,  fo  as  to  become  a  meer 

E  Brute 
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Brute  of  the  worft  Sort,  a  Kind  of  rational  Brute, 
and  fo  a  Monfter.  Now  I  do  not  find  any  na- 
tural Appetite,  as  this  evidently  is  (Chap.  I.  § 
8.)  no,  not  of  the  meaneft  Kind,  nor  in  the  moft 
defpicable  Creature,  but  that  GOD  hath  pro- 
vided a  fuitable  Obje£t  correfpondent  to  it  •,  can 
it  then  be  imagined  that  he  would  create  fuch  a 
noble  Appetite  in  fo  noble  a  Creature  as  Man, 
and  have  provided  no  Object  fuitable  and  cor- 
refpondent to  that  ?  It  cannot  be. 

§  18.  This  Reafoning  is  abundantly  confirm- 
ed to  be  right,  when  I  confider  further,  *  that 
in  my  prefent  Situation,  a  long  and  laborious 
Courfe  of  ftedfaft  Perfifting  in  the  Caufe  of  Truth 
and  Virtue,  in  fpite  of  the  ftrongeft  Solicitations  to 
the  contrary,  is  in  this  World  many  Times  con- 
temned, difregarded,  derided,  and  even  bar- 
baroufly  treated  and  oppreffed,  without  any  Re- 
drefs,  and  perfecuted  even  to  Death  itfelf,  and 
fometimes  to  the  moft  barbarous  Deaths ;  and 
that  as  long  a  Courfe  of  unreftrained  Indulgence 
to  the  vileft  and  moft  mifchievous  Vices,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  uninterrupted  Profperity  to 
the  very  iaft  •,  I  cannot  therefore  doubt,  from  the 
Wifdom,  Power,  Holinefs,  Juftice  and  Good- 
nefs  of  GOD,  but  that  the  Time  muft  come, 
when  He  will  bring  Good  out  of  all  this  Evil, 
and  thefe  crooked  Things  /hall be  made  ftraight ;  and 
that  He  who  cannot  but  love  Virtue,  as  being 
His  own  Likencfs,  will  reward  it,  and  make  it, 
in  the  Whole,  eventually  happy,  even  above  and 
beyond  its  natural  Tendency  :  And  that  He 
who  cannot  but  hate  Vice,  as  being  contrary  to 
His  Nature,  will  eventually  punifri  it  with  due 

Severity, 

*  See  this  Argument  finifhed  in  the  belt  Manner  by  Mr. 
U'ollajto*,  in  Re/.  N.  Pages  zoo,  210. 
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Severity,  and  make  it  very  miferable  •,  which  in- 
deed it  cannot  but  be  in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing 
itfelf.     (Chap.  II.  §19.) 

§  19.  The  chief  Difficulty  that  lies  in  the 
Way  of  this  Perfuafion  of  a  future  State,  is  the 
Inconceivablenefs  of  it  :  But  this,  I  think,  can 
be  no  reafonable  Objection  againft  it :  For  who, 
that  had  never  feen  any  Thing  but  the  univerfal 
Defolation  and  Death  of  a  fevere  Winter,  could 
conceive  any  Thing  of  the  exquifite  Beauties  and 
admirable  Productions  of  a  fine  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer ?  Indeed  I  can  no  more  conceive  how  my 
Soul  is  now  united  to  my  Body,  and  perceives 
and  acts  by  Means  of  it,  and  by  ameer  Thought 
can  move  its  unweildy  Limbs  at  Pleafure,  than  I 
can  conceive  how  it  can  exift,  perceive  and  act* 
after  what  we  call  Death,  without  this  grofs 
tangible  Machine,  to  which  it  is  at  prefent  con- 
fined. I  can,  however,  a  little  affift  my  Imagi- 
nation in  forming  fome  glimmering  Notion  of 
that  future  State,  from  this  eafy  Suppofition  of  a 
Man  born  blind  and  deaf,  who,  at  the  fame 
time,  hath  the  Senfes  of  Feeling,  Tailing  and 
Smelling.*  Now,  to  this  Man,  the  tangible 
World,  with  the  various  Objects  of  Tafte  and 
Smell,  is  all  the  World  that  he  can  have  any  No- 
tion of,  any  more  than  I  can  conceive  of  thofe 
'Things  which  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  Ear  heard, 
nor  have  they  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to 
conceive.  I,  who  have  the  vifible  World  about 
me,  and  the  Perception  of  various  Sounds,  am  to 
this  Man,  what  I  may  fuppofe  Angels  and  other 
Spirits  are  to  me  :  He  can  no  more  conceive  of 
the  vifible  World  that  I  converfe  with,  than  I 
can  conceive  of  the  fpiritual  World,  or  the  fu- 
E  2  ture 

*  Guardian,  No.   27. 
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ture  State  of  my  Being.  Now,  let  me  only  con- 
ceive this  Man  to  be  deprived  of  the  Senfes  c*f 
Feeling,  Tailing  and  Smelling,  and  he  is  dead, 
intirely  dead,  to  all  the  World  that  he  had  ever 
any  Notion  of.  But  then  imagine  his  Eyes  and 
Ears  to  be  opened,  and  to  have  this  glorious 
Show  of  vifible  Objects,  Light  and  Colours, 
with  all  their  various  Modifications,  fet  before 
him,  with  a  no  lefs  wonderful  Variety  of  harmo- 
nious Sounds ;  I  muft  conceive  him  to  have  in- 
tirely a  new  World  open  upon  him,  to  which  he 
was  before  an  utter  Stranger.  He  is  indeed  dead 
to  the  dark  tangible  World,  but  he  hath  exchanged 
it  for  a  new  vifible  World.  Such  a  Change  is 
very  conceiveable ;  but  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  what,  we  call  Death  can  be  a  greater  j  nor 
can  I  believe  it  will  be  fo  great  a  Change,  it  be- 
ing highly  probable  that  Seeing,  Hearing,  and 
-  fome  necefTary  Inftances  of  Feeling,  are  com- 
mon to  both  our  prefent  and  future  State,  and  a 
Fund  to  begin  with  (together  with  our  intellec- 
tual and  moral  Accomplifhments)  when  we  enter 
upon  that  new  Condition,  wherein  I  can  con- 
ceive that  other  and  more  exquifite  Senfes  may  be 
added  to  thefe,  and  not  only  thefe  Senfes,  but 
alio  our  Undcrftandings,  Memory  and  Activity, 
may  be  advanced  to  a  much  greater  Perfection 
than  they  had  before,  And  inafmuch  as  our 
Happinels  rnuft  imply  Society  and  Intercourfe 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  external  World  a- 
bout  us,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but  that  we  lhall 
go  off*  and  be  always  attended  and  connected 
with  fine  fenfible  Vehicles,*  as  Means  to  render 
us  fenfible  to  each  other,  and  capable  of  mutual 
Communication,  and  of  Intercourfe  with  the  fen- 
fible 
*  Vid«   lVullajiony  R%  N,  Page  1 97,  and  Hierocles,  &c. 
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fible  World  around  us,  wherein  the  Deity  fo 
glorioufly  difplays  his  infinite  Perfections. 

§  20.  Furthermore,  to  add  another  Re- 
femblance  :  I  fee  here  a  Multitude  of  defpicablc 
Worms,  confined  to  a  flow  Motion,  and  to  a 
few  low  grovelling  Senfations  and  Enjoyments, 
which,  after  a  fhort  Period  of  feeming  Death,  by 
a  wonderful  Transformation,  turn  into,  beautiful 
winged  Animals,  and  waft  themfelves  at  Pleafure 
through  the  Air,  and  enjoy  Pleafures  they  were 
before  incapable  of.  Now  may  it  not  be  reasonably 
thought,  that  thefe  Creatures  were  defigned  to 
be  Emblems  of  my  own  Cafe  ?  I  am  here,  like 
them,  confined  to  a  little  Compafs  of  Ground, 
and  a  few  flow  Motions,  feeble  Exertions,  and 
low,  and  comparatively  mean  Enjoyments.* 
But  if  I  fhall  have  acted  my  Part  well,  in  Pro- 
portion to  what  Powers  and  Advantages  I  now 
enjoy,  may  I  not  reafonably  hope,  after  my 
feeming  Death,  to  pafs  into  a  new  and  glorious 
State,  compared  with  which,  my  prefent  Enjoy- 
ments are,  in  a  Manner,  contemptible,  and  my 
prefent  Life  little  befter  than  a  Dream  ?  May  I 
not  hope,  that  when  I  am  freed  from  this  grofs 
unweildy  Body,  and  from  my  prefent  Limitations 
and  Confinements,  and  from  all  my  Difeafes,  Sins 
and  Temptations,  to  have  my  Powers  greatly 
enlarged,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  pure  setherial 
Vehicle  •,  and  in  that  Capacity  to  fhift  the  Scene 
at  pleafure,  and  traverfc  through  the  vaft  fields 
of  Mther,  \  and  in  Company  with  ||  other  pure 
Spirits,  enjoy  Pleafures  inexpreflible,  in  the  Con- 
E  3  tem- 

*  For  other  Analogies,  fee  Bifhop  Butkr. 
\   Parte  tamen  meliore  met  Ju^er  aha  perennh 
Jftra  ferar.  OviD. 
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temptation  of  GOD,  and  all  His  wondrous 
"Works  of  Nature,  Providence  and  Grace,  in- 
tirely  devoted  to  the  Obedience  of  His  mod 
righteous  and  reafonable  Laws,  and  unfpeakably 
happy  in  His  Image  and  Favour. 

§  2i.    Upon  the  Whole,  therefore,  as  I  can-^ 
not  conceive  how  the  true  End   of  my  Being, 
efpecially  of  that  fuperior  Nature,  which   is  the 
peculiar  Character  of  our  Species,   can  be  anfwer- 
ed  meerly  by  living  this  wretched,  fhort  and  un- 
certain Life,  that  is  allotted  to   me  here  •,   fo  I 
muft  be  perfuaded,  that  I  am  defigned  for  fome 
other  and  nobler  Condition  of   Being   hereafter, 
and  cannot  avoid  having  Hopes  full  of  Immortality. 
So  that  the  only  confident  Notion  I  can  frame  of 
this  Life  muft  be  this,  That  as  it  is  the  firft  Stage 
of  my  Being,  fo  it  is  defigned  only  for  a  State 
of  Childhood,  Difcipline  and  Probation,  in  order 
to  another,  and  a  better  State,  hereafter,  which,  in 
the  Refult,  is  to  be  a  State  of  perfect  Manhood 
and  Retribution.     And  confequently,  that  in  or- 
der to  qualify  myfelf  for  that  happy  Condition, 
it  muft  be  my  greateft  Care,  and   the  moft  im- 
portant Bufinefs  of  my  Life,  while    I   continue 
here,    to   acquire,    and   improve  myfelf  in,    all 
thofe  Accomplifhments,  both  of  Knowledge  and 
Virtue,  and  that  both  perjonal  and  fotial,  wherein 
the  Perfection  and  Happinefs  of  my  fuperior  ra- 
tional and  immortal  Nature  confifts  •,  which  alone 
I  can  carry   with  me  into  that  future  State  -,  and 
which  alone  can  enable  me  to  enjoy  myfelf,  and 
my  Friends,  and,  above  all, my  GOD,  who  is  my 
fupreme  and  fovereign  Good,    in  whofe  Favour, 
with  thefe  Accomplifhments,  I  cannot  fail  of  being, 
in  fome  good  Degree,  happy  even  here,  and  finally 
fecure  from  all  Evil,  and  in  the  Enjoyment  of  a 

vaft, 
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vaft,  an  unfpeakable,  and  an  endlefs  Felicity !  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  true  and  ultimate  End  of  my 
Being,  can  be  nothing  mort  of  this ;  that  I  may 
be  as  happy  as  my  Condition  will  admit  of  here, 
and  eternally  and  completely  happy  in  the  future 
State  of  my  Exiftence,  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
GOD,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  in  the  Per- 
fection of  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  which  alone 
can  render  me  capable  thereof. 
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PART       II. 

The  PraBical  Part  of 

Moral    Philosophy. 

CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Duties  in  general,  refidting  from  the 
foregoing  Troths. 

§  I.  (II.) Tf  YAV*NG  thus  confidered  the 
Nature  of  my  Being,  and 
of  that  glorious  Caufe,  from 
whom  I  derive,  and  on  whom 
I  depend,  and  obferved,  from  the  Structure  of 
my  Nature,  and  His  Attributes,  what  I  mult 
fuppofe  co  have  been  the  great  End  of  that  Being 
and  Nature  which  Pie  hath  given  me ;  I  proceed 
now,  from  the  Truths  I  have  found  in  the  firfl 
or  fpeculative  Part  of  this  Ejfay,  to  deduce  the 
Duties  that  refult  from  them,  which  conftitute 
the  fecond  or  practical  Part  of  it. 

§  2.  And,  in  genera],  from  the  Nature  and 
End  of  my  Being,  which  I  have  confidered,  I 
muft  conclude,  that  it  is  my  Duty,  in  Haithfulnefs 
to  my/elf,  i.  e.  to  that  Nature  and  thofe  Powers 
which  are  given  me,  as  being  a  reafonable,  active 
and  immortal  Creature,    and  in  Faithfulnefs  to 

that 
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that  glorious  Being,  who  is  the  Author  and  Pre- 
ferver  of  them,  to  be  freely  engaged  and  active 
myfelf,  in  endeavouring  to  anfwer  His  End  in 
the  Beftowment  of  them,  which,  from  the  Na- 
ture of  my  Being,  I  find  is  to  be  accomplifhed 
by  Means  of  my  own  Activity  (Part  I.  Chap.  I, 
§  10.  And  Chap.  III.  §  y.)  And  fince  I  am  ac- 
countable to  Him,  for  all  the  Powers  and  Ta- 
lents He  hath  beftowed  upon  me,  and  mud  ex- 
pect He  will  calf  me  to  Account  for  them,  and 
fee  what  Regard  1  have  had  to  His  End,  in  the 
Beftowment  of  them  ;  it  is  neceffary  that  I  be, 
above  all  Things,  concerned  to  act  and  conduct 
myfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  Account  of  myfelf  to  Him.  And  in  order 
thereunto,  I  proceed  to  the 

§  3.  (IV.)  FOURTH  Enquiry,  and  afk  my- 
felf further,  What  I  ought  to  be?  Or,  which  is 
the  fame  Thing,  What  I  ought  to  do,  in  order  to 
anfwer  the  End  of  my  Being  ?  Or,  what  are  the 
neceffary.  Means  which  do,  in  the*  Nature  of 
Things,  directly  tend  to  the  Accomplishment 
of  it?  And  for  the  Refolution  of  this'^Enquiry, 
it  will  be  needful  to  confider  a  little  mofe  parti- 
cularly the  End  itfelf,  which  is  GOD's  End, 
and,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  mufb  be  mine  ;  for, 
from  the  Nature  of  the  End,  we  may,  in  ipme  good 
Meafure,  difcover  what  are  thofe  Means,  whether 
more  immediate  or  remote,  that  do  naturally 
tend  to  the  Attainment  of  it.*  To  this  Purpoie 
therefore,  I  muft  reafon  in  the  following  Man- 
ner. 

§  4    The   great  End  of  my  Being,    is,  that 
my  rational  and  immortal  Nature  may  be  com- 
pletely 

*  *hioties  quid '  fugiendum  f.t,  aut  quid '  petendum  voles  fare, 
ad  [ummum  bonum  fJf  propofuum  Milts  vit*  r'fpicc.  Sen, 
Ep.  71. 
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pletely  and  endlefly  happy.  The  Happinefs  of 
my  rational  Nature  confifls  in  that  Pleafure  and 
Satisfaction  that  naturally  attends  its  being  con- 
fcious  to  itfelf  of  its  Union  with  its  proper  Ob- 
jects. The  proper  Object  of  the  Intellect  is  Truth, 
and  that  of  the  Will  and  Affections  is  Good  (In- 
trod.  5.  And  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  §  5,  6.)  fo  that 
the  higheft  Happinefs  of  our  Nature  muft  con- 
fift  in  that  Pleafure  that  attends  our  Knowledge 
of  Truth,  and  our  chufing  and  delighting  in  Good-, 
and  confequently  the  Purfuit  of  thefe,  muft,  in 
general,  be  the  great  Duty  of  my  Life. 

§  5.  G  O  D  is  Truth  and  Good  itfelf,  and  the 
great  Source  of  all  that  Truth  and  Good  that  is 
every  where  to  be  found  in  all  His  Works  (Part 
I.  Chap.  II.  §  6,  7,  8,  10.)  Therefore  GO  D 
Himfelf,  with  all  the  Truth  and  Good  that  is 
contained  or  implied  in  Him,  and  derived  from 
Him,  fo  far  forth  as  I  can  attain  to  the 
practical  Knowledge  of  it,  muft  necefiarily  be 
the  proper  Object  of  my  rational  and  active 
Powers,  or  the  Powers  of  my  reafonable  and  im- 
mortal Nature  -,  and  confequently  He  muft  be 
my  chief  Good,  objectively  confidered.  And 
accordingly,  in  Correspondence  to  the  Object,  my 
Duty  and  Happinefs  (which  is  my  chief  Good 
formally  confidered)  muft  confift  in  knowing,  chu- 
fing,  loving,  and  acquiefcing  in  Him,  and  in  re- 
fembling  or  being  like  Him,t  as  far  as  ever  I  am 
able:  In  a  Word,  in  the  Contemplation  and 
Love  of  Him,  and  all  that  Truth  and  Good 
which  flows  from  Him ;  and  in  forming  the  Tem- 
per of  my  Heart,  and  the  Conduct  of  my  Life, 
conformable  thereunto.  And  this  being  my  true 
Perfection  and  Happinefs,  muft  moft  certainly  be 
His  Will  and  Law,  who  wills  my  Happinefs  as 

His 
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His  End  in  giving  me  my  Being,  and  in  all  His 
Difpenfations  towards  me.  (Part  I.  Chap  III.  §  6, 
7,    10.) 

§  6.    From  hence  it  folio weth,  that  my  Duty 
and   Happinefs  muft,  in   general,  confift  in  the 
Union  of  my  Will  with  His  •,  in  fincerely  chufing 
what  He  chufeth,  and  delighting  in  whatfoever 
He  delights  in ;    in  fubmitting  to  whatever   In- 
Jlruftions  He  fhall  think  fit  to  give,  or  whatever 
Laws  He  fhall  think  fit  to  enjoin,  either  by  Na- 
ture or  Revelation  ;   and  in  rcfigning  to  the  whole 
Syftem  or  Qonfthution  which  He  hath  eftablifhed, 
both  natural  and  moral:    And  confequently,  in 
patiently  bearing  whatever  He  is  pleafed  to  allot, 
and   in   conducting  towards   every    Perfon    and 
Thing,  as  being  what  it  really  is,  and  what  He 
hath  made  it,  as  He  Himfelf  doth,  and  in  go- 
verning myfelf  in  my  whole  Temper  and  Beha- 
viour, by  all  thofe  Rules  which  promote  the  ge- 
neral Weal  of  the  whole  Syftem,  as  G  O  D  doth 
HimfeJf  ;     always   avoiding   what  is    wrong    or 
hurtful,    as  being  contrary  thereunto  •,  and  doing 
what  is  right  or  beneficial,  as  being  agreeable  to  it, 
on  all  Occafions  as  they  offer.  And  all  this  I  muft 
do  with  a  hearty  Well-meaning,    in  a  defigned 
Compliance  with  His  Will,  and  from  a  Senfe  of 
Duty  and  Gratitude  to  Him,  as  the  great  Crea- 
tor and  Governor  of  the  World,  and  the  Father 
and  Friend  of  Mankind  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  19.) 
and  ftedfaftly  perfevere  in  fuch  a  Conduct,    in 
fpite  of  all  Temptations  to  the  contrary  (Introd. 
6.)  This  is  what  is  implied  in  the  general  Du- 
ties of  Sincerity  and  Integrity, 

§  7.  I  must,  therefore,  in  order  hereunto, 
duly  exercife  my  Underftanding,  in  acquainting 
myfelf  with  the  whole  Conftitution  of  Things, 

and 
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and  in  making  from  thence  a  juft  Eftimate  a- 
mong   the  feveral   Kinds  and   Degrees  of    Good 
and  Evil ;  and  always  prefer  a  greater  Good   be- 
fore a  lejs,  and  a  lejfer  Evil  before  a  greater.  And, 
becaufe  the  Soul  is  by  far  more  excellent  than  the 
Body ;  the  Intereft  of  the  whole  Community  much 
greater  than   that   of    any   one  Individual ;    and 
Eternity  of  vaftly  more  Importance   than  Time  ; 
I  muft,  therefore,  willingly  fuffer  bodily  Evils,  to 
avoid  jpritual ;  private,  to  prevent  publick  ;  and 
temporal,  m  order  to-fecure  againft  thofe  that  are 
Eternal.     And  I  muft   refign  the  Goods  of  the 
Bed",  or  the  animal  Nature,  to  thofe  of  the  Soul ; 
private  Goo^s,  to  thofe  of  the  Publick  ;  and  the 
Goods  of  Time,  to  thofe  of  Eternity.  (Introd.  10.) 
§  8.     The   Divine  Law,  which  is  immutable 
Truth,  is,  in  itfelf,  the  Rule  or  Standard,  con- 
formable tf  which  we  are  to  form  our  Judgments, 
and  to  chufe  and  acl  with  regard  to  thefe  feveral 
Goods  :    But  the  immediate  Rule  as  to  us,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  inward   Senfe  of  our  own 
Reafon  and  Confdence  duly   informed,    which  is 
that  judgment  we   make  of  our   Tempers   and 
Actions,  according  to  what  Senfe  or  Apprehen- 
fion  we  have  of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  what  we 
take  to  be  conformable  or  contrary  to  that  Law. 
And  this  Judgment  muft  antecedently  determine 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  and  will  confe- 
quently  give  Sentence,   whether  we  have  done 
well  or  ill.  (Introd.  15,  22.  And  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
§  6.)     Hence  arifeth  the  Diftinction  of  our  Ac- 
tions, into  fuch  as  are  either  materially  or  formally 
good  or  evil.     If  our  A&ions  are  fuch  as  are 
really  agreeable  to  the  Rule,  and  productive  of 
Happinefs,  they  are  faid  to  be  materially  good, 
even  tho'  we  have  no  Senfe  of  Duty,  or  good 
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Intention  in  what  we  do  :  But  in  order  that  an 
Action  be  formally  Good,  it  is  necefiary,  not  only 
that  it  be  conformable  to  the  Rule,  but  that  it 
be  done  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty,  and  with  an  In- 
tention  to  do  what  is  right  and  well  pleafmg  to 
GOD;  Evil  the  contrary.  It  is  therefore  a 
Matter  of  the  higheft  Importance,  that  I  faith- 
fully endeavour  to  inform  my  Conference,  what 
it  is  my  Duty  to  do  and  avoid,  as  being  agreea- 
ble or  contrary  to  the  divine  Law  ;  that  in  doubt- 
ful Cafes,  I  fufpend  Acting  till  I  have  ufed  all  the 
Means  in  my  Power,  and  duly  endeavoured  to 
inform  myfelf  •,  and  that  having  fo  done,  I  do 
religioufly  and  ftedfaftly  endeavour  to  aft  up  to 
the  Dictates  of  my  own  Confcience  thus  inform- 
ed, and  this  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty  to  that  GOD 
on  whom  I  depend,  and  to  whom  I  am  account- 
able (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  19.)  If  after  all  my 
beft  Care,  in  the  Circumftances  in  which  He 
has  placed  me,  I  have  made  a  Miftake,  I 
may  hope  in  His  Goodnefs,  that  He  will  excufe 
me,  and  accept  of  my  Sincerity  ;  but  this  I  can 
in  no  wife  expect,  if  my  Miftake  was  occafioned 
either  by  fupine  Negligence,  or  any  criminal  Paf- 
fion. 

§  9.  And  that  my  Confcience  may  be 
thoroughly  and  univerially  informed  in  all  the 
Branches  of  my  Duty ;  and  in  as  much  as  my 
Happinefs  depends  on  my  conducting  right  in 
the  Whole,  as  I  ftand  varioufiy  fituatcd  and  re- 
lated, I  mud  defcend  to  Particulars,  and  duly 
confider  myfelf  in  all  the  Relations  wherein  I 
ftand,  that  I  may  affect  and  behave  myfelf  fui- 
tably  to  them,  and  lb  be  happy  in  each  of  them. 
And  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  ge- 
neral Pleads,  viz.  To  tnyjelf,  my  GOD,  and  my 
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Neighbour ;  correfpondent  to  which  are  the  gene- 
ral Duties  of  Temperance,  Piety  and  Benevo- 
lence. Particularly,  I.  My  fir  ft:  Relation  is  to 
myfelf,  which  obligeth  me,  in  Faithfulnefs  to 
myfelf,  to  behave  fuitably  to  that  rational,  active 
and  immortal  Nature,  which  GOD  hath  given 
me,  that  I  may  be  happy  in  that ;  and  this  is 
called  Human  Virtue,*  or  Virtue  due  to  that 
Human  Nature  whereof  I  confiit,  and  may  be 
exprefTed  by  the  general  Term  Temperance.  II* 
My  fecond  Relation  is  to  G  O  D,  my  Maker, 
Preferver  and  Governor*  which  obligeth  me,  in 
Faithfulnefs  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  mylelf,  to  be- 
have  myfelf  fuitably  to  the  Character  of  fuch  a 
glorious  Being  as  He  is  on  whom  I  depend,  that  I 
may  be  happy  in  Him  :  And  this  is  Divine  Vir* 
tue,  or  Virtue  due  to  the  D  E  ITT,  and  may  be 
exprefTed  by  the  general  Term  Piety.  III.  My 
third  Relation  is  to  my  Fellow  Creatures,  and  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  my  own  Species,  of  the  fame 
rational,  focial  and  immortal  Nature  with  my- 
felf, which  obligeth  me,  both  in  Faithfulnefs  to 
myfelf  and  others,  to  behave  fuitably  to  the  fo- 
cial Character,  or  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  is  fit,  de- 
cent and  right,  towards  fuch  a  Syftem  of  Beings 
as  they  are,  that  I  may  be  happy  in  them*  and 
they  in  me ;  and  this  is  called  Social  Virtue,  or 
Virtue  due  to  Society,  and  may  be  exprefTed  by  the 
general  Term  Benevolence.  So  that  every  Branch 
of  Virtue  is,  in  Effect:,  an  Inftance  of  Juftice  or 
Righteoufnefs,  which  implieth,  in  the  general 
Notion  of  it,  rendering  what  is  due,  or  treating 
every  Perfon  and  Thing  as  being  what  it  really  is. 
§  10.  These  Relations,  and  the  Duties  corre- 
fpondent to  them,  are  faid  to  be,  in  the  general 

Nature 
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Nature  of  them,  of  eternal  and  immutable  Obli- 
gation ;  becaufe  if  I  or  other  Creatures  had  ne- 
ver exifted,  or  mould  be  no  more,  and  fo  the 
Fact  mould  ceafe  •,  yet  it  is,  and  always  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  impoflible  to  conceive  of  fuch  a 
Being  as  I  am,  and  fo  fituated,  to  myfelf,  my 
Maker,  and  my  Fellow  Creatures,  but  that  thefe 
Obligations  will  immutably  take  hold  of  me ;  it 
being  neceffarily  implied  in  the  very  Notion  of 
fuch  a  Creature  in  fuch  a  Situation,  that  he 
fhould  be  obliged  to  fuch  a  Conduct  (Introd.  11.) 
And  as  the  general  Notion  of  Sincerity  or  Pro- 
bity implieth  the  Performance  of  thefe  Duties,  as 
well  in  the  inward  Temper  and  Difpofition  of  our 
Hearts,  as  in  the  outward  Actions  or  Behaviour 
of  our  Lives,  I  muft  accordingly  confider  it  as 
my  firft  Care,  to  lay  a  good  Foundation  within, 
and  to  aim  at  nothing  but  the  Truth  and  Right 
of  the  Cafe  upon  all  Occafions,  in  Oppofition  to 
all  Hypocrify,  fince,  in  the  right  Performance  of 
thefe  Duties,  confifts  the  higheft  Perfection  and 
Happinefs  of  my  rational,  focial  and  immortal 
Nature.     (Part.  I.     Chap.  III.    §11.12.) 


C     H     t\     P.     II. 

Of  the  Duties  which  we  ewe  to  ourfelves. 

§  1.  (I.)TTis  therefore  neceffary,  in  order  to 
X  anfwer  the  End  of  my  Being,  by  be- 
ing what  I  ought  to  be,  that  I  firft  begin  at  home, 
and  confider  ierioufly  what  the  Duties  are  that  I 
owe  to  myfelf,  which  are  called  Human  Virtues,  and 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  Term, 
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Temperance,  or  a  right  Government  of  all  my 
Powers,  Appetites  and  Paffions,  being  due  to 
that  human,  active  and  immortal  Nature,  which 
GOD  hath  given  me,  as  being  neceflary  to  its 
Happinefs  within  itJelf.  And  I  the  rather  begin 
■with  thefe,  as  being  neceffary  in  order  to  both  the 
Other  Branches.     And, 

§  2.  (i.)  From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is 
plain,  That  the  firft  Duty  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  a  reafonable  active  Creature,  in  Order  to  an- 
iwer  the  End  of  my  Being,  is,  to  cultivate  and 
improve  the  Reafon  and  Understanding  which 
GOD  hath  given  me,  to  be  the  governing  Prin- 
ciple and  great  Law  of  my  Nature  (Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  §  7.)  to  fearch  and  know  the  Truths 
and  find  out  wherein  my  true  Happinefs  con- 
fifts,  and  the  Means  neceffary  to  it,  and  from 
thence  the  Mcafures  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and 
to  difcipiine  and  regulate  my  Will,  Affections, 
Appetites  and  Paffions,  according  to  Reafon  and 
Truth,  that  I  may  freely  and  readily  embrace  the 
one,  and  reject  the  other,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
truly  happy.  This  general  Virtue  is  called  Mo- 
ral Wijdom  or  Prudence,  and  Stands  in  Oppofition 
to  Indifcretion  ahd  Incogiiancy.  -And,  to  defcend 
to  Particulars, 

§  3.  (2.)  Becaufe  Pride  confifteth  in  a  mife- 
rable  Delufion,  in  thinking  of  Things  otherwife 
than  as  being  what  they  really  are,  and  particu- 
larly in  having  too  great  an  Opinion  of  ourfelves, 
which  is  a  Temper  utterly,  destructive  of  all  Im- 
provement and  Proficiency  either  in  Knowledge 
or  Virtue,  and  odious  in  the  Sight  both  of  G  O  D 
and  Man-,  and  fince  I  am  nothing  of  myfelf,  and 
am  intirely  dependent  on  GOD  for  all  that  I 
am,  and  have,  and  hope   for ;    and  am  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  confcious  of  fo  many  Sins  and  Infirmi- 
ties, and  other  humbling  Considerations,  with  re- 
fpect  both  to  my  Body  and  Mind,  and  every  Thing 
about  me  (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  14,  15,  16.)  It  is 
in  the  next  Place  incumbent  upon  me,  to  confider 
ferioufly  and  know  my/elf,  and  not  to  think  of  my- 
felf  more  highly  than  I  ought  to  think,  but  to  think 
foberly,  according  to  what  I  really  am.  And  this 
Virtue  is  called  Humility,  which  is  the  true  Foun- 
dation of  all  others,  as  it  makes  us  very  cautious 
of  our  own  Conduct,  and  lays  us  proftrate  before 
the  D  E I T  Y,  and  difpofeth  us  to  treat  others 
with  great  Temper,  Tendernefs  and  Affability  ; 
and  ftands  in  Oppofition  to  every  Degree  of 
Pride,  Arrogance,  and  Self-fufficiency.     And, 

§  4  (3.)  As  our  Reafon  and  Confederation  is 
manifeftly  given  us  to  make  a  juft  Eftimate  of 
Things,  and  to  prefide  over  our  inferior  Powers, 
and  to  proportion  our  feveral  Appetites  and  Paf- 
fions,  to  the  real  Nature,  and  intrinfic  Value  of 
their  refpective  Objects  (Part  I.  Chap.  III.  §  7.) 
fo  as  not  to  love  or  hate,  hope  or  fear,  joy  or 
grieve,  be  pleafed  or  difpleafed  at  any  Thing,  be- 
yond the  real  Importance  of  it  to  our  Happi- 
nefs  or  Mifery,  in  the  Whole  of  our  Nature  and 
Duration  -,  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty  to  keep 
a  due  Ballance  among  them,  to  keep  them  with- 
in their  proper  Bounds,  and  to  take  Care  that 
they  do  not  exceed  or  fall  fhort  of  the  real  Na- 
ture and  Meafure  of  their  feveral  Objects  ;  and 
efpecially  fo  as  not  to  fuffer  them  to  tempt  or 
hurry  me  on  to  trefpafs  upon  any  of  the  Duties 
that  I  owe  either  to  GOD  or  Man.  This  is 
the  Office  of  that  Virtue  which  is  called  Modera- 
tion or  Equanimity,  and  ftands  in  Oppofition  to 
F  all 
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all  ungovcrned  Lufis  and  Paffions.     More  particu- 
larly, 

§  5.  (4.)  Because  animal  Appetites,  and  jlcjh- 
ly  Lufis  (I  mean  the  Appetites  to  Meat  and  Drink, 
and  other  carnal  Pleafures,  and  whatfoever  elfe  is 
of  the  concupifcible  Kind)  do  war  againfi  the  Soul, 
and  an  immoderate  Indulgence  to  them  doth  icn- 
fualize  and  enervate,  and,  by  Confequence,  mife- 
rably  debafe  and  weaken  its  fuperior  and  noble 
Powers,  and  alienate  them  from  their  proper  Ob- 
jects, and  at  the  fame  time  extremely  hurt  the 
Temperature  and  Health  of  the  Body,  and  may 
be  very  mifchievous  to  others  as  well  as  myfelf, 
and  utterly  difqualify  me  for  the  Service,  Enjoy- 
ment and  Favour  of  GOD  (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  § 
15.)  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty  to  maintain 
a  perpetual  War  with  them,  to  curb  and  reftrain 
them,  to  keep  them  under,  and  bring  them  into  Sub- 
jection, and  regulate  them  by  the  Ends  defigned 
"by  GOD  and  Nature,  in  planting  them  in  us ; 
which  is  the  Office  of  the  Virtues  called  Tempe- 
rance (ftrictly  fo  calied)  or  Sobriety  and  Chafiity, 
which  (land  in  Oppofition  to  all  Intemperance  and 
Debauchery.     And, 

§  6.  (5.)  Whereas  the  turbulent  Paffions  of 
Anger,  Grief  and  Fear  (i.  e.  Difpleafure  and  Un- 
eafinefs  at  what  we  already  feel  or  imagine,  and 
anxious  Apprehenfions  of  what  may  feem  im- 
pending, or  whatever  elfe  is  of  the  Irafcible 
Kind)  are  apt  to  warp  and  byafs  our  Minds,  and 
difable  us  for  a  right  Judgment  and  Conduct  •, 
to  deftroy  the  Peace  and  Tranquility  of  our 
Minds,  and  create  a  wretched  Tumult  within  our 
own  Breads,  and  frequently  prompt  us  to  inju- 
rious Words  and  Actions  on  the  one  Hand,  or 
mean  Compliances  on  the  other  (Ibid.)  it  muft 

there- 
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therefore  be  my  Duty  to  keep  them  alfo,  as  far 
as  may  be,  under  the  due  Government  of  my 
Reafon,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  much  to  ruffle 
and  difcompofe  me,  much  lefs  to  tyrannize  over 
me,  or  any  ways  difable  me  for  any  Duty  I  owe 
either  to  GOD  or  Man,  or  tempt  me  to  any 
Thing  injurious  to  others,  or  mifchievous  to  So- 
ciety :  Which  is  the  Office  of  thofe  Virtues  that 
are  called  Meeknefs,  Patience  and  Fortitude,  which 
(land  in  Oppofition  to  Wrath,  Hatred,  Impa- 
tience and  Pufillanimity. 

§  7.  (6.)  Forasmuch  as  I  am  placed  by  G  O  D 
in  the  Station  I  am  in,  whatever  it  be,  and  He 
expects  I  mould  faithfully'difcharge  the  Duties  of 
it,  in  Proportion  to  the  Powers  and  Abilities  He 
hath  given  me  *,  and  hath  made  my  own  Diligence 
and  Activity  in  the  Ufe  of  them,  the  natural  Means 
of  my  Well-being  and  Ufefulnefs,  exclufive  of 
immoderate  Cares  and  Defires  (Part  I.  Chap.  I, 
§  10.  And  Chap.  II.  §  19,  20.)  it  muft  there- 
fore be  my  Duty  to  refign  to  His  Difpofitions, 
and  to  acquiefce  in  His  Allotments,  to  keep 
my  Station,  and  reft  fatisfied  with  the  Condition 
in  which  He  hath  placed  me,  and  contentedly 
and  chearfully  difcharge  the  Duties  of  it;  and  be 
active  and  induftrious  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Powers 
and  Talents  He  hath  furnifhed  me  with,  both 
for  my  own  Advantage,  and  the  Good  of  others  -, 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick  as  well  as  myfelf ; 
for  my  comfortable  Subfiftence  in  this  Life,  and 
my  everlafting  Happinefs  in  the  Life  to  come  -, 
all  which  are  the  Bufinefs  of  thofe  Virtues  which 
are  called  Contentment,  Frugality  and  lndufiry,  m 
Oppofition  to  Difcontcnt,  Envy,  Avarice,  Ambi- 
tion and  Idlenefs. 
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§  8.  (7.)  And  laftly :    Inafmuch  as  I  am  to 
continue  in  my  prcfent  State  i>ut  for  a  fhort  and 
uncertain  Time,  and  am  furrounded  with  many 
Troubles  "and  Difficulties,     and  am  placed  in  a 
State  of  Probation  here,    for  -an  eternal  State  of 
Retribution  hereafter ;    and  fince  that  future  State 
of  -.Exiftence  is,  confequently,  of  the  vafteft  Im- 
portance to  me,  and  will  be  more  or  lefs  happy 
or  miferable,  according  as  I  behave  myfelf  while 
I  continue  here  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  19.  And  Chap. 
III.  §  21.)*  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft  impor- 
tant Duty  of  my  Life,  while  I  continue  in  this 
prefent  Condition,    to  be,  in  a  good  Meafure, 
difengaged  from  this  World,  and  from  my  Body 
and  Time,  and  to  provide  in  the  bed  Manner  I 
can,  for  the  endlefs  State  which  is  before  me  5 
and,  in  order  hereunto,   to  be  daily  improving 
my  Soul  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue  (efpecially  the 
following  Virtues,  both  divine  and  focial)  and 
to  be  difciplining  and  training  up  myfelf  in  all 
thofe  Accomplifhments  and  Qualifications,  which 
alone  can  be  of  any  Ufe  to  me  when  I  am  called 
off  this  prefent  Stage,  and  which  will  prepare 
me  to  be  inconceivably  and  everlaflingly  happy 
in  the  Life  to  come.     This  Duty  is  called,   the 
Care  of  the  Soul,  in  Oppofition  to  the  exceffive 
Love  of  the  World,    and  the  Body.      And  thus 
much  for  the  Duties  we  owe  to  ourfdves. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  Duties  we  owe  to  G  O  D. 

§  1.  (II:) T  PROCEED  now,  in  the  fecond 
X  Place,    to  the  Confideration  of  the 
Relation  we  ftand  in  to  Almighty  GOD.     In 
Purfuance  of  which,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  feri- 
oufly  confider  what  is  due  to  the  Character  of 
fuch  a  glorious  Being,    as  refulting   from    that 
Relation  I  ftand  in  to  Him,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  happy  in  Him  •,    or   what  thofe   Duties  are 
which  I  owe  to  that  All-wife,  Almighty  and  moft 
juft  and  benevolent  Being,  from  whom  I  derive, 
and  on  whom  I  depend  ;    which  are  called  the 
Divine  Virtues,  and  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  Name  Piety ;  without  the  faithful  Perfor- 
mance of  which,  I  mall  rob  Him  of  His  juft  Due, 
in  not  conducing  towards  Him,   as  being  what 
He   is,  and  at  the  fame  time  rob  myfelf  of  the 
greateft  Happinefs,  as  He  is  my  chief  Good.  And, 
'  §  2.  (1.)  Inasmuch  as   GOD  is  a  Being  of 
all  poffible  Perfection  and  Excellency,  the  great 
Creator,  Preferver  and  Governor  of  the  World, 
on  whom    I   do  intirely  depend  for  my  Being, 
and  all  my  Enjoyments  here,  and  all  my  Hopes 
to  all  Eternity,    and  to  whom  I  am  accountable 
for  all  that  I  think,  fpeak  and  do  (Part  I.  Chap. 
II.    §   19.)  It  is  therefore  my  indifpenfible  Duty 
in  general,   to  own  and  acknowledge  Him,  and 
to  iive  under  a  deep,  ferious  and   habitual  Senfe 
of  Him  as  fuch,  and  to  believe  in  Him,  znd  faith- 
fully endeavour  to  obey  and  pleafe  Him  in  all  my 
P  0  Bcha- 
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Behaviour.  This  Duty  is  called  the  Knowledge  or 
Acknowledgment  of  GOD,  and  Faith  or  Faith- 
fulnefs  to  Him  ;  and  ftands  in  Oppofition  to  the 
Ignorance  of  Him,  and  Atheijm  and  Unbelief,  and 
to  a  Neglecl  of  Him,  and  Difregard  to  His  Au- 
thority and  Government.     And, 

§  3.  (2  J  Because  GOD  is  a  Being  of  in- 
finite Perfection  and  Excellency,  and  therefore 
infinitely  amiable  in  Himfelf,  and  is  alfo  the  great 
Parent  Mind,  and  univerfal  Father  of  Spirits, 
and  the  Source  of  all  Beauty,  Order  and  Happi- 
nefs,  and  is  accordingly,  as  a  tender  Parent,  un- 
fpeakably  kind  and  benevolent  to  me,  and  to  all 
the  World,  and  continually  doing  Good,  and 
providing  every  Thing  needful  for  my  Subfiftence 
and  Well  being  •,  and  by  what  He  is,  and  has 
done  for  me  hitherto,  hath  given  me  all  the  Rea- 
fon  imaginable  to  believe,  that  if  I  faithfully  en- 
deavour to  refemble  and  pleafe  Him,  He  will 
not  fail  to  make  me  for  ever  as  happy  as  my  Ca- 
pacity will  admit  of  (Ibid.  And  Chap.  III. 
§  16,  17,  20.)  it  mull  therefore  be  my  Duty  to 
love  and  delight  in  Him,  as  my  chief  Good, 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  His  Bounty  and  Bene- 
ficence, to  prefer  Him  and  His  Service  before  all 
Things,  and  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  Him,  both 
in  the  fmcere  Intentions  of  my  Heart,  and  the 
whole  Conduct  of  my  Life.  This  Duty  is  called 
Love  and  Gratitude  to  GOD,  in  Oppofition  to 
all  Ingratitude  and  Hatred  or  Aver  [ton  to  Him 
and  His  Service.     And, 

§  4.  (3.)  Since  GOD  is  infinitely  fufficient 
to  all  the  Purpofes  of  my  Happinefs  •,  has  infi- 
nite Wifdom   to   direct  Him,    Power  to  enable 

im,  and  Goodnefs  to  incline  Him  to  affift  me, 
in  the  Difcharge  of  all  my  Duties,  to  fupport  me 

under 
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under  all  Difficulties,  to  keep  me  from  whatfoever 
may  hinder  or  interrupt  my  Well-being,  and  to 
fecure  to  me  every  Thing  that  is  requifite  to  my 
Happinefs  (Ibid.)  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty 
to  confide  in  Him  intirely,  in  the  Way  of  JVell- 
doing,  with  a  fecure  Acquiefcence  in  His  All -wife 
and  AlJ-powerfulGoodnefs,  which,  in  one  Word, 
is  His  All-fufficiency.  This  Duty  is  called  Trufty 
or  Confidence  in  GOD,  in  Oppofition  to  all  Di- 
Jirufi  and  Diffidence.     And, 

§  5.  (4.)  Forasmuch  as  GOD  is  thus  in- 
finitely benevolent,  wife  and  powerful,  and  can- 
not but  know  what  is  belt  for  me,  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  I  do  myfelf,  and  cannot  be  miQed  or  con- 
trouled  in  any  Difpofitions  He  is  pleafed  to  make 
concerning  me,  and  will  not  fail  to  bring  Good 
out  of  Evil,  and  to  make  Evil  fubfervient  to 
Good,  and  to  bring  about  the  beft  Ends  by  the 
fitted  Means  ;  nor  can  He  fail  to  confult  the  beft 
Good  in  the  Whole,  in  all  His  Commands  and 
Difpenfations,  in  every  Thing  He  requireth  me  to 
do  or  fufifer  (Ibid.  And  Chap.  II.  §  24,  25.) 
it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty  to  be  entirely  re- 
figned  to  Him,  to  fubmit  to  His  Orders  and  Al- 
lotments, and  to  have  my  Will  always,  as  far  as 
poffible,  united  with  His.  This  is  the  Duty  of 
Submiffion  and  Refignation  to  GOD,  in  Oppofi- 
tion to  all  Murmuring^  Untowardnefs  and  Rebel- 
lion.     And, 

§6.  (5.)  Because  GOD  is  the  incompre- 
henfibly  great  and  tremendous  moral  Governor 
of  the  World  •,  as  there  is  nothing  that  I  may 
not  hope  for  from  His  Goodnefs,  that  is  really 
fubfervient  to  my  beft  Good,  if  I  faithfully  en- 
deavour to  obey  and  plcafe  Him  ;  fo,  on  the  other 
Hand,  from  His  Difpleafure  and  Juftice,  I  can- 
F  4  ™: 
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not  but  expect  the  fevereft  Punifhments,  if  I  live 
in  Oppofition  to  His  Will,  who  is  conftantly  pre- 
fent  with  me,  and  fees  all  the  Tempers  of  my 
Heart,  and  Actions  of  my  Life,  and  will,  in  a 
little  Time,  call  me  to  Account  for  them  (Part  I. 
Chap.  II.  §  19.)  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty 
always  to  ftand  in  Awe  of  Him,  and  to  think 
and  fpeak  of  Him  in  the  moft  reverend  Manner  ; 
to  fet  Him  ever  before  me,  as  a  Witnefs  and 
Spectator  of  all  my  Behaviour,  and  to  be  above 
all  Things  concerned  not  to  difpleafe  Him,  and 
folicitoufly  careful,  to  approve  myfelf  to  Him  in 
all  that  I  do.  This  Duty  is  called  Reverence,  or 
the  Fear  of  G  O  D,  in  Oppofition  to  all  Irreve- 
rence and  Bifregard  towards  Him.     And, 

§  7.  (6.)  Since  GOD  is  Himfelf  infinitely 
Holy,  True,  Juft  and  Good,  and  confequently 
the  great  Pattern  and  Standard  of  all  moral  Per- 
fection,  and  fince  it  is  evident,  from  the  intelli- 
gent, free,  active  Nature,  that  He  hath  given 
me,  that  I  am  capable  of  fome  good  Degree  of 
Refemblance  or  Likenefs  to  Him,  and  fince.  by 
how  much  the  more  I  referable  Him,  by  fo  much 
the  more  perfect  and  happy  I  fhall  certainly  be 
(Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  5.)  I  muft  therefore  think  it 
my  Duty  to  be  as  like  Him  as  ever  I  can,  in  all 
my  Tempers  and  Deportment ;  Holy  as  He  is 
Holy,  Righteous  as  He  is  Righteous,  True  and 
Faithful,  Kind  and  Merciful  as  He  is.  This  Duty 
is  called  the  Imitation  of  GOD,  in  Oppofition 
to  Unholinefs,  or  being  unlike  to  Him. 

§  8.  (7.)  And  laftly,  fince  G  O  D  is  that 
Being  from  whom  we  receive  all  that  we  enjoy, 
and  on  whom  we  depend  for  all  that  we  want 
both  for  Time  and  Eternity  (Part  I.  Chap.  II. 
§  6.  and  Chap.  III.  §  16.)  and  fince  it  is  fit  and 


right 
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right  in  itfelf  that  we  own  him  to  be  what  he  is, 
and  of  great  Advantage  to  us  that  we  live  under 
a  deep  and  habitual  Senfe  of  this  our  Dependence 
upon  him,  and  our  Obligations  to  him  ;  and  that 
Gratitude  requireth  our  juft  Acknowledgments ; 
it  muft  therefore  be  our  bounden  Duty,  to,  all 
thefe  good  Purpofes,  and  for  the  improving  in 
us  every  Kind  of  Virtue,  that  we  do,  every  Day 
that  we  live,  molt  gratefully  praife  him  for  every 
Thing  we  receive,  and  pray  to  him  for  all  that 
we  want ;    and  we  live   a  moft    iinnatural  and 
brutifh.  Life,  if  we  neglect  fo  to  do.     And  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  do  this  with  any  Meaning,  with- 
out  that  Love,  Truft,   Refignation,  Reverence 
and  Imitation,  which  I  have  demonftrated  to  be 
our  Duties  towards  him  ;    therefore  thefe  Tem- 
pers and  Difpofitions  muft  ever  be  fuppofed  to  at- 
tend all  our  Prayers  and  Praifes,  which  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  Name  of  Devotion, 
or   the  Worfhip  of   GOD,    in  Oppofition  to  all 
Profanenefs,  Irreligion,  Superjiition  and  Idolatry. 
§  9.  And  inafmuch  as  Mankind  do  thus  de- 
pend upon   GOD,    and  receive  innumerable. Fa- 
vours from  Him,  not  only  in  their  fingle,  but  al- 
fo  in  their  focial  Capacity  •,    and  as  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar Fitnefs  in  it,  as  we  are  all  Children  of  the 
fame  common  Parent,  the  great  Father  of  Spirits, 
that  we  fhtould,   not  only  feverally,  but  jointly, 
as    Brethren,   pay  our   common   Homage,    and 
teftify  our  grateful  Senfe   of  our  common  De- 
pendence and  Obligations ;  and  as  our  joint  Per- 
formance  of  this  Duty  does   open  Honour  to 
Him  in  the   World,    and   hath,    at   the   fame 
time,  a  natural  Tendency,  the  more  ardently  to 
affccT:  our  Hearts  with    Devotion   to  Him,    as 
well  as  to  unite  us  the  more  ftrongly  in  mutual 

Ben- 
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Benevolence  one  towards  another  :  It  is  therefore 
Jit,  right,  and  our  bounden  Duty,  to  worfhip  GOD, 
not  only  feverally,  but  alfo  jointly,  in  our  Fa- 
milies, and  in  publick  Communities,  upon  fuch 
ftated  Seafons,  and  in  fuch  Forms,  Geftures  and 
other  Circumftances,  as  are  generally  agreed  up- 
on to  be  moll  expreffive  of  Reverence,  Duty 
and  Devotion  to  him.  This  is  the  great  Duty 
of  publick  Worjhip  ;  to  the  honourable  Support 
of  which,  we  ought,  therefore,  both  for  GOD's 
Sake  and  our  own,  jointly  and  liberally  to  con- 
tribute.    And  thus  much  for  our  Duty  towards 


GOD. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Duties  whidh  we  owe  to  our  Fellow 
Creatures,  or  to  thofe  of  our  own  Species 
and  Society  in  general,  and  to  our  Rela- 
tives in  particular. 

§  I.  (III.)  T  Proceed  now,  in  the  third 
Place,  to  the  Confideration  of 
the  Relation  we  (land  in  one 
to  another  :  In  Purfuance  of  which,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  I  ferioufly  confider  what  is  due  to  the 
focial  Character  as  refulting  from  that  Relation  ; 
or  what  thofe  Duties  are  which  I  owe  to  my 
Fellow  Creatures,  efpecially  thofe  of  my  own 
Species,  which  are  called  Social  Virtues,  and  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  Term,  Benevo- 
lence, of  which  they  are  fo  many  Branches  •,  and 
they  confifl  in  general,  in  treating  or  behaving 
towards  them  as  being  what  they  and  I  are,  that 

I  may  . 
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I  may  be  happy  in  them,   and  they  in  me.     And 
as  to  thefe, 

§  2.  (i.)  Since,    as  I  have  above  obferved, 
being  fumirtied  with  Reafon  and  Speech,  and  fo- 
cial   Affections,  we  are  evidently  made  for  So- 
ciety   (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §.  13.)    and   fince   we 
are  placed,  by  the  Condition  of  our  Nature,  not 
only  in  a   State  of    Dependence   on   Almighty 
G  O  D,  our  common  Heavenly  Parent,  but  alfo 
in  a  State  of  mutual  Dependence  on  each  other 
for  our  Well-being  and   Happinefs   (for   that  in 
many  Cafes  we  cannot  well  fubfift  without  each 
others  Help,  and  by  the  good  or  ill  Ufe  of  our 
Powers,    we  are  capable  of  being    either    very 
ufeful,  or  very  mifchievous  to  each  other)  and 
fince,  by  the  Powers  of  Reflection  and  Reafon- 
ing,  we  are  enabled  to  place  ourfelves  in  each 
other's  Stead,    and  to  make  a  Judgment  from 
what  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  how  we  mould  wifh  to 
be  ufed  by  others,  and  to  difcover  what  is  beft  in 
the  Whole,  for  our  common  Safety  and  mutual 
Advantage  (Introd.  17. J    it  is  from  thefe  Confi- 
derations  manifeft,  that,  in  general,  it  mud  be 
our  Duty  to  confider  ourfelves  as  fuch,    and  fo 
fituated  and  related,  as  in  Fact  we  are,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  hearty  good  Will  one  towards  another  as 
Brethren  ;   to  do  nothing  hurtful,  and  all  that  is 
beneficial  to  each  other,  as  far  as  we  may  or  can, 
and  to  enter  into  Combinations  and  Compacts  for 
promoting  our  common  Intereft.  and  Safety  •,    to 
refign  every  one  his  own  private  Advantage  to 
that  of  the  Community,  in  which  his  own  is  bed 
fecured,    and   to  make  the  common   Good  the 
Standard  by  which  to  judge  of  his  own  Duty  and 
Intereft,  and  be  inflexibly  governed  by  it.     Such, 
in  general,  is  the Difpofition  of  Benevolence,  which, 

taking 
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taking  its  Rife  in  the  firft.  Connections  of  the  In- 
dividuals, fpreads  thro'  the  whole  focial  Syftem, 
and  iffues  in,  and  ftrongly  prompts  to  publick 
Virtue,  and  the  Love  of  our  Country,  and  our 
Species,  in  Oppofition  to  every  Thing  that  implies 
Malevdence,  Selfijhnefs  and  private  Spiritednefs. 
But  to  be  particular  in  its  feveral  Branches  rifing 
from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft  : 

§  3.  (2.)  Inasmuch  as  I  have  feveral  Things 
which  I  call  my  own,  to  which  I  have  a  Right, 
being  pollened  of  them  either  by  the  free  Gift  of 
God,  or  by  my  own  Activity  and  Induftry,  with 
his  Blefiing,  and  find  they  are  greatly  ufeful  to 
my  Comfort  and  Well-being,  and  feel  a  great  Plea- 
fure  in  the  unmolefted  Enjoyment  of  them,  and 
Trouble  in  being  deprived  of  them  :  And  when 
I  am  molefted  or  deprived  by  any  One,  without 
having  juftly  forfeited  them  by  my  own  Mifcon- 
duct,  I  feel  a  ftrong  Senfe  of  Injury,  and  muft 
therefore  by  Reflection  conclude,  that  every  other 
Perfon  hath  the  fame  Senfe  of  Injury  in  the  lijte 
Cafe  as  I  have ;  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty, 
and  the  firft  Dictate  of  Benevolence,  not  to  do 
Injury  to  others  in  any  Refpect,  whether  it  re- 
lates to  their  Souls,  Bodies,  Names  or  Eftates, 
&V.  and  the  rather,  as  I  would  wifh  to  fuffer  no 
Injury  from  them  in  any  of  thefe  Refpects. 
(Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  7.)  This  Difpofition  is  called 
Innocence  and  Inoffenjivenefs,  in  Oppofition  to 
Injurioufnefs  and  Mifchievoufnefs. 

§  4.  (3.)  Particularly  •,  fince  I  know  that 
I  cannot  endure  to  be  hurt  in  my  Perfon,  either 
in  Soul  or  Body  •,  to  be  robbed  of  my  Liberty, 
Eftate,  Wife  or  Children  ;  to  be  belied  or  mifre- 
prefented  in  my  Name  or  Reputation,  and  to  be 
deceived  and  impofed  upon,  or  any  wife  opprcf- 

fed 
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fed  in  my  Dealings,  &{.  as  I  mull  conclude  it  to 
be  wrong  to  treat  others  ill  in  any  of  thefe,  or  the 
like  Inftances  ;  fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  for  the 
fame  Reafon  that  I  think   it  right,  that,  in  Sub- 
ordination to  the  publick  Senfe  and  Intereft  (/.  e. 
fuppofing  no  Forfeiture)  every  One  mould  allow 
me  the  quiet  and  peaceable  Enioyment  of  my 
own,    my     Innocence,    Life,    Limbs,    Liberty, 
Eftate,  Wife,  Children,  &c.  and  fpeak  nothing 
but  the  Truth  to  me,  and  of  me,  and  deal  equi- 
taby,  fairly  and  faithfully  with  me,  and  in  every 
Thing  treat  me  as   being  what  I   am  and  have, 
(Ibid.)  I  muft  think  it  right,  and  my  Duty  ac- 
cordingly,   from  the  fame   Principle,     to   treat 
others  with  Equity  in  all  thefe  Refpects,    as  I 
would  wifli  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  like  Cir- 
cumftances.     And  this  Duty  is  called   Jujlice,  in 
the  ftrict  Senfe  of  it,  which  comprehends  Exam- 
plarinefs,  Equity,  Truth  and  Faithfulnefs,  in  Op- 
pofition  to   all   Inftances  of    Injufiice-,    fuch  as, 
tempting  to  Sin,    Murtber,    Maiming,  Adultery, 
Fornication,  Stealth,  Robbery,   Oppreffion,  Lying, 
Defamation,      Unfaithfulnefs     to     Engagements, 
Cheating,  and  all  Deceitfulnefs . 

§  5.  (4.)  For  the  like  Reafons  ;  fince  I  feel  a 
great  Delight  in  being  well  refpected,  duly 
efteem'd,  well  fpoken  of,  and  kindly  treated  by 
others  (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  13.)  I  muft  think  it 
my  Duty,  from  the  fame  benevolent  Princi- 
ple, to  treat  others  with  all  fuch  Difpofi- 
tions,  Acts  and  Inftances  ofKindnefs  and  good 
Ufage,  as  I  fhould,  in  my  Turn,  reafonably  ex- 
pect, and  take  Pleafure  in  receiving  ;  to  be  rea- 
dy to  all  good  Offices  in  my  Power  to  others, 
whether  Neighbours  or  Strangers,  whether  to 
their  Souls  or  Bodies  ;    to  fay  the  belt  of  them, 

and 
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and  put  the  kindeft  and  moft  favourable  Con- 
ftruction  I  can  upon  what  they  fay  or  do ;    and 
to  conduct  towards  them  with  Humanity,    Can- 
dour, Affability  and  Courtefy.     And  as  I  find  a 
great  Solace  under  Pain  and  Diftrefs  in  the  Pity 
and  Afliftance  of  others  •,    fo  I  mufl  think  it  my 
Duty  to  have  the  like  Sentiments  of  Companion 
and  Tendernefs  towards  them  in  the  like  Cir- 
cumftances,  whether  of  Mind,  Body  or  Eftatc, 
and  fhould  think  I  acted  unnaturally,  if  I  did  not 
contribute  all  I  could,  confiftent  with  other  Obli- 
gations, to  their  Comfort  and  Relief.     Thus  by 
reflecting  and  conceiving  ourfelves  in  each  other's 
Circumftances  (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  5.)  our  Love 
to  ourfelves  becomes  the  Foundation  of  our  Love 
to  others,  and  caufeth  us  to  take  Pleafure  in  their 
Enjoyments,   and  in  communicating  Pleafure  to 
them  ;  to  delight  in  good  Offices,    and  in  fpeak- 
ing  kindly  to  them,    and  of  them  j  and  to  fym- 
pathize  with  them  in  their  Calamities,    and  be 
ready  to  relieve  them.     All  which  are  implied  in 
the  general   Duty  of  Charity,    which  therefore 
comprehends     Candour,     Affability,    Hofpitality, 
Mercy,  'Tendernefs  and  Beneficence,  in  Oppofition 
to  all  Inftances  of  Uncharitablenefs,  fuch  as  Cen- 
forioufnefs,  Morofenefs,    Envy,  III- nature,  Cruelty 
and  Hardheartednejs. 

§  6.  (5.)  Inasmuch  as  it  is  manifeft,  from 
what  was  obferved  above,  under  the  firft  general 
Head  of  the  Duty  we  owe  to  Society,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
the  Weal  of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  and  to  have 
a  principal  Zeal  for  the  general  Good,  on  which 
our  own  Welfare  does  very  much  depend  (Part 
I.  Chap.  I.  §  13.  And  Part  IJ.  Chap.  I.  §  6.) 
and  iince  there   may  be  feveral   Things  in   our 

Power, 
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Power,  above  and  beyond  what  meer  Juftice  and 
Humanity  require,  wherein  we  may  be  ufeful  to 
others,  and  to  the  Publick  5  I  muft  think  it  my 
Duty,  from  the  fame  Principle,  to  be  of  a  free 
and  generous  Spirit  as  far  as  I  am  able  •,  to  be 
forward  and  ready  to  every  good  Work,  and  to 
delight  in  doing  Good,  as  GOD  himfelf  does, 
whereinfoever  I  may  be  ufeful  in  promoting  his 
Honour,  and  the  Good  of  Mankind  ;  and  this 
from  a  Senfe  of  Gratitude  to  him  for  all  I  enjoy. 
This  Virtue  is  called  Liherality,  Generofity  and 
Magnificence,  in  Oppofition  to  Covetoufnefs  and 
Niggardlinefs,  or  a  grudging,  narrow  and  con- 
tracted Spirit.  And  for  any  Benefits  received  ei- 
ther of  G  O  D  or  Man,  Gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Benefactor,  in  Oppofition  to  a  ftupid  ungrateful 
Spirit,  which  is  extremely  bafe  and  odious. 

§  7.  (6.)  Since  the  Peace  and  Qyietnefs  of 
Society,  which  are  indifpenfably  necefTary  to  its 
Happinefs,  depend  not  only  on  our  avoiding  eve- 
ry Thing  that  is  injurious,  and  doing  all  that  is 
juft,  kind  and  generous,  but  alfo  upon  every 
One's  being  contented  in  his  own  Station,  and 
faithfully  endeavouring  to  difcharge  the  Duties  of 
it,  without  intermeddling  in  Affairs  that  do  not 
belong  to  his  Province  ;  and  upon  every  One's 
being  of  a  Peace-making  and  forgiving  Spirit, 
(Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  6.)  I  muft  therefore  think 
it  my  Duty  to  keep  within  my  own  Sphere,  and 
'  mind  my  own  Bufmefs,  and  do  the  Duty  that  be- 
longs to  my  own  Station  -,  and  if  I  have  done  any 
Wrong,  to  repair  the  Injury,  and  make  Reftitu- 
tion,  and  afk  Forgivenefs,  as  well  as  to  be  of  a 
forgiving  Spirit  towards  others,  as  I  would  hope 
GOD  to  be  fo  towards  me;  and  in  a  Word,  to  do 
all  that  is  in  my  Power  for  promoting  and  pre- 

ferving 
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ferving  Friendfhip,  good  Neighbourhood,  and 
the  Publick  Tranquility.  Thefe  Duties  are  cal- 
led Quietnefs,  Peaceablenefs,  Friendlinefs,  and  For- 
givenefs,  in  Oppofition  to  Ambition,  Contention, 
Unfriendlinefs,  and  Irreconcikablenefs. 

§  8.  (7.)     And  lafily,  fince,  according  to  the 
prefent  Condition  of  our  Nature,  it  cannot  be 
but  various  Relations  and  Connections  muft  ob- 
tain, as  being  necefifary  for  the  Subfiftence  and 
Well-being  of  our  Species,  both  in  Mind,  Body 
and  Eftate ;  fuch  as  Hufband  and  Wife,  Parents 
and  Children,  Matters  and  Servants,  Magiftrates 
and  Subjects,  Teachers  and  Learners,  &c.  (Part 
I.  Chap.  I.  §  13.)  it  mull  be  my  Duty,   which 
foever  of  thefe  Conditions  I  am  placed   in,  to 
behave  myfelf  fuitably  to  it.     If  I  am  a  Hufband 
or  Wife,  I  muft  be  tenderly  loving,  faithful  and 
helpful :    If   I  am  a  Parent,   I  muft  be  tender 
of  my  helplefs  Off-fpring,  and  do  all  I  can  to 
inftruct  and  form  both  their  Minds  and  Manners 
to  the  beft  Advantage,  and  provide  for  them  in 
the  beft  Manner  I  am  able,  confident  with  every 
other  Duty  :    And  if  I  am  a  Child,   I  muft  be 
grateful,  and  tenderly  helpful,    dutiful  and  obe- 
dient to  my  Parents,  from  whom  I  derived,  and 
on  whom  I  do  or  have  depended,  when  unable 
to  help  myfelf  \   and  have  a  peculiar  Tendernefs 
and  Friendfhip  for  my  Brethren  and  Sifters,  and 
other  Relatives  :    If  I  am  a  Mafier,    I   muft  be 
juft  and  kind  to  my  Servant ;    and  if   I  am  a 
Servant,  I  muft  be  dutiful,  obedient  and  faithful 
to  my  Mafter  :    If  I  am  a  Magi/irate,  I  muft  be 
zealous  for  the  publick  Good,  and  upright,  faith- 
ful and  impartial  in   my  Administration  :  And  if 
I  am  Subjeft,  I  muft  be  fubmiflive  and  orderly, 
in  Obedience  to  Law  and  Authority  :  If  I  am  a 

'Teacher, 
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Teacher,  I  muft  be  ready  and  faithful  to  guide 
and  inftruct :  And  if  I  am  a  Learner,  I  muft  be 
willing  to  be  guided,  and  ready  to  follow  the  In- 
ftructions  that  are  given  me,  and  to  reward  the 
Labours  of  fuch  as  have  the  Care  of  me.  In  a 
Word,  if  I  am  in  any  fuperior  Station  of  Life, 
I  muft  be  treatable  and  condefcending  •,  and  if  in 
an  inferior  Condition,  I  muft  be  modeft,  refpect- 
ful  and  decent  in  all  my  Deportment ;  and  what- 
foever  Situation  of  Life  it  is,  wherein  I  am  placed, 
I  muft  take  Care  to  act  up  to  my  Character, 
whatever  it  be  ;  both  in  thofe  lefter  Societies 
founded  in  Nature ;  which  are  called  Families ,  and 
thofe  larger  Societies  founded  in  Compatl,  whe- 
ther tacit  or  explicit,  called  Civil  Governments  ; 
to  which  all  Honour,  Submiffion  and  Obedience,  is 
due  in  all  Things  lawful  and  honeft,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  all  Inftances  of  Turbulence,  FatJion  and 
Rebellion.  All  which  relative  Duties,  in  Con- 
junction with  the  reft,  are  indifpenfibly  neceflary 
to  the  moral  Order,  and  the  publick  Peace  and 
Happinefs  of  Mankind,  and  terminate  in  that 
nobleft  of  all  focial  Paffions,  the  Love  of  our 
Country,  joined  with  an  ardent  Zeal  for  every 
Thing  that  concerns  its  Weal.  And  thus  much 
for  our  Duties  towards  Society. 

C     H     t\     P.     V. 

Of  the  Subordinate  Duties,  or  Means  for  the 

more  ready  and  faithful  Difcharge  of  the 
Duties  above  explaified. 

§  I.    f  TAVING    thus  deduced,   from    the 

great  Principles  of  Truth  above,  de- 

monftrated,  the  principal  Branches  of  moral  Du- 
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ty  founded  on  them,  both  towards  GOD,  our- 
fehes,  and  our  Neighbours  ;  I  proceed  now  to 
enumerate  the  chief  of  thofe  fubordinate  Duties, 
which  are  to  be  performed  as  Means  of  Culture, 
for  begetting,  improving  and  perfecting  in  us 
thofe  moral  Virtues.  And  this  will  be  done  in 
anfwer  to  the  two  laft  of  thofe  great  Enquiries 
(Jntrod.  2  j.)  viz.V.  Whether  I  am  what  I  ought  to 
be  ?  And  if  not,  VI.  What  I  ought  to  do,  as  a 
Means  in  order  to  be  and  do  what  I  ought  y  and  fo 
in  order  finally  to  anfwer  the  End  of  my  Being  ? 

§  2.  The  fir  (I  of  thofe  two  laft  Enquiries  will  put 
us  upon  the  great  Duty  of  Self-examination,  which 
is  a  Duty  of  very  great  Importance  to  us  •,  for  if 
we  do  not  examine  and  truly  know  our  fehes,  and 
what  is  our  real  State,  how  fhall  we  be  able  to 
rectify  what  is  amifs,  that  we  may  be  in  a  Condi- 
tion to  give  a  good  Account  of  ourfelves  at  laft  ? 
And  as  Seneca  fays,  Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, — 
qui  nimis  notus  omnibus,— ignotus  moritur  fibi. 
He  dies  a  grievous  Death  indeed,— -who  too  much 
known  to  others,  dies— a  Stranger  to  Himfelf ! 

§  3.  (i.)Let  this  then  be  the firftRule  in  order 
to  anfwer  the  Demands  of  thefe  laft  Queftions, 
,  and  the  firft  Means  in  order  to  become  what  I 
ought  to  be,  viz.  To  inure  myfelf  to  a  Habit 
of  ferious  Confideration  \  to  fufpend  Acting,  till  I 
have  well  weighed  the  Importance  of  Things 
(Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  5.)  that  I  may  be  under  Ad- 
Vantage  to  make  a  wife  Choice ;  and,  according 
to  Pythagoras' %  Advice  to  his  Difciples  *,  to  enter 
frequently  into  my  own  Heart,  and  take  a  daily 
and  exact  Survey  of  my  Life  and  Conduct  ;  to 
deal  faithfully  with  myfelf,  and  to  endeavour  to 
think  of  my  Temper  and  Behaviour,  as  being 

what 
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what  it  really  is,  without  Partiality,   and  without 
Hypocrify. 

§  4.  (2.)  And  as  the  Knowledge  of  myfelf  is 
of  fo  great  Importance,  let  it  be- the  next  Rule, 
that  I  entertain  and  cultivate  within  myfelf  a  due 
Senfe  of  the  Dignity  of  my  reafonable,  active  and 
immortal  Nature,  as  exhibiting  a  fmall  Image  of 
the  Divinity  (Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  6,  7,  8.  And 
Chap.  II.  §  5.)  and  have  a  great  Reverence  for 
it  as  fuch  :  This  would  make  me  always  careful 
to  do  nothing  unworthy,  indecent  or  miibecoming 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  mould  be  concerned,  on 
all  Occafions,  to  act  the  decent  Part  in  Life,  or 
what  duly  becomes  it  in  all  its  Relations.  Let 
me  efpecially  have  a  great  Reverence  for  the  Senfe 
of  my  own  Confcience,  as  being  the  Divine 
Light  irradiating  me  within,  and  the  Voice  of 
the  Deity  Himfelf,  that  I  may  take  the  utmoft 
Care,  not  to  live  in  any  Courfe  whatfoever  for 
which  my  own  Reafon  and  Confcience  fhall  re- 
proach me  ;  for  as  One's  Confcience  is  properly 
One's  Self,  it  is  the  greateft  Madnefs  in  the  World, 
for  a  Man  to  live  at  a  perpetual  Variance  with 
himfelf,  and  the  firft  Point  of  Wifdom,  always 
to  keep  Friends  with  himfelf. 

§  5.  (3.)  Since  I  depend  wholly  on  G  O  D, 
and  He  is  ever  prefent  with  me,  a  conftant  Spec- 
tator of  all  my  Behaviour,  in  the  inward  Tem- 
per and  Thoughts  of  my  Heart,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  outward  Actions  of  my  Life,  and  fince  I 
muft  expect  to  give  an  Account  of  myfelf  to 
Him  (Part  I.  Chap.  II.  §  9.  and  19.)  it  muft 
be  my  next  Rule,  by  the  frequent  Practice  of 
Meditation  and  Devotion,  to  polfc  Is  my  f  If  habi- 
tually of  a  mod  great  ancj.  reverend  Senfe  of  His 
univerfal  Prefence,  All-fuffickncy  and  Purity,  as 
G  2  well 
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well  as  a  moft  abafing  Senfe  of  my  own  Depen- 
dence, Guilt  and  Impotence,  that  I  may  be  aw- 
fully careful  to   do  nothing   unworthy  of  His 
Prefence  and  Infpection,  and  the  Relation  I  ftand 
in  to  Him,  and  ferioufly  endeavour,  in  a  humble 
Dependence  upon  His  gracious  Affiftanee,  fo  to 
guard  and  difcipline  my  Thoughts  and  Affections, 
as  well  as  my  Words  and  Actions,  that  they  may 
not  be  difpleafing  to  His  All-feeing  Eye,  but  may 
obtain  His  Favour  and  Approbation,    in  whofe 
moral  Character  is  contained  all  that  is  perfectly 
right  and  amiable  in  itfelf,  and  on  whofe  Appro- 
bation and  Friendfhip  my  Happinefs  all  depends. 
§  6.  (4.)  It   will  alfo  be  of  very  good  Ufe 
to  promote  in  me  every  Sort  of  Virtue,  and  efpe- 
cially  thofe   of  the  focial  Kind,    to  entertain  a 
great  Senfe  and  Value  of  the  Opinion  and  Ejiima- 
tion  of  Mankind,  who,  even  the  moft  corrupt  of 
them,  and  much  more  the  belt  (whofe  Efteem  is 
highly  to  be  valued)  cannot  but  entertain  a  high 
Opinion  of  Virtue,  and  a  Reverence  and  Efteem 
for  the  virtuous  Character,  as  well  as  a  Contempt 
of  the  Vicious  (Part  [.  Chap.  I.  §  1 1.)  fo  that  if  I 
have  any  Defire  of  either  doing  any  Good  to  them, 
or  enjoying  any  Good  from  them,  it  muft  deeply 
concern  me  to  endeavour  to  recommend  myfelf 
to  their  good  Opinion,  and  this  can  no  otherwise 
be  done,  than  by  always  acting  the  fober,  honeft, 
faithful,  generous  and  benevolent  Part,  in  all  my 
Intercourfe  with  them,  which  cannot  fail  of  en- 
gaging an  Intereft  in  their  Good-will,  Efteem  and 
Confidence,    and    muft   therefore   be  the   wifeft 
Courfe  I  can  take  to  anfwer  all  my  moft  impor- 
tant Purpofes,  with  Regard  to  my  comfortable 
Subfiftence  in  this  prefent  Life,  as  well  as  to  qua- 
lify me  for  a  better. 

§  7.  (5-; 
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§  j.  (5.)  If  upon  a  due  Survey  of  my  Tem- 
per and  Behaviour,  I  find  I  have  acted  an  unrea- 
sonable and  vicious  Part,  as  my  own  Confcience 
will  not  fail  to  reproach  me  for  it,  fo  I  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  great  Deal  of  Unsafinefs  and  Re- 
morfe  upon  refleding  on  my  Mifconduct  (Part  I. 
Chap.  I.  §  6.  And  Chap.  III.  §  1 1.)  Now  when- 
ever I  feel  any  Remorfe  or  Mifgivings,  I  mould 
do  wifely  to  be  fo  far  from  ftifling,  that  I  mould 
rather  indulge  thofe  Sentiments,  and  let  them  have 
their  Courfe,  and  improve  them  into  a  truly  con- 
trite Grief.  And  if  I  am  forry  for  what  is  amifs 
in  my  Conduct,  as  I  ought  to  be,  1  fhall  utterly 
hate  and  abhor  every  Vice,  as  being  contrary  to 
GOD,  and  all  that  is  right  and  reafonable,  and 
never  be  eafy  till  I  reform  and  return  to  my  Du- 
ty, and  be  governed  by,  my  Reafon  and  Con- 
fcience, and  a  Senfe  of  Duty,to  GOD,  and  eve- 
ry wife  and  good  Confideration,  for  the  Time  to 
come.  And  herein  confifts  the  Nature  of  true 
Repentance  and  Refortnation.  -  And, 

§8.  (6.)  If  I  truly  repent  of  my  paft  Mif- 
conduct, I  fhall  be  very  watchful  againft  all  thofe 
Temptations  that  I  find  myfelf  expofed  to,  either 
from  my  own  Lufts  and  Paflions  within,  or  from 
the  Solicitations  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
World  without  me  .(Part  I.  Chap.  I.  §  15.)  As 
I  muft  confider  Virtue  to  be  my  greateft  Intereft, 
being  my  true  Perfection  and  Happinefs,  1  fhall 
therefore  avoid  all  ill  Places  and  bad  Company -, 
where  I  am  molt  liable  to  Danger,  and  confider 
every  Perfon  and  Thing  as  an  Enemy  that  hath  a 
Tendency  to  rob  me  of  my  Innocence,  and  mif- 
lead  me  from  a  ftedfaft  Courfe  of  virtuous  Beha- 
viour ;  and,  by  Confequence,  I  fhall  account  thofe 
my  belt  Friends  that  molt  promote  Virtue  by 
'    G  3  E"eir 
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their  good  Advice,  Example,  &c.  and  there- 
fore fhall  be  ambitious  of  keeping  the  left  Com- 
pany, arid  following  the  beft  Examples. 

§  9.  (7.)  I  shall  carefully  obferve  what  is 
my  ruling  Paffwn,  and  endeavour  to  make  an  Ad- 
vantage of  it'  to  promote  the  Intercft  of  Virtue, 
and  againft.  all  the  Tendencies  of  Vicej  and  be 
more  efpecially  upon  my  Guard  againft  thofc  par- 
ticular Failings,  that  I  find  my  own  Conjlitution  is 
peculiarly  incident  to,  whether  of  the  concupif- 
cible  or  'irafcibk  Kind  •,  whether  thofe  of  Self- 
conceit,  Luft,  Covetoufnefs,  'Intemperance,  lie 
on  the  one  Hand,  or  thofe  of  Refentmerit,  An- 
ger, Impatience,  Envy,  Revenge,  &c.  on  the  other; 
there  being,  perhaps,  \fcaree  a  Perfonto  be  found, 
but  hath  fome  particular  Tendency  towards  fome 
one  Vice  more  than  another,  founded  in  the  very 
Frame  of  his  Nature,  which  adminifters  'Matter 
and  Occafion  for  particular  Humiliation  and  con- 
tinual Difcipline.  (Tart  I.  Chap.  I.  §  15.) 

§  10.  (8.)  If  I  find  I  have  any  fuch  particular 
Tendency,  and  have  contracted  any  vicious  Ha- 
bit by  my  Indulgence  to  it,  I  rnuft  inure  myftlf  to 
Self-denial  and- Mortification,  till  I  have  got  the 
Afcendant  of  it  r  I  muf\confider  Slavery  as  a  moll 
wretched  and  abject  Condition,  and  therefore  ne- 
ver content  myfelf,  till  I  have  gained  and  maintain 
the  Maftery  of  myfelf,  fo  as' to  be  at  Liberty  rea- 
dily to  follow  the  Dictates  of  my  Reafon  and 
-Confcience,  and  act  up  to  the  Dignity  of  my  ra- 
tional active  Nature,  and  the  feveral  Connections 
founded  in  my  Relation  to  GOD  and  my  Fel- 
low Creatures,  and  fo  become  ivbat  I  ought  to  be. 
(Part  I.  Chap.  III.  §  n.) 

§  ir.  (9.)  In  order  that  I  may  difcipline  my- 
felf to  a  Readinefs  in  denying  myfelf  in   Things 

unlaw- 
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unlawful,  and  the  more  effectually'  tame  and  fub- 
due  my  untoward  Lulls  and  JPaffions,  and  keep 
them  under  a  due  Regimen  •,  it  may  be  very  fit 
and  ufeful  that  I  frequently  practife  Self-denial  in 
Things  lawful  and  indifferent ;  for  if  I  always 
accuftom  myfelf  to  go  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of 
my  lawful  Liberty,  it  is  a  Million  to  One  but  I 
mail  be  frequently  trefpafling  upon  them-,  for 
which  Reafon  I  mould  do  well,  by  frequent 
Fajitng,  to  deny  myfelf  fuch  Meafures  or  Kinds 
of  Food  and  Drink,  &c.  as  might  otherwife  be 
lawfully  indulged  j  and  particularly  fuch  as  have 
a  peculiar  Tendency  to  inflame  my  Lufts  and 
Paffions  (Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  4.) 

§  12.  (10.)  I  must,  from  a  S^nfe  both  of  the 
Glory  and  Dignity  of  Virtue,  and  my  Duty  to 
Almighty  GOD,  rejolutely  gO  into  every  virtu- 
ous Practice,  however  fo  muchagainft  the  Grain, 
in  which  I  mall  act  the  truly  heroic  and  manly 
Part  j  nor  mult  I  content  myfelf  in  any  certain 
Pitch  of  Virtue  to  which  I  imagine  myfelf  to 
have  attained,  but  muft  prefs  forward,  and  per- 
fevere  in  a  continual  Struggle,  and  perpetual 
Warfare,  throughout  my  whole  Life,  and  be 
daily  endeavouring  to  make  all  poffible  Profici- 
ency in  Virtue,  till  I  gain  the  utmoft  Facility  and 
Readinefs  in  every  virtuous  Practice  that  the 
Frailty  of  my  Nature  will  admit  of  (Part  I. 
Chap.  III.    §  21.) 

§13.  (11.)  Im  order  to  this,  I  mould  do 
well  to  confider  ferioufly  the  vaft  Importance 
of  that  ineftimable  Talent,  Time,  of  which  I 
muft  expect  to  give  an  Account  to  the  Author 
and  Preferver  of  my  Being,  as  well  as  of  all  my 
other  Talents.  Let  therefore  an  habitual  Senfe 
of  the  Shortnefs,  at  the  utmoft,  and  of  the  ex- 
G  4  treme 
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treme  Uncertainty  of  my  Life,  be  ever  prefent 
and  uppermoft  in  my  Thoughts,  that  I  may 
hufband  every  Moment  to  the  beft  Advantage 
for  the  doing  what  good  I  can,  and  acquiring  of 
true  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  which  are  Treafures 
of  the  moft  ineftimable  Value,  as  being  thofe  on- 
Jy  which  can  make  me  truly  ufeful  and  happy 
here,  and  which  alone  I  can  carry  with  me  into 
the  future  State  of  my  Exiftence,  and  which  will 
make  me  for  ever  and  compleatly  happy,  when 
Time  fhall  be  no  more  (Parti.  Chap.  III.  §21.) 
§  14.  (12.)  And,  lajlly,  in  order  to  my  be- 
ing the  more  effe&ually  engaged  to  the  faithful 
Difcharge  of  my  Duty,  in  conforming  to  all  the 
Laws  of  Virtue,  I  muft  endeavour  to  keep  up 
in  my  Mind  an  habitual  Senfe  of  their  moft 
weighty  Sanations,  viz.  The  Happinefs  or  Mife- 
ry  unavoidably  attending  my  Obedience  or  Dif- 
obedience,  both  in  this  and  the  future  State.  In 
this  prefent  Life  there  is  the  trueft  Enjoyment  of 
all  reafonable  Pleafures,  without  that  Remorfe 
and  Terror  which  attends  thofe  that  are  unreafo- 
nable  and  vicious;  Health  of  Body,  and  Peace 
of  Mind  i  the  Love,  Efteerh  and  Confidence  of 
Men,  and  the  Approbation,  Favour  and  Blef- 
fing  of  GOD-,  true  Joy  and  Satisfaction  in  Pro- 
fperity,  and  folid  Comfort  and  Calmnefs  in  Ad- 
verfity  •,  the  moft  reafonable  ProfpecT:  of  Succefs 
in  our  Affairs  here,  and  a  moft  comfortable  Pro- 
fpe&  of  Happinefs  hereafter  ;  fo  that  if  there  was 
to  be  no  Life  after  this,  a  Courfe  of  Virtue  would 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  Vice,  which  is 
unavoidably  attended  with  endlcfs  Mifchiefs  and 
Perplexities:  The  Wicked  are  like  the  troubled 
Sea,  and  feldom  live  out  Half  their  Days ;  where- 
as, the  Ways  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue  arc  Ways 

of 
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of  Pleafantnefs,  and  all  her  Paths  are  Peace  \ 
length  of  Days  is  in  her  Right-hand^  and  in  her 
Left-hand  Riches  and  Honour.  Sup.  6,  and  Part 
I.  Chap.  III.  §  11. 

§  15.  But  then  if  we  look  forward  to  the 
Life  to  come,  there  opens  a  moft  glorious  Pro- 
fpect  for  eternal  Ages.  As  on  the  one  Hand 
there  are  moft  tremendous  Punifhments  attending 
our  Difobedience',  there  being  unavoidable  Pain 
and  exquifite  Mifery  necefTarily  connected  with 
every  Vice,  arifing-  from  the  Remorfe  and  Re- 
proaches of  our  own  Minds,  and  the  fearful 
Apprehenfions  and  difmal  Effects  of  the  divine 
Difpleafure :  So,  on  the  other  Hand,  there  are  as 
certain  and  moft  glorious  Rewards  attending  a 
Courfe  of  Obedience,  there  being  unfpeakable 
Pleafure  and  exquifite  Happinefs  necefTarily  con- 
nected with  the  Practice  of  every  Virtue,  arifing 
both  from  the  natural  Fruits  and  Effects  thereof, 
and  from  the  Approbation  and  Applaufes  of  our 
own  Minds  •,  from  all  the  Delights  of  a  happy 
Society,  and  from  the  Favour  and  Friendfhip  of 
Almighty  GOD,  to  the  endlefs  Ages  of  Eter- 
nity (Parti.  Chap.  III.  §  11.  and  II.  19.) 

§  1 6.  If  I  diligently  attend  to  thefe  Thing?, 
and  live  in  the  conftant  Practice  of  them,  to- 
gether  with  the  daily  Offices  of  true  Devotion, 
having  thereby  a  frequent  Intercourfe  with  the 
great  Father  of  Spirits,  and  Pattern  of  all  Per- 
fection, which  vaftly  tends  to  the  Proficiency  of 
Virtue,  I  mall,  at  length,  be  fo  inured  to  the 
Love  and  Practice  of  every  Virtue,  humane, 
divine  and  focial,  in  the  Perfection  of  which  con- 
fifts  the  higheft  Happinefs  of  my  reafonable  and 
immortal  Nature,  that  I  mail  at  length  be  pre- 
pared to  quit  this  prefent  Stage,    and  to  give  a 

good 
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good  Account  of  myfelf  to  GOD,  being  in 
fome  good  Meafure  qualified  for  that  perfect 
State  of  Virtue"  and  confummate  Happinefs, 
"which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future  State  of  my 
Exigence  ;  according  to  that  excellent  Saying  of 
the  wife  King ;  The  Path  of  the  Juji  is  like  the 
Jhining  Light,  which  fhineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  per  feci  Bay. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  the  ConneBion   between  the  Liw  or  Reli- 
gion of  Nature  and  Chriftianity. 

§  i.  1  JAVING  thus  given  a  fhort  Sketch 
i  i  of  the  firft  great  Principles  of  Moral 
Philofophy,  or  what  is  called  the  Religion  or  Law 
of  Nature,  as  being  founded  in  the  Nature  of 
GOD  and  Man,  and  the  Relation  between 
pirn  and  us,  and  our  Relation  one  to  another, 
m  Conformity  to  which  confifleth  the  higheft 
Perfection  and  Happinefs  of  human  Nature,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  the  Religion  of  the  End*, 
and  alfo  the  Chief  of  thofe  fubordinate  Duties 
fubfervient  thereunto,  which  may  be  called  the 
Religion  of  the  Means  :  I  lhall  now  conclude,  by 
giving  a  very  fhort  Summary  of  revealed  Religi- 
on, and  mew  the  Connection  between  them  and 
CHRISTIANITY,  or  the  Religion  of  the 
Mediator,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  great 
jnfallible  Means  of  our  Instruction  and  Refor- 
mation, for  begetting,  improving  and  perfecting 
in  us  all  the  Virtues  of  an  honeft  Heart,  and  a 

good 
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good  Life,  arid  for  afcertaining  to  us  the  Favour 
of  GOD,  and  a  bleffed  Immortality  •,  to  which 
it  is  fo  admirably-  fubfervient,  that  it  mould  feem 
the  greateft  Inconfiftency  imaginable  for  a  Man 
to  be  a  real  Friend  to  what  is  called  Natural  Re- 
ligion or  Morality,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  Chriftian  Syftem. 

§  2.  For  akho'  thefe  great  Truths  and  Du- 
ties appear  thus  evident  and  demonftrable,  in  the 
.Nature  of  Things,  to  any  ferious,  thinking  and 
confiderate  Perfon,  who  hath  had  Means  of  In- 
formation, and  Leifure  to  give  a  proper  Atten- 
tion to  them;  and,  many  wife  Men  in  the  Hea- 
then World  (doubtlefs  much  ;aflifted  in  thefe  En- 
quiries, by  Inftructions  handed  down  to  them  by 
Tradition,  from  the  firft  Parents  and  intermediate 
Anceftors  of  Mankind)  have  made  very  great 
Proficiency  in  thefe  Speculations  ;  yet  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  fo  many  are  the  Clares  and  Bufi- 
nefTes,  and  the  Pleafures  and  Amufementsof  this 
Life,  which  do  unavoidably  engage  the  Attention 
of  the  general  Rate  and  Bulk  of  Mankind,  that 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  fhould  ever  attain  to 
the  diftincl:  practical  Knowledge  of  them,  in  their 
prefent  Condition;  without  Inftruction  from  a- 
•bo.vc.  So  that  an  exprefs  Revelation  is  highly  ex- 
pedient, and  indeed  extremely  neceflary,  as  ,a 
Means  in  order  to  render  Men  in  any  tolerable 
Meafure  capable  of  anfwering  the  End  of  their 
Being;  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered,  that  no  Phi- 
lofopher  or  Teacher,  without  a  furficiently  atteft- 
ed  Commiffion  from  GOD,  even  if  he  could 
difcover  all  thefe  Laws  of  Nature^  cculd  have 
Authority  to  enjoin  them,  as  being  what  indeed 
they  are,  the  Laws  of  GODi  without  which 
they  would  make  but  a  fmall  Imprefilon  on  them ; 

and 
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and  that  this  would  be  the  moft  direct  and  com- 
pendious Method  of  anfwering  this  Purpofe*. 

§  3.  And  indeed,  confidering  that  the  Wif- 
dom,  Power  and  Goodnefs  of  the  DEITY 
are  fuch,  as  could  not  fail  to  enable  and  difpofe 
Him  to  do  all  that  was  fit  and  necefiary  to  con- 
duct the  Creatures  which' He  had  made  (and 
would  not  defert)  to  that  Happinefs  which  was 
the  End  of  their  Being  •,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
even  the  firft  Parents  of  Mankind,  upon  their 
fir-ft  coming  into  Being,  and  in  their  State  of  In- 
nocence, being  then  perfect  Strangers  to  every 
Thing  about  them,  'and  having  every  Thing  to 
learn  that  related  to  their  Well-being,  mult,  in 
fome  Manner  or  other,  have  been  taught  by 
GOD  himfelf,  many  Things  relating  to  Food, 
Language,  the  Origin  of  Things,  Philofophy 
and  Religion,  &V.  (at  leaft  fb  much  as  was  ne- 
cefiary for  them  to  begin  with)  in  order  to  their 
Well-being  and  Happinefs.  And  when  they  had 
finned  againft  him,  and  fallen  into  a  State  of 
Mortality  and  Mifery,  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
from  the  fame  Goodnefs  and  Companion  of  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  would  take  Pity  of 
them,  and  teach  them  (what ;  they  could  no 
otherwife  know)  in  what  Method,  and  upon 
what  Terms,  they  fhould  be  pardoned  and  re- 
ftored  to  his  Favour,  and  how  they  fhould  con- 
duct for  the  Future,  fo  as  to  be  accepted  with 
him,  and  reftored  to  that  Immortality  which  they 
had  loft.  All  this  is  alfo  very  agreeable  to  the 
moft  ancient  authentick  Account  we  have  of  the 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

§  4.  From 
*  Vide  Laawt.  L.  III.  C.  26,  27. 
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§  4.    'From   which   Account   rightly  under- 
ftood *,   it  appears,   that  as  GOD  had,    very 
probably  before  the  Fall,    made  the  Garden  of 
Eden  an  Emblem  and  Means  of  Inftruction,  both 
in  Philofophy  and  Religion,  and  explained   his 
necejfary  Exijience  and  Perfonality  in  a  coejfential 
Trinity,  fignified  by  the  divine  Names,  and  re- 
prefented  by  the  Sun  as  an  Emblem,  in  his  three- 
fold Condition  of   Fire,  Light  and    Sprit  (He 
being   to    the   intellectual  World   analogous   to 
what  the  Sun  is  to  the  Senfible)  fo  it  is  no  lefs 
probable  that  he  fet  up  the  Cherubims  with  the 
Flame  and  Sword  as  Hieroglyphics  or  Emblems  of 
the  Gofpel,  to  teach  Man,  after  the  Fall,  how 
to  obtain  Pardon,  and  regain  the  Immortality  he 
had  loft,  which  was  reprefented  by  the  Tree  of 
Life  ;    by   inftrufting   Him,    not   only   in   the 
Knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Ho- 
ly Ghoji,  but  alfo  of   the  Incarnation,  Sacrifice, 
Satisfaction  and  Inter  cejfwn  of  the  Son  of  GOD, 
in  the  Fulnefs  of  Time  to  appear  as  the  Inftruc- 
tor,    Redeemer,    Lord  and   Judge  of  Mankind, 
and  of  the  Prefence  and  Afiiftance  of  the  Spirit 
of  G  O  D  for  our  Renovation  and  Sanctification. 
At  leaft  this  is  certain,  that   Sacrifice  muft  have 
been  then   inftituted  as  an  emblematical  Means 
of  Reconciliation,   and  Hopes   were  given  of  a 
glorious  Perfon,   who  mould  recover  them  from 
the  Mifchief  into  which  the  Tempter  had  fedu- 
ced  them  f  •,  all  which  were  doubtlefs  much  more 
particularly  explained  to  them,  than  is  accounted 

for 
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Forbes's  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  which  deferve  to 
be  well  confidered, 

f  Vide  Bifliop  Sbtrhck  on  Prophecy,  and  MucfyrtTs 
Connection. 
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for  in  the  very  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Fall ;  and 
no  Account  can  be  given  how  human  Sacrifices, 
Polytheifm  and  Idolatry  could  have  obtained  a- 
mong  Mankind*  but  upon  Suppofition  of  their 
being  fo  many  Corruptions  of  thefe  original  Em- 
blems and  Inductions,  as  Popery  is  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  And  as  the  Law  of  Mofes  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  a  Revival  of  thefe  original  Symbols  and  In- 
ftructions,  with  Laws  to  guard  againlt  thofeCor-. 
ruptions ;  fo  G  O  D,  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy, 
explained  more  and  more  in  the  following  Ages 
the  fpiritual  Meaning  of  thofc  Types,  and  the 
great  Defign  He  had  in  View,  and  had  in  fome 
Meafure  difcovered  :  And  there  manifeftly  ap- 
pears, in  the  Whole,  to  have  been  one  uniform 
confident  Scheme  carried  on,  from  the  Beginning 
downward,  aiming  all  along  at  one  End,  viz. 
The  Inftruction  and  Reformation  of  Mankind  •, 
their  Reiteration  to  the  divine  Favour,  and  a 
fincere  and  perfevering  Obedience  to  the  original 
Law  of  their  Nature,  finally  to  iffue  in  their  in- 
tire  Perfection  and  Happinefs  *. 

§  5.  Accordingly  (i.)  we  have  abundant  Evi- 
dence, both  from  Prophecy  and  Miracles,  and 
undoubted  Tradition  ever  fince,  That  GOD 
(after  fuch  a  Series  of  introductory  Inftructions, 
Revelations  and  Inftitutions  from  the  Beginning) 
did  at  length  fend  a  glorious  Perfon  into  our 
Nature,  whom  He  declared  to  be  His  own  Son, 
and  who,  being  truly  GOD  of  GOD,  had  in- 
expreffible  Glory  with  Him,  even  from  Eternity, 
before  the  World  was,  being  the  Brightnejs  of 
His  Glory,  and  the  exprefs  Image  of  His  Perfon, 
and  by  whom  He  vihbly  difplayed  and  exerted 
His  Almighty  Wifdom  and  Authority ,  in  the  Crea- 
tion 
*  Vide  Bifhop  Buthr's  Analogy. 
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tion  and  Government  of  the  World,  and  in  whom 
dwelt  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Godhead  bodily  in  His  in- 
carnate State  :  This  glorious  Perfon  GOD  fent 
among  us,  to  aft  as  a  Mediator  between  Him  and 
us  :  For  as  we  are  Sinners,  it  was  very  fit  He 
mould  treat  with  us  by  a  Mediator  ;  and  as  we 
are  Men,  it  was  no  lefs  proper,  that  He  fhould 
do  it  by  one  that  mould  appear  in  our  own  Na- 
ture, and  converfe  familiarly  among  us,  that  he 
might  the  better  inftruft  us  by  his  Example  as 
well  as  his  Precepts. 

§  6.  And  (2.)  as  this  was  fit  in  itfelf,  fo  ac- 
cordingly the  Faft  was,  That  in  His   incarnate 
State,  He  abundantly  proved   by  his  Miracles, 
that  He  was  indeed  a  Teacher  come  from  GOD; 
and,  being  cloathed  with  divine  Authority,  He 
taught  us  all  the  great  Principles  of  moral  Truth 
and  Duty,  above  demonftrated,  much  more  clear- 
ly than  they  had    been  generally  known  before, 
together  with  others  meerly  depending  on  Reve- 
lation and  Inftitution,  relating  to  His  Mediation 
and  the  New  Covenant ;  and   that  in  a  Manner 
and    Language,  admirably  fuited  to    make  the 
ftrongeft   Imprefiions   upon  the  Minds  of  Men, 
not  only  of  the  more  thinking,    but  even  of  the 
general  Rate  and  lower  Sort  of  the  human  Kind  ; 
and    enjoined  them  upon   us,    under   the  moll 
weighty  Sanctions,   and  affefting  Confiderations, 
as  the  Will  and  Law  of  G  O  D  concerning  us  j 
and  at  the  fame  time  fet  us  a  moft  amiable  Ex- 
ample, that  we  fhould  follow  His  Steps. 

§  7.  And  (3.)  as  it  was  very  neceflary,  that 
we  fhould  be  ftrongly  affected  with  a  Senfe  of  the 
Fleinoufnefs  of  Sin,  as  the  moft  effectual  Means 
to  bring  us  to  Repentance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  fiifficient  Security  for  Pardon,  upon  our  Re- 
pentance 
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pentance,  it  pleafed  GO  D  to  appoint  that  His 
blefied  Son  incarnate  (freely  fubmitting  to  it) 
lhould  die  for  both  thefe  Purpofes ;  that  He 
fhould  die  for  us,  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Atone- 
ment of  our  Sins,  and  to  fet  before  us  an  Em- 
blem of  the  Greatnefs  of  our  Guilt,  and  the  Hei- 
noufnefs  of  our  Sins,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  induce  us  to  repent  of  them,  and  forfake 
them  -,  and  to  purchafe.and  afcertain  to  us  Pardon 
and  Acceptance,  upon  our  Repentance  and  Re- 
formation ;  which  merciful  Purpofe  and  Intention 
He  had  exhibited  from  the  Beginning  by  the  In- 
stitution of  Sacrifices.  Accordingly  the  blefTed 
JESUS  was  graciouQy  pleafed  to  fubmit  to  a 
moft  painful  and  ignominious  Death  for  our 
Sakes,  making  His  Soul  an  Offering  for  our  Sins^ 
as  the  true  Antitype  of  all  the  ancient  Sacrifices 
(in  which  He  had  been  exhibited,  as  the  Lamb 
jlain  from  the  Foundation  of  the  World.)  And 
thereupon,  in  Virtue  of  the  Right  thereby  ac- 
quired, He  did,  in  G  O  D's  Name,  promife  and 
afcertain,  thro*  His  Merits  and  Mediation,  Tar- 
don  to  our  fincere  Repentance  and  Faith  in  Him, 
and  the  Acceptance  of  our  faithful,  tho'  very 
weak  Endeavours,  to  yield  a  conftant  and  perfe- 
vering  Obedience  to  all  His  holy  Laws  for  the 
Time  to  come. 

§  8.  And  (4.)  becaufe  of  our  great  Weak- 
nefs  and  Inability  to  repent,  believe  and  obey, 
without  G  O  D's  Help,  amid  fo  many  Temp- 
tations to  the  contrary  ;  He  hath  alfo,  lor 
CHRIST'S  Sake,  fent  His  Holy  Spirit  (by 
whom  He  hath  always  immediately  exerted  His 
Almighty  Will  and  Power,  in  the  Creation,  Pre- 
iervation  and  Government  of  the  World)  and 
promifed   His    gracious  Affiftance   to   our   ear- 

neft 
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neft  Prayers  and  Endeavours,  to  enable  us  to 
withftand  the  Temptations  that  lie  in  our  Way, 
to  mortify  our  Lufts  and  vicious  Habits,  and  to 
comply  with  all  the  Duties  incumbent  upon  us: 
"Who,  accordingly,  is  ever  ready  to  aflift  us  in  all 
our  honeft  and  faithful  Endeavours,  and  to  ren- 
der them  effectual  for  the  Renovation  of  our 
Souls,  and  to  enable  us  to  bring  forth  Fruits 
meet  for  Repentance^  even  all  the  Fruits  of  a 
fincere,  univerfal  and  perfevering  Obedience  to 
the  Gofpel. 

§  9.  And  (5.)  Since  as  Things  now  ftand, 
we  cannot  have  much  elfe  in  View  here,  befides 
a  fhort  and  uncertain  Life,  attended  with  many 
Calamities,  and  ifiuing  in  the  Death  or  Difloluti- 
on  of  our  Bodies-,  and  mould  otherwifc  have 
been  generally  attended  with  much  Darknefs  and 
Uncertainty  about  a  future  Life  ;  CHRIST 
hath  moreover,  by  his  Sufferings  and  Death  in 
Our  Behalf,  taken  away  the  Curfe  and  Sting  of 
our  Calamities  and  Diffolution,  and  turned  them 
intoaBlefiing,  and  made  them  a  Means  of  pro- 
moting our  greateft  Good  ;  and  hath  by  his 
triumphant  Refitrreftion  and  Afcenfton,  opened  to 
us  the  glorious  Views  of  a  blefTed  Immortality 
both  in  Body  and  Soul,  and  afcertained  to  us  an 
eternal  Life  of  unfpeakable  Happinefs  to  be  be- 
llowed upon  us,  in  Confequence  of  our  final 
Perfeverance  in  Well-doing  conformable  to  his 
Inftructions. 

§  10.  And  (6.)  in  the  mean  Time,  and  in 
order  to  qualify  us  therefor  •,  as  we  could  not, 
without  Inftruction  from  above,  be  well  aflured 
what  Worfhip  and  Service  would  be  acceptable  to 
GOD,  it  was  very  needful  that  CHRIST 
mould  teach  us  how  to  worfhip  and  adore  him  ac- 

H  ccptably, 
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ceptably,  even  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  For  as 
GOD  hath  been  pleafed  to  derive  down  all  his 
Bleflings  and  Favours  to  us  thro1  the  Mediation 
of  his  bleffed  Son,  and  by  the  Influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  fo  (as  thefe  Relations  demand  cor- 
refpondent  Duties)  it  is  fit,  as  he  hath  taught  us, 
that  all  our  Worfhip  and  Service,  our  Prayers 
and  Praifes,  and  all  our  Hopes  of  Acceptance, 
mould  be  offered  up  to  Him,  in  Dependence  on 
the  Influence  and  Afliftance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  through  the  Merits  and  Mediation  of  his 
dear  Son,  who  is  the  very  Truth  (the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life)  as  the  Condition  of  their  ob- 
taining Favour  and  Acceptance  wjth  him. 

§11.  And  (7,  and  fyftly)  as  every  Thing 
that  concerneth  the  Weal  of  Mankind  is  beft  pro- 
moted by  fecial  Combinations  ;  foGOD  hath 
by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Meffenger  of 
his  Covenant,  appointed  that  we  mould  jointly 
combine  and  unite  together  in  promoting  our 
Happinefs,  which  is  the  great  End  of  our  Being, 
and  particularly  that  we  mould  live  in  the  con- 
ftant  Exercife  of  fecial  Religion  for  that  Purpofe. 
He  hath  therefore  inftituted  Baptifm,  as  a  Rite  of 
our  Admiflion  into  this  Society,  to  reprefent  and 
oblige  us  to  all  Purity  and  Holinefs  in  Heart  and 
Life,  and  to  feal  to  us  the  great  and  precious  Pro- 
mifes  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  holy 
Eucharift,  as  a  further  Means  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm them,  and  to  keep  up  in  our  Minds  a  lively 
Senfe  of  His  Sufferings  and  Death,  and  of  the 
mighty  Obligations  we  are  under,  from  His  dy- 
ing Love  to  us,  to  be  faithful  to  Him  who  died 
for  us,  and  arofe  again,  and  who  is  the  great  Au- 
thor and  Fini/her  of  our  Faith  -,  and  moreover  to 
perfevere  in  Love  and  Unity,  as  Brethren  and 

Fellow 
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Fellow  Members  of  that  holy  Community  of  all 
good  Men  and  Angels,  whereof  he  is  the  Head 
and  Lord.  And  as  he  would  have  us  live  in  the 
conflant  Ufe  of  thefe  Means  for  the /promoting 
in  us  all  the  Virtues  of  a  holy  Life,  which  con- 
tribute to  our  final  Happinefs,  he  hath  appointed 
an  Order  of  Men  to  adminifter  thefe  facred  Rites, 
and  to  prefide  in  the  Exercife  of  this  focial  Reli- 
gion and  Worfhip,  and  to  explain  and  inculcate 
the  Divine  Philofophy  which  he  hath  taught  us,  in 
order  to  qualify  and  prepare  us  for  that  eternal 
Happinefs  which  he  hath  provided  and  afcertained 
to  us  •,  fo  that  we  are  to  confider  the  Church  and 
publick  Worfhip  as  the  School  of  CHRIST, 
wherein  immortal  Spirits  cloath'd  with  Flefh,  are 
to  be  trained  and  bred  up  as  Candidates  for  eter- 
nal Glory, 

§  12.  Now  therefore,  all  thofe  who  do  firmly 
believe  all  the  great  Truths  of  this  holy  Religion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  i.  e.  whether  founds 
ed  in  Nature,  or  meerly  depending  on  Revelation ; 
and  who  under  the  Influence  of  them,    do  by 
Faith  look  for  Affiftance  and  Acceptance,  only 
through  his  Mediation,  and  in  the  Method  which 
he  hath  prefcribed  ;    and  who,  conformable   to 
this  holy   Difcipline   of  Chriflianity,  do   heartily 
repent  and  forfake  their  Sins,    and  return  to  their 
Duty,  and  faithfully  live  and  act  in  all  their  Be- 
haviour, both  towards  GOD  and  Man,  from  a 
Senfe  of  Duty   and   Gratitude  to  G  Q  D,  their 
great  Creator   and   Benefactor,    and  to    Jesus 
Christ,    their  great   Mediator,  Law-giver  and 
Judge,  and  perfevere  in  their  Obedience,  faith* 
Jul  to  the  Death.     All  thefe  are  faid  to  be  true 
Chrifiians  •,    and,  even  while  they  continue  here, 
H  2  they 
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they  belong  to  that  heavenly  Community  which  is 
called  His  Kingdom,  whereof  He  is  the  Head, 
Lord  and  King,  the  great  Vice- gerent  of  GOD 
the  Father,  and  ihall,  through  His  Merits  and 
Mediation,  be  accepted  in  Him,  and  be  incon- 
ceivably happy  with  Him,  in  His  glorious  Kingr 
dom  in  the  Life  to  come. 


FINIS, 


Mr. 
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Somewhat  Enlarged. 

i.ATHOU  Almighty  BEING,  on 
V^/  whom  dependeth  the  Exiftence  of  the 
World,  and  every  Creature  therein,  and  by 
whom  all  Things  are  governed  and  conducted 
to  the  feveral  Ends  of  their  Being,  according  to 
the  various  Natures  which  Thou  haft  given  them : 
By  whofe  good  Providence  I  have  been  brought 
into  Being,  and  moft  kindly  preferved  and  pro- 
vided for,  from  the  Beginning  of  my  Life  to  this 
Moment,  and  enjoyed  many  undeferved  Advanr 
tages  and  Favours,  with  regard  both  to  my  Well- 
being  in  this  Life,  and  my  everlafting  Happinefs 
in  the  Life  to  come  -,  and  efpecially  the  ineftimable 
Advantages  of  Thy  Holy  Gofpel,  made  known 
to  us  in  Thy  Name,  by  Thy  bleffed  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  that  He  hath  taught,  and  done, 
and  fufFered  for  us ;  I  befeech  Thee  gracioufly  to 
accept  of  my  moft  grateful  Senfe  and  Acknow- 
ledgment of  all  Thy  Bounty  and  Beneficence 
towards  me.  Blefs  Jehovah,  O  my  Soul,  and 
all  that  is  within  me,  blefs  His  holy  Name  :  Blefs 
Jehovah,  O  my  Soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  Be- 
nefits :  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  Iniquities,  and 
healeth  all  thine  Infirmities:  Who  redeemeth  thy 
Life  from  DefiruElion,  and  crowneth  thee  with  lov- 
ing Kindnefs  and  tender  Mercies  I  Blefs  Jehovah, 
0  my  Soul ! 

2.  And 
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2.  And  wberea?,  notwithftanding  the  mighty 
Obligations  of  Thy  Goodneis,  '  have,  in  many 
Inftances,  ungratefully  and  perverfly  finned  againft 
Thy  molt  righteous  and  reafonable  Laws,  in 
neglecting  to  do  what  Thou  haft  commanded, 
and  in  doing  what  Thou  haft  forbidden ;  I  hum- 
bly profefs  oefore  Thee,  my  utter  Abhorrence  of 
all  my  Perverfenefs,  and  my  ferious  Refolution, 
by  Thy  Grace,  to  be  more  watchful  againft  all 
Temptations,  and  to  amend  my  Conduct  for  the 
Time  to  come.  And  I  do  moft  earneftly  beg 
the  Forgivenefs  of  my  many  Offences,  through 
Thy  infinite  Mercies  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  Thou  wilt  for  His  Sake,  deliver  me 
from  the  evil  Confequences  of  all  my  Tranfgref- 
fions  and  Follies.  And  I  humbly  befeech  the 
Affiftance  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  endue  me  with 
fuch  Difpofitions  and  Powers,  as  may  carry  me 
innocently  and  fafely  through  all  future  Trials ; 
and  to  enable  me  upon  all  Occafions,  from  a 
Senfe  of  Duty  to  Thee,  my  GOD,  to  behave 
myfelf  conformable  to  Thy  moft  holy  Laws, 
which  are  indeed  the  Laws  of  Reafon  and  Na- 
ture, in  all  Wifdom,  Probity  and  Virtue,  and  in 
the  faithful  Difcharge  of  all  the  Duties  of  Tem- 
perance, Piety  and  Benevolence,  with  a  humble 
Dependence  upon  thy  infinite  Wifdom,  Power 
and.  Goodnefs,  and  under  a  lively  and  habitual 
Senfe  of  thy  All-feeing  Eye,  and  the  Account  I 
am  to  give  of  myfelf  to  Thee. 

3.  I  humbly  beg  Leave  to  commend  both 
myfelf  and  mine  to  Thy  moft  gracious  Protec- 
tion and  Conducl,  this  Day,  and  at  all  Times : 
Suffer  none  of  thy  Creatures  to  injure  us,  no 
Misfortune  to  befal  us,  nor  us  to  hurt  ourfelves 
or  others,  by  any  Error  or  Mifcondudt  of  our 

own. 
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own.  And  vouchfafe  us  clear  and  diftincl:  Ap- 
preh'enfions,  and  a  right  Judgment  in  all  Things, 
together  with  all  virtuous  Tempers  and  Difpofi- 
tions,  and  id  much  Health  and  Profperity  as 
may  be  truly  good  for  us  in  this  our  prefent  State 
of  Probation.  Grant  that  I  may,  at  leaft,  pals 
my  Time  in  Peace,  with  Contentment  and  Tran- 
quility of  Mind ;  and,  that  having  faithfully  dis- 
charged my  Duty  to  Thee,  my  GOD,  to  my 
Family  and  Friends,  and  to  my  Country  and  all 
Mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  myfelf  in 
all  virtuous  Habits,  and  ufeful  Knowledge,  and 
done  all  the  Good  I  could,  throughout  the  whole 
Courfe  of  my  Continuance  in  this  World,  I  may* 
at  laft,  calmly  and  decently  take  my  Departure 
from  this  prefent  Stage,  and  then  happily  find 
myfelf  in  a  better  State ;  even  a  State  of  unmix- 
ed and  endlefs  Happinefs  in  the  Life  to  come. 

All  which,  and  whatfoever  elfe  Thou  feeft 
needful  for  me  and  my  Friends,  and  all  Thy  Peo- 
ple, and  for  all  Orders  and  Conditions  of  Man- 
kind, and  efpecially  the  Afflicted,  I  humbly  beg, 
thro'  the  Merits  and  Mediation  of  Thy  bleffed  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  comprehending  them  with  my- 
felf, in  that  moft  excellent  Form  of  Prayer  which 
He  hath  taught  us  ;    Our  Father,  &c. 


The  E  N  D, 
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